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COSMOPOLITAN 


VOL.LXIV FEBRUARY 1018 NO3 


Stop Soldiers! 


F every Cosmopolitan family does its bit, the million households in 
which this magazine 1s read can alone save wheat and meat enough 
to nourish a million fighting men. The need for food conservation 

is not ‘‘ fool conservation.”’ Two sorts of submarines threaten the Allies— 
the U-boat isn’t a whit more effective than the slacker garbage-pail. 

If each of you takes care of the little wastes in your home, the big 
war will soon take care of itself. Women of the’ United States are the 
final arbiters of this appalling conflict. 

As they write their market-lists, they determine the fate of the state 
and its foes. Cook the Kaiser’s goose on your own stoves. 

Victory over there is being weighed upon grocers’ scales here. 

The flag out front signifies nothing unless it’s also hanging in the 
ice-box. Whoever pampers special tastes hampers the army—dines 
upon the very Stars and Stripes. 

We have challenged the dreadest military force in all annals, and we 
shall fail ignominiously and be marred eternally if our appetites aren’t 
patriots. Stand in the bread-lines of defense—serve ornate and lavish 
meals now, and-you serve the enemy. 

Every time you pass the plate for a second helping, Berlin thanks 
you. 

Democracy is equally menaced by gluttony and Germany. Don’t 
crucify Civilization on a cross of knives and forks. 

God help a people that stints the field-kitchen to stuff the home 
larder. It’s a shoddy and pinchbeck loyalty that sends sons to the 
battle-front and won’t spare a crust to comrades in arms. 

France, England, and Italy can provide as many troops as we'll 
provision. Extravagant Americans are holding whole regiments from 
the trenches. Stop eating soldiers! 
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GOOD 
MOTHERS 


By 
Wheeler Whleac 


(Decoration by WT, Benda 


~THINK God has with stars impearled 
The words: “Good Mothers of the World.” 
But that has not made scant supply 
Of stars remaining in the sky; 

For what the Maker means by “good” 

Is not that word as understood 

By men and women who, to-day, 

Walk in tradition’s ruts and say 

“Good mother” of some selfish soul 

Who for her children wants the whole 

Of all earth's blessings, with no care 

How other mothers’ children fare. 


She lions seize the lion's share 

For their own cubs; but that same bent 
Of impulse was not God's intent 

For mothers of the human race. 

Man should mount upward to his place 
Close to immortals. Steep the climb— 
Needing each moment of the time 

To earth allotted. This the work 

The rare good mother does not shirk— 
Leading the young, outreaching mind 
To thoughts of kinship for its kind, 
Showing the way to larger joys 

By sharing of the childish toys, 

And stamping on the waxlike brain 
This truth: All mankind is a chain— 
Each life a link or great or small, 
United portions of the All; 

And he who harms a living thing 


Harm to the whole vast world must bring. 


Good Mothers rouse in each young soul 
Its latent power of self-control. 

The builder—Mind—receives from her 

Timbers for lofty character. 

And from the soil up to the skies, 

She helps the structure spread and rise. 


I think God has with stars impearled 

The words: ‘Good Mothers of the World.” 
But that has not made scant supply 

Of stars remaining in the sky. 
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— aunt Ann passed away. Died— 


Indian Summer Forsyte 


Part I By John Galsworthy 


luthor of Beyond” 


N a last day of May in the 
early "Nineties, about six 
o'clock of the evening, old 
Jolyon Forsyte sat under the 

oak tree before the terrace of his house 
at Robin Hill. He was waiting for the 


—midges to bite him before abandoning the glory of the after- 


noon. His thin brown hand, where the blue veins stood out, 
held the end of a cigar in its tapering, long-nailed fingers— 
a pointed, polished nail had survived with him from those 
earlier Victorian days when to touch nothing, even with the 
tips of the fingers, had been so distinguished. His domed 
forehead, great white mustache, lean cheeks, and long, lean 
jaw were covered from the westering sunshine by an old 
brown Panama hat. His legs were crossed; in all his atti- 
tude was serenity and a kind of elegance, as of an old man 
who every morning puts eau de Cologne upon 

his silk handkerchief. At his feet lay a woolly 
black-and-white dog, trying to be a Pomeranian 

—the dog Balthasar, between whom and old 

Jolyon primal aversion had changed into 
attachment with the years. Close to his 
chair was a swing, and on the swing was 
seated one of Holly’s dolls—the one called 
Duffer Alice—with her body fallen over 
her legs and her doleful nose buried ina 
black petticoat. She was never out of 
disgrace; so it did not matter to her 

how she sat. Below the oak tree, the ° 
lawn dipped down a bank and 
stretched to the fernery, and beyond 
that refinement became fields, drop- 
ping to the pond, the coppice, and 
that prospect—fine, remarkable 
at which Swithin Forsyte, from 
under this very tree, had stared, 
four years ago, when he drove 
down with Irene to look at the 
house. Old Jolyon had heard of 
his brother’s exploit—that drive 
had become quite celebrated on 
Forsyte “Change.” Swithin! 
And the fellow had gone and died, 
‘last November, at the age of only 
seventy-nine, renewing the doubt 
whether Forsytes could live for 
ever, which had first arisen when 


and left only Jolyon and James, 
Roger and Nicholas and Timothy, 
Julia and Hester! And old Jolyon 
thought: “Eighty-four! I don’t 
feel it—except when I get that 
pain.” 

His memory went searching. | 
He had not felt his age since he 
had bought his nephew Soames’ 
ill-starred house and settled into 
it here at Robin Hill nearly three 
years ago. It was as if he had 
been getting younger every spring, 
living in the country with his son 
and his grandchildren—June, and 
the little ones of the second mar- 


riage, Jolly and Holly—iiving down here out of the racket of 


London and the cackle of Forsyte “Change,” free of his 
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Illustrated by 
John Alonzo Williams 


boards, in a delicious atmosphere of no 
work and all play, with plenty of occu- 
pation in the perfection and mellowing 
of the house and its twenty acres, and 
in ministering to the whims of Holly 
and Jolly. All the knots and crankiness 
that had gathered in his heart during 
that long and tragic business of June, 
Soames, Irene his wife, and poor young Bosinney had been 
smoothed out. Even June had thrown off her melancholy 
at last—witness this travel in Spain she was taking now 
with her father and her stepmother. Curiously perfect 
peace was left by their departure—blissful, yet blank, be- 
cause his son was not there. Jo was never anything but a 
comfort and a pleasure to him nowadays, an amiable chap; 
but women, somehow—even the best—got a little on one’s 
nerves, unless, of course, one admired them. Old Jolyon 
smiled. Odd reflection at his age! ’ 

. Far-off a cuckoo called; a wood-pigeon 
was cooing from the first elm tree in the 
field, and how the daisies and butter- 
cups had sprung up after the last mow- 

ing! The wind had got into the 

sou’west, too—a delicious air, sappy! 

He pushed his hat back -and let the 

sun fall on his chin and cheek. Some- 

how, to-day he wanted company— 
wanted a pretty face to look at. Peo- 
ple treated the old as if they wanted 


And he drank his hock, and watched 
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them, said, “Open sesame” to him day and night. And 
sesame had opened—how much, perhaps, he did not know. 


her lips, and felt nearly young 
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nothing. And with the un-Forsytean philosophy that ever 
intruded on his soul, he thought: ‘‘One’s never had enough. 
With a foot in the grave, one’ll want something, I shouldn’t 
be surprised.”” Down here—away from the exigencies of af- 
fairs—his grandchildren, and the flowers, trees, birds of his 
little domain, to say nothing of sunand moonand stars above 


He had always been responsive to what nowadays they 
called “nature,” genuinely, almost religiously responsive, 
though he had never lost his habit of calling a sunset a sun- 
set and a view a view, however deeply they might move him. 
But, nowadays, nature actually made him ache, he appre- 
ciated it so. Every one of these calm, bright, lengthening 
days, with Holly’s hand in his, and the dog Balthasar in 
front looking studiously for what he never found, he would 

stroll, watching the roses open, fruit 
budding on the walls, sunlight bright- 
ening the oak leaves and the saplings 
in the coppice; watching the water-lily 
leaves unfold and glisten, and the sil- 
very young corn of the one wheat 
field; listening to the starlings and the 
skylarks, and the Alderney cows chew- 
ing the cud, flicking slow their tufted 
tails; and, every one of these fine days 
he ached a little from sheer love of it 
all, feeling, perhaps, deep down, that 
he had not very much longer to enjoy 
it. The thought that, some day, per- 
haps not ten years hence, perhaps not 
five, all this world would be taken 
away from him, before he had ex- 
hausted his powers of loving it, seemed 
to him in the nature of an injustice 
brooding over his horizon. If any- 
thing came after, it wouldn’t be what 
he wanted; it wouldn’t be Robin Hill, 
and tlowers and birds and pretty faces 
—there were not enough of those 
about him! With the years, his dislike 
of humbug had increased; the ortho- 
doxy he had worn in the ’ Sixties—as 
he had worn side-whiskers, out of 
sheer exuberance—had long dropped 
off, leaving him reverent before three 
things alone—beauty, upright con- 
duct, and the sense of property; and 
the greatest of these now was beauty. 
He had always had wide interests, and 
indeed could still read the Times, but 
was liable at any moment to put it 
down if he heard a blackbird sing. 
Upright conduct, property—somehow 
they were tiring; the blackbirds and 
the sunsets never tired him, only gave 
him an uneasy feeling that he could 
not get enough of them. 

Staring into the stilly radiance of the 
early evening andat the little gold-and- 
white flowers on the lawn, a thought 
came to him, “‘This weather’s like the 
music of ‘Orfeo.’?”” He had recently 
heard that opera at Covent Garden. 
A beautiful work, not like Meyerbeer, 
nor even quite Mozart, but in its way 
perhaps even more lovely—something 
classical and of the Golden Age about 

it, chaste and mellow, and the Ravogli 
“almost worthy of the old days”— 
highest praise he could bestow. The 
yearning of Orfeo for the beauty he was 
losing, for his love going down to hades—as in 
life, love and beauty did go—the yearning that 
sang and throbbed through the golden music 
stirred also in the lingering beauty of the world 
that evening. And with the tip of his cork- 
soled, elastic-sided boot he involuntarily stirred the ribs of 
the dog Balthasar, causing the animal to wake and attack 
his fleas; for, though he was supposed to have none, nothing 
could persuade him of the fact. When he had finished, he 


rubbed the place he had been scratching against his master’s 
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calf, and settled down again with his chin over the instep 
of the disturbing boot. And into old Jolyon’s mind came 
a sudden recollection—a face he had seen at that opera 
three weeks ago—lIrene, the wife of his precious nephew 
Soames, that man of property! 

Though he had not met her since the day of the ‘“‘at- 
home” in-his old house at Stanhope Gate, which celebrated 
his granddaughter June’s ill-starred engagement to young 
Bosinney, he had remembered her at once, for he had always 
admired her—a very pretty creature. After the death of 
young Bosinney, whose mistress she had so reprehensibly 
become, he had heard that she had left Soames at once. 
Goodness only knew what she had been doing since. That 
sight of her face—a side view—in the row in front had 
been literally the only reminder these three years that she 
was still alive. No one ever spoke of her. And yet Jo had 
told him something once—something which had upset him 
completely. The boy had got it from George Forsyte, he 
believed;.who had seen Bosinnev in the fog the day he was 
run over—something that explained the young fellow’s dis- 
tress—<an ‘act of Soames toward his wife—a shocking act. 
Jo had seen her, too, that afternoon, after the news was out, 
seen her for a moment, and his description had always lin- 
gered in old Jolyon’s mind—“ wild and lost,’’ he had called 
her. ' And, next day, June had gone there—bottled up her 
feelings and gone there—and the maid had cried and told 
her how her mistress had slipped out in the night and van- 
ished.. A tragic business altogether! 

One thing was certain: Soames had never been able to 
lay hands on her again. And he was living at Brighton, and 
coming. up and down—a fitting fate, the man of property! 
For when he once took a dislike to anyone—as he had to 
his nephew—oid Jolyon never got over it. 

~He remembered still the sense of relief with which he had 
heard the news of Irene’s disappearance. It had been 
shocking to think of her a prisoner in that house to which 
she must have wandered back when Jo saw her, wandered 
back for a moment, like a wounded animal to its hole, after 
seeing that news, “Tragic death of an architect,”’ in the 
street. .Her face had struck him very much the other night 
—more beautiful than he had remembered, but like a mask, 
with something going on beneath it. A young woman still— 
twenty-eight, perhaps. Ah, well! Very likely she had an- 
other lover by now. But at this subversive thought—for 
married women should never love; once, even, had been too 
much—his instep rose, and with it the dog Balthasar’s head. 
The sagacious animal stood up and looked into old Jolyon’s 
face: -‘‘ Walk?” he seemed to say; and old Jolyon answered, 
“Come on, old chap!” 

Slowly, as was their wont, they crossed among the con- 
stellations of buttercups and daisies and entered the fernery. 
This.-feature, where very little grew as yet, had been judi- 
ciously dropped below the level of the lawn, so that it might 
come-up ‘again on the level of the other lawn and give the 
impression’ of irregularity so. important horticulture. 
Its rocks and earth were beloved of: the dog Balthasar, who 
sometimes found a mole there.- Old Jolyon made a point of 
passing through it because, though it was not beautiful, he 
intended that it should be some day, and he would think, 
“T must get Varr to come down and look at it; he’s better 
than _Beech.””. For plants, like houses and human com- 
plaints; »réquired’ the best expert consideration. It was 
inhabited by snails, and if accompanied by his grandchil- 
dren, he would point to one and tell them the story of the 
little boy who said, “‘ Have plummers.got leggers, mother?”’ 
“No, sonny.” . “Then darned if I haven’t been and swal- 
lowed.a snailybob.”” And when they skipped and clutched 
his hand, thinking of the snailybob going down the little 
boy’s “red lane,” his eyes would twinkle. Emerging from 
the fernery, he opened the wicket gate, which just there led 
into the first field, a large and parklike area, out of which, 
within brick walls, the vegetable garden had been carved. 
Old Jolyon avoided this, which did not suit his mood, and 
made down the hill toward the pond. Balthasar, who knew 


a water-rat or two, gamboled in front, at the gait which” 
marks an oldish dog who takes the same walk every day. 

Arrived at the edge, old Jolyon stood, noting another 
water-lily opened since yesterday; he would show it to 
Holly to-morrow, when his “little sweet” had got over the 
upset which had followed on her eating a tomato at lunch— 
her little arrangements were very delicate. Now that Jolly 
had gone to school—his first term—Holly was with him 
nearly all day long, and he missed her badly. He felt that 
pain, too, a little dragging at his left side. He looked back 
up the hill. Really, poor-young Bosinney had made an un- 
commonly good job of the house; he would have done very 
well for himself if he had lived! And where was he now? 
Perhaps still haunting this, the site of his last work, of his 
tragic love-affair. Or was Philip Bosinney’s spirit diffused 
in the general? Who could say? That dog was getting his 
legs muddy! And he moved toward the coppice. There 
had been the most delightful lot of bluebells, and he knew 
where some still lingered, like little patches of sky fallen in 
between the trees, away out of the sun. He passed the cow- 
and hen-houses there installed, and pursued a thin path into 
the thick of the saplings, making for one of these bluebell 
plots. Balthasar, preceding him once more, uttered a low 
growl. Old Jolyon stirred him with his foot, but the dog 
remained motionless, just where there was no room to pass, 
and the hair rose slowly along the center of his woolly back. 
Whether from the growl and the look of the dog’s stivered 
hair or from the sensation which a man feels in a wood, old 
Jolyon also felt something move along his spine. And ‘then 
the path turned, and there was an old mossy log, and on ita 
woman sitting. Her face was turned away, and he had just 
time to think, ‘“‘She’s trespassing—I must have a board put 
up,” before she turned. Powers above! The very face he 
had seen at the opera—the woman he had just been thinking 
of! In that confused moment, he saw things blurred as ifa 
spirit—queer effect—the slant of sunlight, perhaps, on her 
violet-gray frock. And then she rose and stood smiling, hér 
head a little to one side. Old Jolyon thought, “‘ How pretty 
she is!” She did not speak; neither did he; and he realized 
why with a certain admiration. She was here, no doubt, 
because of some memory, and did not mean to try and get 
out of it by vulgar explanation. 

“Don’t let that dog touch your frock,”’ he said; “he’s got - 
wet feet. Come here, you!” 

But the dog Balthasar went on toward the visitor, who put 
her hand downand stroked hishead. Old Jolyon said quickly: 

“T saw you at the opera the other night. You didn’t see 
me.” 

“Oh, yes, I did!” He felt a subtle flattery smoothing at 
his heart, as though she had added, “Do you think one 
could miss seeing you?” 

“They’re all in Spain,’ he remarked abruptly. “I’m 
alone; I drove up for the opera. The Ravogli’s good. Have 
you seen the cow-houses?”’ 

In a situation so charged with mystery and something like 
emotion, he moved instinctively toward that bit of property, 
and she moved beside him. Her figure swayed faintly, like~ 
the best kind of French figures; her dress, too, was a sort of 
French gray. He noticed two or three silver threads in her 
amber-colored hair—strange hair, with those dark eyes of 
hers and that creamy-pale face. A sudden sidelong look ‘of 
those velvety brown eyes disturbed him. - It seemed 40 
come from deep and far, from another world almost, or,.at 
all events, from some one not living very much in this. 
And he said mechanically, 

“Where are you living now?” 

“T have a little flat in Chelsea.” 

He did not want to hear what she was doing, did not 
want to hear anything; but the perverse words came out: 

“Alone?” 

She nodded. It was a relief to know that. And it came 
into his mind that but for a twist of fate she would have 
been mistress of this coppice, showing those cow-houses to 
him, a visitor. 
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“All Alderneys,”’ he muttered; “they give the best milk. 
This one’s a pretty creature. Whoa, Myrtle!” 

The fawn-colored cow, with eyes as soft and brown as 
Irene’s own, was standing absolutely still, not having long 
been milked. She looked round at them out of the corner of 
those lustrous, mild, cynical eyes, and from her gray lips a 
little dribble of saliva threaded its way toward the straw. 
The scent of hay and vanilla and ammonia rose in the dim 
light of that cool cow-house; and old Jolyon said: 

“You must come up and have some dinner with me. 
I'll send you home in the carriage.” 

He perceived a struggle going on within her—natural, 
no doubt, with her memories. But he wanted her com- 
pany—a pretty face, a charming figure, beauty! He 
had been alone all the afternoon. Perhaps his eyes 
were wistful, for she answered: ; 

“Thank you, uncle Jolyon. I should like to.” 

He rubbed his hands. 

“Capital! Let’s goup.” And, preceded by the dog 
Balthasar, they ascended through the field. The sun 
was almost level in their faces now, and he could see 
not only those silver threads but little lines, just deep 
enough to stamp her beauty with a coinlike fineness— 
that special look of life unshared with others. “T’ll 

take her in by the terrace,” he thought; ‘‘I won’t 
make a common visitor of her.”’ 

“What do you do all day?” he said. 

“Teach music. I have another interest, too.” 

“Work!” said old Jolyon, picking up the doll 
from off the swing and smoothing its black petti- 
coat. “Nothing iike it, is there? I don’t do any 
now. I’m getting on. What interest is that?” 

“Trying to pick up the pieces of women who’ve 
come to grief.” 

Old Jolyon did not quite understand. 

“ *To grief?’ ” he repeated; then realized, with 
a shock that she meant exactly what he would 
have meant himself if he had used that expres- 
sion. Assisting the magdalens of London! What 
a weird and terrifying interest! And, curiosity 
overcoming his natural shrinking, he asked: 

“Why? What do you do for them?” 

“Not much. I’ve no money to spare. I can 
only give sympathy, and food sometimes.” 

Involuntarily, old Jolyon’s hand sought 
his purse. He said hastily, 

“How d’you get hold of them?” 

“T go to a hospital.” 

A hospital! Phew! 

“What hurts me most is that once 
they nearly all had some sort of beauty.” 

Old Jolyon straightened the doll. 

“Beauty!” he ejaculated. “Ha! A 
sad business!’’ And he moved toward 
the house. Through a French window, 
under sun-blinds not yet drawn up, he 
preceded her into the room where he 
studied the Times and the sheets of an 

agricultural magazine, with huge il- 

lustrations of mangel-wurzels and the 

like, which provided Holly with ma- 
; terial for her paint-brush. 
“TD inner’s in half an hour. You'd like to 
wash your hands; I'll take-you to June’s room.” 

He saw her looking round eagerly; what 
changes since she had last visited this house, 
with her husband, or her lover, or both perhaps 
—he did not know, could not say! All that 
was dark, and he wished to leave it so. But 
what changes! And, in the hall, he said: 

“My boy Jo’s a painter, you know. He’s 
got a lot of taste. It isn’t mine, of course, but I’ve let 
him have his way.” 

She was standing very still, her eyes roaming through 
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the hall and music-room, as it now was—all thrown into one, 
under the great skylight. Old Jolyon had an odd impression 
of her. Was she trying to conjure somebody from the 
shades of that space where the coloring was all pearl-gray 
and silver? He would have had gold himself, more lively 
and solid. But Jo had French tastes, and it had come out 
shadowy like that, with an effect as of the fume of cigarettes 
the chap was always smoking, broken here and there by a 
little blaze of blue or crimson color. It was not /is dream. 
Mentally, he had hung this space with those gold-framed 
masterpieces of still and stiller life which he had bought in 
days when quantity was precious. And now where were 
they? Sold for a song! For that something which made 
him, alone among Forsytes, move with the times, had 


- warned him against the struggle to retain them. But in his 


study he still had “ Dutch Fishing-boats at Sunset.”’ 

He began to mount the stairs with her, slowly, for he felt 
his side a little. 

“These are the bathrooms,”’ he said, “and other arrange- 
ments. I’ve had them tiled. The nurseries are along there. 
And this is Jo’s and his wife? s. They all,communicate. But 
you remember, I expect.” 

Irene nodded. They passed on, up the gallery and en- 
tered a large room with a small bed and several windows. 

“This is mine,”’ he said. The walls were covered with the 
photographs of ‘children and water-color sketches, and he 
added doubtfully: “These are Jo’s. The view’s first-rate. 
You can see the grand stand at Epsom in 
clear weather.” 

The sun was down now, behind the house, 
and over the “prospect’’ a luminous haze had 
settled, the emanation of the long and prosper- 
ous day. Few houses showed, but fields and 
trees faintly glistened, away to a loom of 
downs. 

“The country’s changing,” he said ab- 
ruptly, “but there it’ll be when we’re all 
gone. Look at those thrushes—the birds 
are sweet here in the mornings. I’m glad 
to have washed my hands of London.” 

Her face was close to the window-pane, 
and he wasstruck by its mournful look. 
“Wish I could make her happy!” he 
thought. “‘Pretty woman—a_ sad 
face!” And, taking up his can of hot 
water, he went out into the gallery. 

“This is June’s room,” he said, 
opening the next door and putting 
the can down; “I think you'll find 
everything.’ And, closing the door 
behind her, he went back to his own 
room. Brushing his hair with his 
great ebony brushes and dabbing 
his forehead with eau de 
Cologne, he mused. She 
had come so strangely— 
a sort of visitation, mys- 
terious, even romantic, 
as if his desire for com- 
pany, for beauty, had 
been fulfilled by . 
—whatever it was 
that fulfilled that 
sort of thing. And 
before the mirror he 
straightened his still 
upright figure, passed 
the brushes over his 


taches, touched up 
his eyebrows with 
eau de Cologne, and 
rang the bell. 

“T forgot to let 


She had gone to the great window at the far end 


them know that I havea lady todinner with me. Let cook 
do something extra, and tell Beacon to have the landau and 
pair at half-past ten to drive her back to town to-night. 
Is Miss Holly asleep?” 

The maid thought not. And old Jolyon, passing down the 
gallery, stole on tiptoe toward the nursery and opened the 
door, whose hinges he kept specially oiled that he might slip 
in and out in the evenings without being heard. But Holly 
was asleep, and lay like a miniature Madonna, of that type 
which the old painters could not tell from Venus when they 
had completed her. Her long, dark lashes clung to her 
cheeks; on her face was perfect peace—her little arrange- 
ments were evidently all right again. And old Jolyon, in the 
twilight of the room, stood adoring her. It was so charming, 
solemn, and loving—that little face. He had more than his 
share of the blessed capacity of living again in the young. 
They were to him his future life—all of a future life that his 
fundamental pagan sanity perhaps admitted. There she 
was with everything before her, and his blood—some of it— 
in her tiny veins. There she was, his little companion, to be 
made as happy as ever he could make her, so that she knew 
nothing but love. His heart swelled, and he went out, 
stifling the sound of his patent-leather boots. 

In the corridor, an eccentric thought attacked him: To 
think of women coming to that which Irene had told him 
she was helping! They who were all, once, little things like 
this one sleeping there! ‘I must give her a check,” he 
mused. “Can't bear to think 
of them.” They had never 
borne thinking of, those poor 
outcasts. They wounded too 
deeply the core of true refine- 
ment hidden under layers of 
conformity to the sense of 
property—wounded too 
grievously the deepest thing 
in him—a love of beauty that 
could give him, even now, a 
flutter of the heart, thinking 
of his evening in the society 
of a pretty woman. And he 
went down-stairs, through the 
swing-doors, to the back re- 
gions. 

There, in the wine-cellar 
was a hock worth at least two 
pounds a bottle, a Steinberger 
Cabinet, better than any 
Johannisberger that ever 

went down throat—a 
wine of perfect bouquet, 
sweet as a nectarine— 
nectar, indeed! He got 
a bottle out, handling it 
like a baby and holding 
it level to the light to 
look. Enshrined in its 
coat of dust, that. mel- 
low-colored, slender- 
necked bottle gave him 
deep pleasure. Three 
years to settle down 
again since the move 
from town—ought to 
be in prime condition! 

» Thirty-five years ago 
he had bought it— 
thank God he had kept 
his palate, and earned 
the right to drink it! 
She would appreciate 
this—not a spice of 
acidity ina dozen. He 
wiped the bottle, drew 
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the cork with his own hands, put his nose down, inhaled its 
perfume, and went back to the music-room. 

Irene was standing by the piano. She had taken off her 
hat and a lace scarf she had been wearing, so that her amber- 
colored hair was visible, and the pallor of her neck. In her 
gray frock she made a pretty picture for old Jolyon against 
the rosewood of the piano. 

“Tt’s a Colwood,” he said. “They’re the best people 
now. The tone’s very good; I think you'll like it. Shall 
we go 

He gave her his arm, and solemnly they went. The 
room, which had been designed to enable twenty-four people 
to dine ip comfort, held now but a little round table. In his 
present solitude, the big dining-table oppressed old Jolyon; 
he had caused it to be removed till his son came back. Here, 
in the company of two really good copies of Raphael 
‘“‘Madonnas;” he was wont to dine alone. It was the 
only disconsolate hour of his day, this summer weather. 
He had never been a large eater, like that 
great chap Swithin, or Sylvanus Heythorp, 
or Anthony Thronworthy, those cronies of 
past times; and to dine alone, overlooked 
by the “‘Madonnas,” was to him but a sor- 
rowful occupation, which he got through 
quickly, that he might come to the more 
spiritual enjoyment of his coffee and cigar. 

But this evening was a different matter. 

His eyes twinkled at her across the little 

table, and he spoke of Italy and Switzer- 

land, telling her stories of his travels there, 

and other experiences which he could no 

longer recount to his son and granddaughter | 

because they knew them. This fresh 
audience was precious to him, for he 
had never become one of those old 
men who bore round and round over 
the fields of reminiscence. Himself 
quickly fatigued by the insensitive, he 
instinctively avoided fatiguing others, 
and his natural flirtatiousness toward 
beauty guarded him specially in his 
relations with a woman. Hewould 4 
have liked to draw her out, but though a 
she murmured and smiled and seemed 
to be enjoying what he told her, he 
remained conscious of that mysterious 
remoteness which constituted half her 
fascination. He could not bear women 
who threw their shoulders and eyes at 
you and chattered away, or hard- 
’ mouthed women who laid down the 
law and knew more than you 
did. There was only one 
quality in a woman that ap- 
pealed to him—charm; and 
the quieter it was, the more 
he liked it. And this one had 
charm, shadowy as afternoon sun- 
light on those Italian hills and val- 
leys he had loved. The feeling that 
she was, as it were, apart, cloistered, 
made her seem nearer to himself,a  “ 
strangely desirable companion. When : 
a man is very old and quite out of Nes 
the running, he loves to feel secure, 
from the rivalries of youth, for he | 
would still be first in the hearts of 
women. And he drank his hock, and 
watched her lips, and felt nearly young. 
But the dog Balthasar lay watching her 
lips, too, and despising in his heart the in- 
terruptions of their talk, and the tilting of 
those greenish glasses full of a golden fluid 
that was distasteful to him. 


The light was just failing when they went back into the 
music-room. And, cigar in mouth, old Jolyon said, 

“Play me some Chopin.” 

By the cigars they smoke and the composers they love, ye 
shall know the texture of men’s souls. Old Jolyon could not 
bear a strong cigar or Wagner’s music. He loved Beethoven 
and Mozart, Handel and Gluck and Schumann, and, for 
some occult reason, the operas of Meyerbeer; of late years 
he had been seduced by Chopin, just as in painting he had 
succumbed to Botticelli. In yielding to these tastes, he had 
been conscious of divergence from the standard of the 
Golden Age. Their poetry was not that of Milton and By- 
ron and Tennyson, of Raphael and Titian, Mozart and 
Beethoven. Their poetry was, as it were, behind a veil; it 
hit no one in the face, but slipped its fingers under the ribs’ 
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and turned and twisted, and melted up the heart. And, 
never certain that this was healthy, he did not care a rap so 
long as he could see the pictures of the one or hear the music 
of the other. 

Irene sat down at the piano under the electric lamp fes- 
tooned with pearl-gray, and old Jolyon, in an armchair, 
whence he could see her, crossed his legs and drew slowly at 


his cigar. She sat a few seconds with her hands on the keys, 
evidently searching her mind for what to give him. Then 
she began, and within old Jolyon there arose a sorrowful 
pleasure, not quite like anything else in the world. He fell 
slowly into a trance, interrupted only by the movement of 
his hand taking the cigar out of his mouth at long intervals 
and replacing it. She was there, and the hock within him, 
and the scent of tobacco; but there, too, was a world of sun- 
shine lingering into moonlight, and pools with storks upon 


He stood staring, and stroking 
that chin whose strength had 


frightened so many in its time 


them, and bluish trees above, glowing with blurrs of wine- 
red roses, and fields of lavender where milk-white cows were 
grazing; and a woman all shadowy, with dark eyes and a 
white neck, smiled, holding out her arms; and through air 
that was like music a star dropped and was caught on a cow’s 
horn. He opened his eyes. Beautiful piece—she played 
well—the touch of an angel! And he closed them again. He 
felt miraculously sad and happy, as one does standing under 
a lime tree in full honey-flower. Not live one’s own life 
again, but just stand there and bask in the smile of nature 
and enjoy the bouquet. And he jerked his hand; the dog 
Balthasar had reached up and licked it. 

“‘A sweet thing!” he said. “Go on—more Chopin!” 

She began to play again. This time, the resem- 
blance between her and Chopin struck him. The 
swaying he had noticed in her walk was in her 
playing, too, and the “‘ Nocturne” she had chosen, 
and the soft darkness of her eyes, the light on her 
hair, as of moonlight from a golden moon. Seduc- 
tive, yes; but nothing of Delilah in her or in that 
music. A long blue spiral from his cigar ascended 
and dispersed. “‘Sowegoout,” hethought. 
more beauty! Nothing?” But again Irene 
stopped. 

“Would you like some Gluck?” she said. “He 
used to write his music in a sunlit garden, with 
a bottle of Rhine wine beside him.” 

“Ah, yes! Let’s have “Orfeo!” Round about 
him now were fields of gold and silver flowers, white 
forms swaying in the sunlight, bright birds flying 
to and fro. It was all summer. Lingering waves 
of sweetness and regret flooded his soul. His 
cigar-ash dropped, and taking out his silk hand- 
kerchief to brush it off, he inhaled a mingled scent 
as of snuff and eau de Cologne. “Ah,” he thought, 
“Indian summer—that’s all!” And he said, 

“But you haven’t played me ‘Che faro.’ ” 

She did not answer, did not move. He was con- 
scious of something—some strange upset. Sud- 
denly he saw her rise and turn away, and a pang 
of remorse shot through him. What a fool! What 
a clumsy chap! Like Orpheus, she, of course—she, 
too, was looking for her lost one in this hall of 
memory! She had gone to the great window at 
the far end. Disturbed to the heart, he got up from 
his chair and followed. Her hands were folded 
over her breast; he could just see her cheek, very 
white. And, quite unemotionalized, he said, 

“There, there, my love!” 

The words had escaped him mechanically, for 
they were those he used to Holly when she had a 
pain, but their effect was instantaneously distress- 
ing. She raised her arms, covered her face with 
them, and wept. 

Old Jolyon stood gazing at her with eyes very 
deep from age. The passionate shame she seemed feeling 
at her abandonment, so unlike the control and quietude 
of her whole presence, was as if she had never before 
broken down in the presence of another being. 

“There, there—there, there!” he murmured, and, put- 
ting his hand out reverently, touched her. She turned 
and leaned the arms that covered her face against him. 
Old Jolyon stood very still, keeping one thin hand on 
her shoulder. Poor thing! Let her cry her heart out— 
it would do her good. And the dog Balthasar, puzzled, 
sat down on his stern to examine them. 

The window was still open; the curtains had not been 
drawn; the last of daylight from without mingled with faint 
intrusion from the lamp within; there was a scent of new- 
mown grass. With the wisdom of a long life, old Jolyon did 
not speak. Even grief sobs itself out in time; only Time is 
good for sorrow—Time that sees the passing of each mood, 
each emotion in turn; Time the layer torest. The old know 
that. There came into his mind the (Continued on page 94) 
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Virtuous 


Wives 


By Owen Johnson 
Illustrated by George Gibbs 


A* DREW FORRESTER, 
an ambitious New York 
business man, has married 
Amy Starling, whose father— 
her mother having died when 
she was twelve—has brought 
her up in the most indulgent 
manner, while every responsi- 
bility has been spared her. 
The young couple find a place 
in a wealthy and idle set of 
people who are entirely 
strange to Andrew, and _ he, 
carried away by their mode of 
life and scale of living, resolves 
to sacrifice everything for a 
few years and become a mil- 
lionaire. So he accepts the 
presidency of a refining and 
smelting company, which post 
will necessitate long absences 
in Arizona and Mexico. 

Amy’s particular friends are 
Mesdames Dellabarre, Chal- 
loner, and Lightbody. These 
women see little of their hus- 
bands and are a great deal in 
the company of other men, 
but, as they never overstep 
the bounds of propriety, they 
regard themselves as perfectly 
yirtuous wives. Tody Daw- 
son and Jap Laracy are young 
men of the fetch-and-carry 
type, protégés of Irma Della- 
barre, and she obligingly turns the 
former over to Mrs. Forrester, in 
order that Amy, like the rest of her 
set, may have some “safe” gallant to dance 
attendance on her. The result is that, after 
a time, Dawson thinks himself madly in love 
with Amy. Then something unpleasant 
occurs. He tells Laracy that he has made a ‘“‘mess of 
things” and must straighten them out. Considerably 
perturbed, he calls on Mrs. Forrester, who will not 
receive him. He had announced his visit as relating to 
an elaborate social entertainment—the Versailles [éte— 
which Amy is about to give. 


T the moment of Dawson's agitated arrival, 

Mrs. Forrester, in the Louis XVI boudoir, fresh 

from the hands of her hair-dresser, was reclining 

in a deep-cushioned bergére, enveloped in a 

negligée which rivaled in delicacy the rare brocades and 
the dainty cartouches of Boucher which enlivened the walls 
hung in blue silk. Miss Pound, the housekeeper, had 
departed with the instructions for the day, leaving her to 
her reflections. Her nature was too amiable and gay to 
give in to violent depressions. Yet this morning she was 
annoyed—as one might see by the steady contraction 
of her eyebrows and the little furrowed lines of her forehead 
which had not been there two years ago. For this unusual 


“Don't worry, my dear.” said Irma consolingly; “it’s not a 


1 illion in Osaba 


youdon't? They say Andrew's edupa 


and unwelcome mood there were three reasons—a letter 
from Andrew, which lay in her lap, a marked copy of the 
latest Tattletale, at which she was glancing with a sensitive 
aversion of her little nostrils, and, last of all, the annoying 
problem of Tody Dawson. 

The letter from her husband had arrived several days 
before, postmarked from a town in northern Mexico— 
short, direct, complaining of his lack of news from her. 


My DEAR Amy: 

Three weeks now without word of you—you really might do better 
than that. Internal conditions here are so bad that I look forward 
to the future with great apprehension. I spoke to you of this, and I 
thought I had made you understand the situation. Last month’s 
account, just received from Miss Pound, was therefore a disagreeable 
surprise. I may be up any time or not for months. Please treat as 
serious my plea for economy. If the revolution spreads, the mines 
will have to close indefinitely. You may realize what that means 
to us. Aff., ANDREW. 
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Nevertheless, she had reproached her- 
ff pete Tae self at her neglect of Andrew, who was 
sal — working so hard, and had resolved that 
she would write him religiously three 
times a week—a long letter each Sunday 
morning and a short note on each Tues- 
day and Friday. As evidence of good 
faith, she had taken up her engagement- 
book and written across the dates 
selected, ‘‘Write Andrew.” She had 
even addressed and stamped a dozen 
envelops, so that in hurried moments 
half the work would be done. Further- 
more, she had called in Miss Pound 
and, assuming a severe manner, had 
said: 

“The bills last month were simply 
ghastly. We must economize this 
month.” 

“In what way, Mrs. Forrester?” 
asked Miss Pound, bristling up. 

“Tn every way,” she replied, and in 
order to cover her complete ignorance 
and to show that she was minutely 
informed, she repeated firmly, “In 
every possible way.” 

She had not the slightest conception 
of their situation. At first, when they 
had sublet, at twenty thousand dollars 
the season, the little palace they occu- 
pied, she had teen aghast at the sum. 
But Andrew had laughed and told her 
not toworry. She had such confidence 
in Andrew. There was nothing he 

could not do if his mind were made up. 
Why then, all at once, this bolt from a 
clear sky? Yet the ominous note of his 
peremptory warning remained in her mem- 
_ ory. For there was the Versailles féte 
which she had planned all season—the 
féte that would be a social mile-stone in her 
triumphant season. The cards had been 
out five weeks—how was it possible to re- 
call them? And the féte would cost— 
what all such important events must cost. 
Andrew’s letter had arrived just after 
luncheon, while she and Irma Dellabarre were 
waiting for the household pets, Dawson and 
Laracy, to call for them. 

“My, what a frown!” said Irma, over her coffee- 

cup. ‘Bad news?” 

“Bills,” said Amy blankly. To those obnoxious words, 
“duty” and ‘‘conscience,” she had added a third specter 
in a sort of unwelcome trinity. ‘‘He’s in a fearful temper 
about them.” 

“Ts that all?” said Irma, with a laugh. “All husbands 
grumble at bills. It’s quite an art in knowing when to 
present them.” 

She had been overwhelmed with remorse on receipt of “T’m horribly worried,’ said Amy penitently. “You 
this letter, the first in which he had shown a touch of criti- know there’s the Versailles féte. Have you any idea what 
cism. She was astounded and incredulous. There must such things cost?” 
have been some mistake. Surely she had written at least “Don’t worry, my dear,” said Irma consolingly; “it’s 
twice a week. But on consulting her engagement-book, the not a question of money. You know what they say in 
mystery was easily explained. The last weeks before Lent the Street—you don’t? They say Andrew’s cleaned up a 
had been absolutely crowded with social duties—four million in Osaba Mining this year. No, my dear; I don’t 
costume-balls, half a~dozen large dinners at home, every _ think it’s money.” 
night consumed until three and four in the morning, “But what, then?” 
luncheons, thes dansants, week-ends at Irma’s or Gladys ~ Mrs. Dellabarre stirred her cup, meditating; then she 
Challoner’s, impromptu engagements at restaurants, wit: raised her long eyelashes slowly, and a faint smile touched 
barely time to sandwich in a few hours’ necessary shopping _ the corners of her lips as she looked at her friend. 


question of money. You know what they say in the Street— 
Mining this year. No, my dear; I don't think it’s money” 


before the exactions of a social afternoon. Only the morn- “When a husband is jealous, he begins by complaining 
ings remained, but, when one woke at eleven, what with the _ of the bills.” 

masseuse and the hair-dresser, where was there time to do “‘ Andrew jealous!” said Amy, astounded. “Why should 
the things one really wanted to do? Andrew be jealous?” 
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“Well, you have had quite a following.” 

“Of course! But he—he is proud of that.” 

She had had more than the usual amount of attention 
and admirers, more than Gladys Challoner, even. There 
were a dozen youngsters of the “crocodile” class who 
worshiped her mutely and blissfully ran her errands. 
There were several foreigners who made love to her covertly, 
and a dozen other men who flirted with her in a conventional 
way; but, so far, she could face her conscience—for she was 
certain she had a conscience—and truthfully proclaim that 
no one man had been promoted from the ranks or ac- 
quired the right to be- 
lieve that she did more 
than gratefully toler- 
ate his attentions. As 
a matter of fact, she 
assured herself (and 
the answer seemed 
crushing) that to be 
forced to devote her- 
self to any one man 
would bore her to 
death. 

“Irma, how ab- 
surd!” she said, with 
the rising inflection. 
“No, no; that’s one 
thing I’m not worried 
about. I may be 
thoughtless and ex- 
travagant—I suppose 
I am—but I haven’t 
given him theslightest 
cause for jealousy— 
not theslightest.” She 
hesitated, glanced at 
the letter again, and 
said, “Well, now, 
have I?” 

“The Count de Fau- 
couleur?” 

“ Aforeigner,and be- 
sides—” Shestarted 
to confide, but bit her 
lip. “Well, whoelse?”’ 

“Frank Payson.” 

“Ridiculous!” 

“Britton.” 

“ Irma! 

“Then, of course, 
there’s always 
Tody——”’ 

“And Jap and 
Charlie Pardee and 
Phil and Harry,” she 
interrupted impa- 
tiently, “and the 
whole kindergarten. 
Irma, you don’t call 
them men!” 

“T know and you 
know, but does An- 
drew know?” 

“But, my dear,” said Amy, in helpless virtue, “it’s just 
because I am surrounded by a lot of foolish, harmless boys 
that Andrew should feel safe.” 

“And you have never had any trouble with them?” 
said Irma, watching her. ‘“Now—honestly?” 

Mrs. Forrester opened her eyes in unaffected amazement. 

“Never? How funny to ask that! They know my 
principles. They wouldn’t dare! The only time”—she 
stopped, and then continued—“ the only time I had to do— 
well, a little disciplining was with de Faucouleur, and that 
was really no trouble at all.” 


‘Ah, I was sure of it! Do tell me all.” 

“There’s nothing much to tell. After I met him at 
Gladys’s, he started in to make violent love to me—as a 
foreigner will do, you know—and—well, I made him 
understand—oh, very kindly—that I was devoted to my 
husband. I told him that American women were splendid 
pals and loved a spree, but that they were not women of 
light morals; he might find exceptions, but, for the most 
part, despite a little harmless flirting, we intended to remain 
virtuous wives.” Two years before, she had smiled over 


the same characterization by Irma, but no troubling mem- * 


From time to time, the silver-gray folds at the 
like a preening peacock, descended the step, 


ory returned to disturb her righteous gravity. ‘He under- 
stood—oh, at once! He was very nice about it. He apolo- 
gized for having—well, for having madea mistake. Now he 
is one of my most devoted friends, and I know he respects 
me for my honesty. Yes; I’m very proud of the way I 
handled him,” she added, with a toss of her head. 

“Foreigners don’t always understand our point of view,” 
said Irma meditatively; then, as she was blessed with a 
sense of humor, she added, “nor some Americans.” 
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“You can’t help men falling in love with you,” continued 
Amy, still studying the letter. ‘That’s their own affair. 
But I play fair. No; I certainly have nothing to reproach 
myself with on that score.” 

She picked up the letter and examined the way in which 
her husband had signed himself, “Affectionately,” which 
had been abbreviated to a rapid “Aff.” She found it de- 
pressingly mechanical, matter of fact, businesslike, and 
lacking the true savor of romance. She had grown more 
beautiful in a dramatic way, all her charms under nice 
control directed by a sure instinct for values, but when 


back parted. A graceful model emerged, posed 
and floated slowly amidst the tators 


her face relaxed into repose, ‘there was a difference. The 
unconscious pleasing that had once hovered there like the 
fresh fragrance of a flower was gone. Instead, there was a 
driven wakefulness, an interrupted excitement of the 
emotions, and an impatience for the next sensation. 

“Mr. Dawson and Mr. Laracy,” said Gregory, entering. 

“Oh, the boys! Send them up,” she said eagerly. 

Dawson and Laracy had come to escort them to the dress- 
maker’s, where their manly criticisms would be invaluable. 


Ill 


Tey formed an animated and noisy group in the gray- 
hung salons of Franceline’s, who, at that time, enjoyed the 
custom of fashion because she had the genius to perceive 
that her clients preferred to pay five hundred dollars for a 
dress which she could sell them with profit for half that 
sum. Ahead was a little raised stage with subdued 
lights. From time to time, the silver-gray folds at the back 
parted. A graceful model emerged, posed like a preening 
peacock, descended the step, and floated slowly amidst 
the spectators with mincing steps, her arms 

extended with feathery languor, her head pil- 
lowed against imaginary cushions, a vacant 
smile painted on an exquisite face. Franceline 
herself, as an extraordinary concession, stood 
in critical inspection, explaining to the group, 
detailing descriptions, encouraging the flippant 
criticisms of Dawson and Laracy, flattering 
their judgment, ever watchful for the first 
covetous glance in the eyes of the women. 
Tody and Jap, thus skilfully directed, passed 
from criticism to enthusiastic appreciation. 
From tirfle to time, the glance of a model— 
Betty or Priscilla or Lois—rested on them in 
discreet recognition. 

“T say, let’s have another look at that Callot 
negligée,”” said Tody, who knew the Paris 
dressmakers en connoisseur, and could name a 
model as unerringly as an expert distinguishes 
the parentage of a painting. “‘Irma, you must 
have it! It’s the line you like. I say, let’s 
see it again! I mean the one the tall blond 
girl’s got on. What’s her name?” 

“Hypocrite!” said Irma, under her breath. 
“As though you weren’t old friends!” 

Amy, who had still a great ignorance of the 
ways of young men of fashion, looked round in 
frowning incredulity. 

“Why, Tody, you don’t mean——” 

“Amy, you are innocent!” said Irma, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. “To-night they may be 
all dining together and imitating us.”’ 

Tody, who knew Amy better, protested his 
innocence so volubly that she began to have 
doubts. The suggestion pained her. She did 
not like to think of Tody and Jap, whom she 
admitted to her intimacy, frequenting the com- 
pany of such dangerous sirens. She resolved 
at the first opportunity to learn the truth and 
deliver the lesson. For, above all things, she 
intended to exert a good influence. But the re- 
turn of Priscilla in the Callot negligée drove 
such virtuous intentions from her mind. She 
coveted the gown, because she knew Irma 
wanted it and was hesitating at the price. 

“Ves; it’s too dainty for words,” said Irma, 
with a sigh. “If I had seen it a month 


“Tt’s just arrived—the newest thing,” said 
Franceline quickly. ‘And what is one more 
negligée to Mrs. Dellabarre?”’ 

“Now, Franceline, you know perfectly well 
that I’ve had three negligées here this spring,” said Mrs. 
Dellabarre, in a voice which carried to the farthest group, 
“and that’s quite enough. Don’t tempt me. Take it 
away—this instant!” 

Amy had set her heart on its possession from the moment 
she had seen the desire in Irma’s eyes, and the moment of 
indecision made her tremble. She had come firmly deter- 
mined to remain a spectator, steeled to resist the craving 
for beautiful things which had become a daily necessity in 
her existence. Since she must economize, she had 
resolved to begin at once. Her resolution held while the 
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dainty, exquisite treasure passed her once; she resisted 


when, a second time, Priscilla, who had her own coloring, | 


floated by, but when, a last. time, ‘summoned by 
Tody, the model approached, she held out no longer. From 
behind Irma’s back she sent Madame Franceline an impe- 
rious signal, which that astute reader of unspoken thoughts 
at once comprehended. 

“There’s a newer style coming over next week,” she said, 
with a signal to the model to retire, “which I think will 
interest you more, Mrs. Dellabarre.” 

Amy felt very guilty. At her first attempt to economize, 
she had stumbled. 

“Oh dear, I wish I wasn’t feeling so poor!” she said 
artfully. “I must have some things, but I don’t know when 
I can pay you.’ 

Franceline was full of sympathy. 

“Mrs. Forrester, you know I never send in bills until 
it’s convenient—there won’t be any trouble about that.” 
‘And she added solicitously, ‘‘ You mustn’t deprive yourself 
—for a trifle like that.” 

Amy Forrester drew a sigh of relief. The bill—and it 
was a large one—could go over into the fall. All her spirits 
returned. She felt she had accomplished something— 
something concrete. a 

“Me for the panier every time,” said Jap, smiling 
appreciatively at a dark-haired little model who came up 
on tiptoes, dainty as a Watteau shepherdess. 

Tody Dawson disagreed immediately, and the conver- 
sation became heated between the opposing enthusiasts. 

“Panier nothing! That’s nothing but a lot of side- 
saddles stuck on. Wake up, Jap; wake up! The art of 
being well clothed is all in the descending line.” 

“You're for the wet bathing-suit?” 

“Certainly. The human figure is beautiful—why distort 
it? Interpret it. I’m for things that wind and cling. All 
this other stuff is just a lot of icing on the cake, the bump 
on the log. It’s grotesque—sure it is—artificial!”’ 

“Tt depends on who’s inside the panier,” said,Jap, with 
an appreciative look at the black-haired Betty, who turned 
slowly before them. “It all comes down to this: There 
ought to be two styles, one for the dumplings and one 
for the string-bean.”’ 

“Speaking of dumplings,” said Tody, 
welcoming smile. 

Kitty Lightbody came rolling in, her china eyes sparkling 
with excitement. 

“My dear, am I late?” she exclaimed, making for Amy. 
“T suppose I am—hello, boys!—but Lulu kept me to show 
me—my dear, have you seen it?” 

“Seen what?” said Amy, vaguely alarmed. 

“This week’s Tattletale! My dear, you haven't? 
be furious.” 

“Hush, Kitty; don’t shout so!” said Amy, glancing 
round the room uneasily. “What do you mean? Is there 
something about me in it?” 

“Something! I should say there was, and a nasty slap, 
too,” said Kitty, in her reverberating voice. 

“At me?” asked Amy, her heart sinking before the dread 
specter of publicity. ‘But why? What? I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Oh, no names mentioned. It’s not so bad as all that,” 
said Mrs. Lightbody hastily, at sight of her friend’s pale 
stare. “We're all exposed to it. -Haven’t I been torn to 
pieces? Well, I should say I had! It’s outrageous such 
papers are allowed to exist,” said Kitty, who read it relig- 
iously. ‘Trouble is, people ‘alway s believe what they want.” 

Amy got up heavily, her cheeks burning before the curious 
glances which Kitty's volubility had centered on her. 

“T think I'll go,” she said dully. 

“Tl come, too,” said Irma, with a withering glance at 
Kitty Lightbody. ‘Really, Kitty, how can you be so 
stupid?” 

“Suppose I am a fool,” said that simple lady, with 
labored contriteness, *‘but I was so excited.” 
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They hastened down to the car, stopped at the nearest 
news-stand and bought a copy. To Amy's unquiet imagina- 
tion, even the little, weazened news-dealer who served her 
seemed to divine the awful truth. She opened it with q 
faltering hand and found the passage. 


One of the most destructive of our young matrons is Mrs. Andrew 
B. Forrester, whose coming Versailles féte is expected to be quite the 
hit of the season. Amy is nothing if not discreet, as many of our 
gilded youth have found to their discomfiture. The number of scalps 
at her twenty-two-inch belt is said to have gone into the third dozen? 
Mr. Forrester is kept busy in Mexico. 


“Oh, is that all?” said Irma, with a disappointed laugh, 

““All!’” echoed Amy weakly. 

The malicious little paragraph danced before her eyes, 
She sank back. It was her first experience with the pointing 
finger of public curiosity. She felt overwhelmed, bruised, 
soiled. 

“Trma, isn’t it awful?” she said, in a whisper. 
shall I do?” 

“Do? Laugh at it!” 

“Laugh? How can you say that? I feel like sinking into 
the ground.” 

“Don’t be absurd!” said Mrs. 
“Everyone has to face such things. 
who could have done it?” 

“T? Of course not.” 

“The worst is, it might be anyone. 
there is nothing so terrible.” 

“*Terrible?’ It makes me out a professional—I don’t 
know what—a professional coquette, a vulgar flirt, taking 
advantage of her husband’s absence.” Irma Dellabarre 
looked at her silently. “I’m ill over it. I simply can’t 
come to dinner to-night. I just couldn’t face people!” 

“Don’t be a goose! That would make talk. Oh, there'll 
be worse than this; but when you’ve seen your name in 
print a dozen times, you won’t mind at all.” 

“Tt’s terrible!” ; 

“But it’s over in twenty-four hours. Oh, it’s not agree- 
able at first. But you must grin and bear it. Husbands 
take such exaggerated views. Lucky Andrew’s away! 
Why, you foolish child!” she exclaimed, suddenly perceivs: 
ing Amy in tears. ‘‘Here—this won’t do!” She leaned 
forward, seized the speaking-tube and cried, “ Bingham, 
drive round the park!” 

At the end of an hour, Amy had somewhat regained her 
calm. She had an engagement at Lazare’s for tea. She 
protested she-would never go, that she couldn’t go, but Irma) 
laughed her into it. Nevertheless, her entry through the 
crowded room was the most painful thing she had evet 
done in her life. She felt her face go red. 

Every group whispered her name as she passed, and. 
mocking eyes grew about her like daisies in a field. Yet 
half an hour later she found that her breath came paint 
lessly, and she was able to jest over the incident “—_ 
Laracy, saying: 

“Look out! There is still room on my belt!” 

Inwardly there remained certain qualms. The ding 
that night bored her; the theater bored her, and when “i 
gathered at the inevitable dance-club at midnight, she 
pretexted a headache to explain her somber mood, whielt 
was so unusual as to be remarked. For her success lay not ‘ 
alone in the rare distinction of her beauty, but in that shige 
was young in pleasure. Her capacity was genuine an@ 
insatiable. When she was of the party, she communica 
to all her radiant spirits, her tiptoe excitement, her ardent: 
gaiety, and this spontaneous quality of enjoyment, amid. 
the ‘counterfeit youth and laboring pleasure, was ra? 
enough to make her a valuable acquisition. : 4 

By two o’clock, she could Stand it no longer. f 

“Tody, be a dear boy; call my car and take me home,” 
she said. 

“By George, I’ll cowhide the cad who published that!” 
said Dawson wildly, somewhat overexcited. ‘“‘I will, too, 
if you say the word.” 


What 


Dellabarre, amazed, 
Have you any idea 


After all, my dear, 
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“I don’t know whether you have read this pleasant reference tous. I have.’ And he flung on the table the 
unlucky number of the Tattletale, which he had drawn from his pocket 
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she said glibly. ‘*That’s too 

ridiculous to worry about. All the same, you 
are a nice boy to say that. Get my car now, 
and don’t say anything. I'll slip away.” 

In the car, her doubts returned uneasily. 
She drew back into her corner, her chin against 
her palm, a little frown on her forehead, quite 
oblivious of Tody, who was rattling on with 
loosened tongue. 

“Have I really done anything wrong?”’ she 
asked herself. ‘‘I don’t think so. Didn’t An- 
drew himself tell me to play all I wanted?” 

She had played, and that was all, as all her 
friends were doing, and much less than some she 
knew. They made the pretense of being virtuous 
wives, but many laid themselves open to gossip— 
notably Gladys Challoner. She herself had at- 
tracted certain men deliberately, one or two for 
‘the pleasure of infuriating Gladys or Irma, but she 
had lain down her laws and permitted not the 
slightest deviation. 

“T can’t help men being devoted to me,” she 
repeated stubbornly. “That's their lookout. I 
piay fair. No one could have been more honest, 
more careful than I have. Men respect me.” 

She had worked herself up to this state of moral 
complacency when abruptly, out of a clear sky, 
she heard, through the maze of her own thoughts, 
Tody Dawson calling her name, and the next 
moment she realized that he had caught up her 
hand and kissed it. At first, she was too amazed 


“It isn’t that,” 


to move. 
“Tody!” 
+f Amy , Amy—haven’t you known it—haven’t 


you seen? Good God, I can’t hide it any longer!” 
he cried wildly, still clutching her hand. 

She understood. She sat up, looking at _ 
in cold anger. 

“Tody Dawson, how dare you do such a thing?” < 

Frightened at her tone, he dropped her hand and 
began to stammer out confused, incoherent protestations. 

“Amy, don’t be too hard on me! If you knew, 

“Tody Dawson, be quiet!” She seized the ‘tube and 
brought the car toa stop. “Now, get out!” 

He caught one glimpse of her stern face, and obeyed with 
clumsy haste. The silk hat he wore crashed against the 
door and toppled off. He recovered it awkwardly and 
backed out onto the sidewalk, terrified at what he had 
done. She saw him standing in the rain, a ridiculous 
picture, hugging the crushed hat, on which drops had 
begun to glisten. 

“Now drive on!” 

She had acted swiftly, without reflection, without thought 
of what Bingham would read into this brusque, humiliating 
dismissal. 

“Perhaps it was a mistake to take him so seriously,’’ she 
thought, instantly apprehensive—the Count de Faucouleur 
had done asmuch. “J should have shamed him by laughing 
at him.” 

What had doubled her anger had been the malicious 
conjunction of circumstances. Was there some right to 
criticism of her conduct? She went to bed, a prey to nervous, 
racing doubts, saying to herself again and again, 
what do I do that men can make such mistakes?” 


i{———’ 


IV 


Her anger had dwindled to annoyance at the ridiculous 
side of the adventure, and her annoyance to unease, by the 
time Dawson had been announced. She hesitated before 
refusing to see him, for she realized that there must be some 
readjustment or the broil would become public, and con- 
clusions would be drawn which would be disagreeable, 
specially after the public reference she had received. 


a 


“But 


Nevertheless, he should have telephoned before claiming 
admittance at such an hour. She excused herself without 
explanation. 

When Morley returned with his note, she took it eagerly, 
frowning yet relieved, for she sought a way to close the 
incident. She tried the edges, to make sure they had not 
been tampered with, composed her expression, and read the 
jerky Strawl. 

You must see me. 
what I'll do. 

Further down, as an afterthought was added, 


You can say it’s about the costumes for the Versailles fCte. 


I’m miserable. I must explain, or I don’t know 


“But that’s true, we must decide,” she thought immedi 
ately. “How could I have forgotten that?”’ 

The Versailles féte which she had planned was quite 
the most important event of her whole life. There were a 
hundred details to settle, decorations, costumes, music, 
lighting; above all, there was the minuet of honor, 
which she was to dance with Dawson, Gladys Challoner, 
and young Pardee. 

“T simply can’t give that up,” she said miserably, and 
this last eventuality seemed to her the crowning burden 
of her successive misfortunes. “How silly of Tody to spoil 
everything by acting like that! What am I to do? And 
everything is announced.” 
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She saw him standing in the rain, a ridiculous picture, 
hugging the crushed hat, on which drops 
had begun to glisten 


The more she considered the scrawled note, the more the 
question of the ball emerged from the background and 
dominated the situation. There was absolutely no possibil- 
ity of replacing Tody Dawson, who danced like an angel, 
according to modern conceptions of a celestial paradise. 

“Yes; I must see him. I must see him if only to find out 
what I have done that he could misinterpret. Yes; that’s 
it,” she said, relieved at having acquired a nobler reason 
than her own personal need. ‘I must know—in order not 
to make another mistake.” 

She turned to Morley. 

“Tell Mr. Dawson I can see him for ten minutes.” 

“Down-stairs, madam?” 

She reflected. There was a morning-room off her 
apartments which would not be exposed to busy ears. 

“No; in the little gold salon.” 

_ When Dawson came stumbling in, head hung and pluck- 
ing at his glove, she was waiting by the piano. 

“No; leave the door open,” she said, as Morley started to 
close it. Fora door that is closed is a door with excellent ears. 

The maid’s footsteps died in the corridor. All that he had 
rehearsed fled from his memory. In two years, the girl 
with whom he had danced, flirted, and played had assumed 
authority and poise. He felt like a schoolboy caught in an 
absurdity. 

“Good heavens, if I say I was tipsy, she’ll never forgive 
me!” he thoryht. 

“Well?” she said, in cold interrogation, without relaxing 
the forbidding stateliness of her pose. 


“T can’t explain,” he said, 
dropping into a chair and taking 
his head in his hands. “Amy, 
I’m wretched! I wouldn’t have 
offended you—you, of all the 
world! Good Lord, I’d cut off 
my right hand first!” 

“Ts the boy really in 
love with me?” she won- 
dered, and she said, 

“But you must explain; 
you owe me that.” 

“T can’t; itll only 
make it worse,” he said 
desperately. 

“But what have I 
done; what mistake did 
I make?” 

“You? Good heav- 
ens—you! What do you 
mean?” he said, looking 
up terrified. 

“What I can’t under- 
stand,” she repeated firmly, 
“is where I’ve been wrong.” 
“You! Good Lord, Amy— 
‘are you crazy?” 
“My dear Tody,” she said. 
quietly, resolved now to treat 
him like a boy, “if you took 
such a liberty, what did you 
expect me to do?” 
At this, he looked so utterly 
crushed that she began to 
feel a little pity. 
“Don’t be too hard ona 
fellow,” he said, getting up 
and walking to the window 
with real emotion, for, in his 
effort to convince her of the 
depth of his passion, he had 
begun to convince himself. 
Men have flung away their existence 
on just such turns of comedy. 

“T suppose he’s in love with me, the 
romantic boy!” she thought, impressed by a spasm which 
shook his shoulders. Nevertheless, as she was genuinely 
concerned, she repeated, 

“Well, what did I do wrong?” 

“Good heavens, Amy, be human; have a heart!” he said, 
lapsing into familiar slang. “Do you think I knew what 
I was doing? Men don’t do things cold-bloodedly. We 
sometimes lose our heads,”’ he added bitterly, digging his 
nails into his palms. ‘But whatever you think—good 
Lord, Amy, you mustn’t think that I for a moment ever 
believed—you—you cared—that I meant anything to 
you—that—O Lord, I don’t know what I am saying!” 

He stopped and looked at her, and as he saw her standing 
before him, so near and yet so far beyond him, so radiant 
and so fragile, with all the art that she had absorbed, more 
precious than the luxurious setting which surrounded her, 
he felt like throwing himself at her knees and crying, 

“Do anything to me—make your conditions—only let 
me see you, let me love you as before!” 

Something of this flashed into his face, for her voice be- 
came like stone again. 

“Tody, I am a married woman,” she said quietly. 
“Do you realize that?”’ 

“Realize! I don’t realize anything,” he said, swallow- 
ing hard. 

“But what are we going to do?” she said thoughtfully, 
for, while she believed in his devotion, as it was easy for 
her to believe in all men’s attraction to her, she was not . 
convinced that any devastating passion (Continued on page 121) 
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HEN we had reached the red sand- 
stone, Ambrose cautioned us to go 
quietly, for, said he: 

“These she cats won’t stand. If 
she makes another break, we’ll have to follow her 
over the red, and we'll be old men before we can 
climb out.” 

We did our best to follow instructions, but the 
going was steep and treacherous, and we made 
more noise than three wooden-legged painters on 
a piazza roof. Probably the furious barking of 
the dogs drowned the sounds of our approach, for 
the lioness held her stand. 

She was in a thick, low-spreading cedar, and 
three of the dogs were in the tree with her. It 
would have made a good picture, but here again 
it would have taken an X-ray to penetrate the 
cover. Governor, a wicked, white-eyed Siberian 
wolfhound, had worked his way up to where he 
could almost nip the cougar’s feet, while Tub and 
Fanny, a young matron who had left a family of 
nursing children in camp, urged him to be game 
and do so. 

“You got to kill her cold, the first shot, or she’ll 
get every dog in the pack,” Ambrose whispered. 

It was pretty close work, for the animal’s neck 
was hidden, and I could only make out a part of 
tawny shoulder. 

At the crack of the gun, the lioness was gone, 
and so was Ambrose. There came a savage chorus 
of yelps, growls, howls, and exclamations from the 
dogs, then a furious crashing in the undergrowth. 
As I ran past the cedar, Tub was yelling murder 
at the top of his voice and holding up a limp fore , 
leg, while, securely wedged in a narrow fork over- Mr. Beach, wr pact costume when we arrived. We allowed 


A fog in the 
Grand Canon 


Mr. Beach gives here the account 
Cajfion region of Arizona. He and 
comedian, were members of a 
“Uncle Jim” Owen, who owned the 
was the most distinguished mem- 
camera and operator, made _ its 
Cafion. Here they got on the trail 
break in the cliff, and was located 

Beach, Stone, and Means nerved 

coup de grace, an undertaking 

and meditation.” The rest of the 


head, Fanny appeared to be 
taking a swimming lesson, 
meanwhile uttering one ear- 
splitting shriek upon another. 
Her cries were not of agony, 
as I momentarily feared, nor 
was Tub’s injury the result of 
a blow from theflioness. He 
had wrenched his leg, and 
Fanny—well, Fanny’s figure 
was not what it had been 
before those puppies came; 
hence her mishap. ‘ 
No; the deer-devouring 
career of that cougar had 
ended in the very act of kick- 
ing off from that limb, and 


the dogs were worrying her. 
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of acougar-hunting adventure in the Grand 
his brother-in-law, Fred Stone, the noted 
party organized by Ambrose Means and 
pack of hunting ‘dogs, of which Pot-hound 
ber. The party, which had a motion-picture 
way to the main table-land north of the 
ofafemale cougar. The lioness descended a 
far below on a wide shelf of red sandstone. 
themselves to go down and administer the 
which, the author says, “called for prayer 
party had been sent back to the plateau. 


them to think they had done the killing, 
which, I learned, is a part of the game. 
“We got her easy, didn’t we?” Am- 
brose said, wiping the sweat out of his eyes. 
“We'll top out before dark, if we hurry.” 
“I won’t,” Fred firmly declared, “unless I find 
the rest of my pants on the way up.” He backed 
into a thick brush clump, where he blushed a dull brick-red 
every time we looked at him. ‘‘ What a fellow needs for this 
business,”’ said he, ‘‘is a pair of sole-leather running-tights.” 
It was a long pull back up the cafion-side; the green hide 
was heavy, and we left a number of dried-up springs in our 
wake. When we finally rose over the rim, we found Miller in 
low spirits but loud in his opinion of lions and lion-hunters. 
“You boys move too fast for good pictures,” he com- 
plained. “Why, I didn’t get fifteen feet of Fred in that 
tree! You must take your time. Stick! When I get you 
tight, stick! Gee, I’ll be a joke at the Screen Club if this 
keeps up! You guys will ruin my reputation.” 


By 
Rex Beach 


The going 


was steep 


It was Fred’s turn to be indignant. 

“Didn’t I stick?” he demanded. “I was twenty minutes 
climbing down out of that tree.” 

“Fifteen feet,’ Miller declared. 
That’s how you stuck! Well, we’re going to rehearse the 
next stunt. You boys are going to go down and rope the 


“Less than a second. 


next lion we find and bring him out. I'll stay up here and 

look for a nice open tree where the light is right; then we'll 

untie him, put him up it, and I’ll get a real picture. tou can 
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take turns in front of the machine; you 
can rope him till he’s ragged. Only, 
move slow.” 

“Pack out a live lion?” I inquired, in 
dismay. ‘Out of—there?” 


Fanny and her family 


“Sure! You're a big, strong 
guy.” 

For some unaccountable rea- 
son, Ambrose seconded this fan- 
tastic idea. He seconded it with 
enthusiasm. 

“We'll do that very little 
thing!” he cried. 

It is true I am big and strong, 
but my strength was not equal 
to this unfeeling proposal. I 
became giddy, and my knees 
gave way. When I revived, 
some one had propped Fred 
against a tree and was holding 
snow to his temples. 

Alas, the power of an evil sug- 
gestion! It recurs. It grows 
until it obsesses the mind of its 
unhappy victim. This pheno- 
menon, I am told, accounts for 
much crime. That extravagant proposal 
to subdue a wild lion and to take it out 
of the cafion alive preyed upon us. It 
was preposterous, absurd; nevertheless, 
we could not escape it, once it had taken root in 
our brains. The very monstrosity of the idea ren- 
dered it hideously fascinating, and we were drawn 
to it as moths are drawn toa flame. We had come 
to Arizona to rest and to recuperate; we didn’t want to 
pack anything into or out of any cafion, much less this one. 
Very much less did we desire to have dealings of such a 
nature with a live and peevish lion. We had packed one 
empty lion-skin out, and we were not the same men we 
had been. To think of scaling those clifis with another 
skin stuffed and mounted with the live, pulsating, indignant 
carcass of its original owner caused our joints to complain 
and our veins to run water. We lost much sleep over the 
possibility that we might be induced to tackle such a hor- 
rid undertaking; our appetites disappeared; we became 
irritable and weakly hysterical. We awoke in the stilly 
hours with frightened cries, for our dreams were peopled 
with saber-toothed nightmares. But all the time we knew 
that we were going to do it, forit takes courage to bea 
coward, and we were just ordinary, unheroic citizens. 

During the next few days we left Miller in camp while we 
hunted—with encouraging ill fortune. We hunted in every 
kind of weather, all of which was bad. We hunted the high 


rim; then we went below and hunted the red sand- 
stone. We hunted in rain, in fog, and in snow) "We 
got lost, and for long hours we wandered 
through the forests, wet, hungry, miserable, 
buoyed up only by the realization that if 


a live lion and lug it out of the cafion.. But 


good fortune in this respect became monotonous; 


Miller, the camera-man was left in camp, while the 


gnarled trees and queer rock-formations assume the likeness 
of prehistoric monsters, and one has no more sense of 
direction than a jellyfish. There is a constant temptation 
to ride off into space, and no little danger of doing so, for 
the earth’s surface breaks away as if it had been removed 
by a cleaver, and when the cafion is bank-full of thick 
vapors, it looks as inviting as a feather bed. One skirts 
it with the sensations of riding the clouds on a winged 
steed. More than ever is one amazed to learn how far the 
off-side of a horse sticks out, and when one’s animal stumbles, 
one involuntarily bites one’s left ventricle, which in itself 
has an element of danger in it. Occasionally the mist will 
thin until, far below, away down “between the horse’s feet, 


we perished thus, we would not have to rope © 
invariably we got safely back tocamp. Qiug 
Let me state, in passing, that it is an experience 


to rim the Grand Cafion in a fog. The world is: 
ghostly and unreal; objects are magnified: a 
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dim spruce-tops are dimly discernible; again it will close like 
smothery curtains, through which one must blindly push. 

On one such day we were drying out round 
a fire, the dogs were shivering wretchedly, huge 
wet snowflakes were coating us like goose feath- 
ers, when Ambrose voiced the fear that we boys 
were not getting our money’s worth out of the 
trip. It was his idea that we should leave 
camp much earlier, and thereby have more 
time in which to enjoy ourselves. We wrung 
out our mittens, clawed the accumulated snow 
from the backs of our necks. and through chat- 


The younger 
dogs gave 

up, but Pot- 
hound per- 
severed in his investigations 


therefore we offered no strenuous 
objection when the matter was 
put up to Uncle Jim. 

Uncle Jim is a thorough man, 
and literal to a fault. He had 
us out the next morning at half- 
past two, and he kept us awake 
with a sharp stick until we had 
swallowed our breakfast. To 
amuse us and to occupy our 
minds, he told us a story. 

“There’s a trade-rat 
around camp—”’ he be- 

‘gan, but was interrupted. 

— “What’s a 

trade-rat?” 

_ some one pois- 

'onously in- 
quired. 

“He’s a kind 
of rat that never 


rest of the party hunted 


a tering teeth assured 
atta him that any more en- 
Joyment of this sort 
cual would probably give 
thick us pneumonia. But he 
ckirts Was set. When wecon- 
ined sidered the matter, we 
i decided that pneumo- 
abies nla wasn’t so bad after 


all. Congestion, fever, 
delirium had the edge 

on mutilation at the Fred Rex Boosh 
hands of a cougar; 
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takes anything without leaving something in its place— 
maybe nothing more than a twig or,a pebble, but some- 
thing. You'll see their nests all over this country. I had 
a party out once, and there was a woman in it. One day, 
she lost a pair of gloves. We couldn’t find ’em any place, 
and the next night she lost her pocketbook with all her 
change in it. I told her a trade-rat probably had it, but 
she allowed a trade-cowboy had probably done the trick. 
I saw she didn’t believe there was any such rats, and she 
went home thinking one of my boys had robbed her. It 
made me feel awful bad. 

“The next year I camped in that 
very place, and in the morning I found 
one of those gloves in the grub-box and 
one of my spoons gone. I put Pot- 
hound on the trail—he’ll track anything 
I tell him to—and he run Mr. Rat 
dewn in short order. In the nest I 
found that other glove and the lady’s 
pocketbook, along with a lot of table- 
silver I’d lost at odd times. I sent the 
pocketbook to the lady, but I bet she 
thinks I’d ought to pay interest for the 
time I used her money.” 

We left camp at four o’clock, while it 
was still so dark that a man needed a 
lantern to blow his nose, and at nine 
o’clock Pot-hound let out a deep boom. 
The young dogs nearly upset him in 
their desire to corroborate his discovery 
and to split credit forit. It was a cold 
trail, however, and they quickly over- 
ran it. After this false start, they re- 
turned for a consultation; then they 
followed the veteran, who set off at a 
moderate pace. Pot will not be hur- 
ried, nor will he permit himself to be dis- 
couraged. 

“Tt’s a lion,” Ambrose announced, “and * 
he’s in the game-bag.” 


+, 


Taking a shot at a cougar 


During the next three hours we witnessed the most won- 
derful, the most uncanny exhibition of canine sagacity I 
have ever beheld. The trail was evidently hours old, and it 
had been made by a hunting cougar, for it meandered aim- 
lessly. It ran into and out of draws; it took us far back into 
the forest, then out again to the edge of the chasm. 

Meanwhile, the sun was bright, the heat was intense, and 
the scent was becoming ever more difficult to follow. We 
sat our horses for perhaps a quarter of an hour at a time 
while the dogs worked a space no larger than a room. They 


The country 
in which the 
cougar-hunt 


took place 


would smell every leaf, every pine-cone, every twig; they 
would rear up and smell both sides of overhanging branches 
for the full length; they would lip the ground until their 
tongues were black. Occasionally they would break away 
and make wide circles, only to return and take up the scent 
where they had lost it, working out the trail with the care 
of scientists. 

After a couple of hours, the younger ones gave up and lay 
down, baffled, exhausted; but Pothound persevered in his 
investigations, for all the world like some patient old pro- 
fessor in a laboratory. By this time, he could detect the 
scent only in shady places, and there but faintly. He would 


give tongue at the base of a tree, then trot across one open 
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space after another until he caught it again. He possesses this a day’s work, Pot refused to leave. Ambrose called 
the hunting instinct raised to the mth degree of refinement, him, but the old fellow was once more meandering from 
and I seriously doubt if any other animal on this continent shade to shade, occasionally giving voice to his announce- 
could have duplicated his performance. ment that the king had passed this way. We waited. 
We had skirted a deep cafion which ran Eventually the rest of the pack rose stiffiy and 
back into the mesa when Ambrose said: followed him, but with expressions of resig- 
“There’s a spring down yonder. Let’s nation which made it plain that they consid- 
take the dogs under and give them a drink. ered Pot a stubborn old fool 
Maybe they'll strike the trail down there.” who had to be humored. 
Accordingly, we tied our horses and de- 


The lioness was limp when we let her 


down. She had fainted 


Ambrose held his sombrero to his ear. 
There came a faint soprano yelp from 
Fanny, then a doubtful boom from Gover- 
nor; later, we heard a distant commotion 
under the rim. Ambrose replaced his hat. 

“Come on, boys,” said he; “they've treed 
him!” 

Away we galloped, and when we dismounted, 

a few moments later, a blood-stirring chorus rose 
from beneath our feet, and we could see the dogs 
leaping at the base of a tall pine far below. 
“No rough stuff this time,’”’ Ambrose cautioned, 
as we went crashing downward. 
“We're going to rope, throw, and 
brand this bird, and bring him 
out alive.” 

This cougar looked like 
the twin sister of the other 
one. She, too, was 
poised in the lower 
branches of her tree, 
and peering curious- 
ly down at the dogs 
when we arrived.. 
Once again we took 
positions where we 
could ease her fall in 
case she decided to 
jump. 

Ambrose, with his 
lariat in his teeth, 
went up to call, but 
as he mounted toward 
her, the lioness retreated. 
After some trouble, he 
managed to get above her, but as 
he uncoiled his rope, she quitted 
her position and soared outward in 


scended. We found 
the water—and 
consumed most of it 
—then Ambrose led 
the pack down the 
gulch on a fruitless 
quest. He returned with 
the regretful announce- 
ment that all bets were 
off and we'd better go home. 

Up we climbed and remounted 
our horses. But, although’ the 


young dogs were delighted to call As the last knot was drawn, the lioness recovered amighty leap. (Continued on page 100) 
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Henry Calverly accomplishes the impossible 


By Samuel Merwin 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


ISS AMELIA DITTENHOEFER was a figure 
in Sunbury. She had taught two generations 
of its young in the old Filbert Avenue school. 
And during more than ten years, since 

relinquishing that task, she had supplied the Society, 
Church Doings, Women’s Realm, and Personal Mention 
departments of the Weekly Voice of Sunbury with their 
regular six to eight columns of news and gossip. 

And as several hundred Sunbury men and women 
had once been her boys and girls, this sort of personal 
news came to her from every side. Her “children,” of 
whatever present age, 
accepted her as an in- 
stitution, like the uni- 
versity building, Gen- 
eral Grant, or . Lake 
Michigan. She never 
had a desk in the Voice 
office, but worked at 
home or moving briskly 
about the town. Home, 
to her, was the rather 
select, certainly high- 
priced boarding-house 
of Mrs. Clark on Simp- 
son Street, over by the 
lake, where she had 
lived, at this time, for 
twenty-one or twenty- 
two years. She was 
little, neat, precise, and 
doubtless (as I look 
back on those days) 
equipped for much more 
important work than 
any she ever found to 
do in Sunbury. But 
Woman’s sun had 
hardly begun to rise 
then. 

As Henry Calverly, 
3d had been, at the age 
of six, one of her boys, 
and during the past two 
years had shared with 
her the reporting work 
of the Voice, it was not 
unnatural that she 
should stop him as he 
was hurrying, airily 
twirling his thin bam- 
boo stick, over to 
Stanley’s restaurant. It 
was noontime. Simp- 


son Street was quiet. 
They walked along past 
Donovan’s drug store 
and Jackson’s book 
store (formerly B. F. 
Jones’) and turned the 


Here, in front 


of an unfrequented photographer’s studio, Miss Dit- 
tenhoefer stated her problem. She looked, though 


her trim little person was erect as always, rather beaten 
down. 

“Mr. Boice has taken half my work, Henry—Church 
Doings and Society. 
you're to do it.” 


He sent me a note. I gather that 
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“There,” he remarked unexpectedly, “is a pretty girl!” 
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tales of cruelty—tales of the boys who had gone 


Samuel 


“Ne?” Henry spoke in honest amazement. . 

“Doubtless. He’s cutting down expenses. I mind, of 
course, after all these years. I’ve worked very hard. And 
on the money side, I shall mind a little.” 

“You don’t mean——”’ 

“Oh, yes. Half the former wage. And they don’t pen- 
sion old teachers in Sunbury. But this is what I want to 
tell you 

“Oh, but Miss Dittenhoefer, I don’t——” 

“Nevermind, Henry; it’sdone. Of course Ishouldn’t have 
said as much as this. Though perhaps I had to say it to 
somebody. Forget what you can of it. But now—I wanted 
to give you this list. There’s a good lot of society for sum- 
mer. Never knew the old town to be so gay. Two or three 
things in South Sunbury that are important. They feel 
that we’ve been slighting them down there this year. I’ve 
noted everything down. And I’ve written the church soci- 
eties, asking them to send announcements direct to the 
office after this.” 

“T don’t want your work,” said Henry, coloring up. “It 
ain’t—isn’t—square.”’ 

“But it’s business, Henry. Mr. Boice explained that in 
his note. You'll find I’ve written everything out in detail 
—all my plans and the right ladies to see. Good-by now.” 

Henry, pained, unable to believe that Miss Dittenhoe- 
fer’s day could pass so abruptly, walked moodily back to 
Stanley’s and, as usual, bolted his lunch. The unkindness 
to Miss Dittenhoefer directly affected himself. It meant 
more of the routine desk-work and more running around 
town. 

It seemed to Henry that he was now doing all the work 
he could manage. During two hideously long years he had 
worked, he felt, like a dog and a slave for Norton P. Boice 
and his paper. Then, for a few weeks, what with girls and 
the queer stirrings of a decided talent within himself, he 
had flared up, run a little wild. He was back on the tread- 
mill now. Beginning but a few days back. And for twelve 
a week. A whole lot of money. In his heart, 
he had felt, still felt, conscientious about that 
twelve a week. He had determined to earn it. 
And he had forsworn girls—flatly. There had 
been a flirtation with Corinne Doag, who had 
visited Mrs. Arthur V. Henderson and who sang. 
It had been stirring. Under the spell of certain 
semilove-scenes he had written an account of the 
Business Men’s Picnic which—well, Humphrey 
Weaver was the driest of critics if the best of 
friends, and he had pronounced it worthy of 
Kipling. Mildred Henderson had said point- 
blank, more than once, that he was a genius. 
He didn’t feel like one now. oe 

Old Boice had been loading work on him of 
late. And now this society and church stuff! 

Then, slowly as he sat there staring at the 
pink mosquito-bar that was gathered round 
the chandelier, his eyes filled. It was hard to 
believe that even Mr. Boice could do a thing 
like that to Miss Dittenhoefer. Coolly cut- 
ting her pay in half! It seemed to Henry wanton 
cruelty. It suggested to his sensitive mind other 


into Chicago wholesale houses for their training 
and had found their fresh young-dream ideals 
harshly used in the desperate struggle of business. 

Henry, I am certain, thought of Mr. Boice at this 1:oment 
with about as much sympathy as a native of a jungle- 
village might feel for a man-eating tiger. That look about 
Miss Dittenhoefer’s mouth when she smiled! It was a 
world, this of placid-appearing Sunbury and the big city 
Just below the town line, in which men fought each other 
to the death, in which young boys were hardened and 
coarsened and taught to kill or be killed, in which women 
were tortured by hard masters until their souls cried out. 

Boice, I am sure, sensed nothing of this somewhat morbid 
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hostility. Henry appeared to him as a sometimes annoying 
boy who had quite a gift at writing and a greater gift- at 
loafing. No; until Robert A. McGibbon turned up in Sun- 
bury, Mr. Boice had some reason to feel settled and com- 
placent in his years. His private funds were secure in his 
wife’s name. And he had every reason to believe that, before 
many months more, it would be his privilege and pleasure 
to run this McGibbon out of town for good. If the matter 
of Miss Dittenhoefer should, for a little while, stir up senti- 
mental criticism, why—well, it was business. Sound busi- 
ness. And you couldn’t go back of sound business. 

Henry sighed, got slowly up, had his meal-ticket punched 
at the desk by Mrs. Stanley, went back to the office. 


The sunny, listless July day was at its lowest ebb—when 
men who had the time dawdled and smoked late over their 
lunch, when ladies took naps. 

Flies crawled languidly about the speckled walls of the 
Voice, office. Outside the screen door and the plate-glass 
front window, the hot air, rising from the cement sidewalk, 
quivered so that the yellow outlines of the Sunbury House 
across the street wavered unstably, and the dusty trees over 
there wavered, and the men sitting coatless,. suspendered, 
in the yellow rocking-chairs on the long veranda, wavered. 
Through the open pressroom door came the sound of one 
small job-press rumbling at a handbill job; the other presses 
were still. The compositors worked or idled without talking. 

Here in the office, Henry, tipped back in his kitchen chair 
before the ink-stained, cluttered pine table by the end wall, 


coat off, limp wet hand- 
kerchief tucked care- 
fully round his neck a 
inside the collar, chewed x / 
a pencil, gazing now at 

the little pile of blank copy-paper before him, now at a dis- 
couraged fly on the wall. Gradually the fly took on a per- 
verse interest among his wandering, unhappy thoughts. 
Prompted, doubtless, by a sense of inner demoralization 
that was now close to recklessness, he reached for a pen, 
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filled it with ink, and shot a scattering volley at the 
slow-moving insect. 

At the desk—a regular roll-top—by the pressroom door, 
Humphrey Weaver, also coatless, cob pipe in mouth, long, 
lean face wrinkled in the effort to keep his usually docile 
mind on its task, elbow on desk and long fingers spread 
through damp hair, was correcting proof. 

Mr. Boice’s desk, up in the front window, outside the 
railing, stood vacant. The proprietor might or might not 
stop in on the early-afternoon trip from his house on upper 
Chestnut Avenue to the post-office (where he also reigned 
supreme). Mr. Boice could do as he liked. His time was 
hisown. He lived on the labor of others. A fact which often 
stirred up in Henry’s breast a rage that was none the less 
bitter because it was impotent. It was the sort of thing, 
he felt, in his more nearly lucid moments, that you have to 
stand—the wall against which you must beat your head 
year after year. { 

Henry, victorious over the fly, settled back. He tried to 
work. Then sat for a time brooding. Then, finally, turned 
to his friend. 

“Hump,” he said, “I—I know you wouldn’t think I 
had much to do—I mean the way you get work done—I 
don’t know what it is—but I wish I could see a way to 
begin on all this new work. I know I’m no good, but——” 

“T wouldn’t say that.”” Humphrey, glad of a brief respite, 
settled back in his swivel-chair. ‘I could never have writ- 
ten that picnic story. Never in the world. We're different, 
that’s all. You're a racer; I’m a work-horse. I don’t know 
just what it’s coming to. He isn’t handling you right.” 

“That’s it!” Henry cried, softly but eagerly. “He 
isn’t!” 

“T suppose you know now about Miss Dittenhoefer.” 
Henry’s head bowed in assent. ‘“‘I didn’t have the heart 
to tell you myself, Hen.” He picked up his proofs, then 
looked up and out the window. “There,” he remarked 
unexpectedly, “is a pretty girl!” 

Henry turned with the quickness of long habit. 

“Where?” he asked, then discovered the young person 
in question standing on the hotel veranda talking with Mrs. 
B. L. Ames and Mary Ames. 

She was a new girl. Even now, though Henry had given 
up girls for good, she caused a quickening of his pulse. 
She was pretty—rather slender, in a blue skirt and a trim 
white shirt-waist, and an unusual amount of darkish hair 
that massed effectively about a face, the principal character- 
istics of which, at this distance and through the screen door, 
was a bright, almost eager smile. : 

It is a not uninteresting fact, to those who know something 
of Henry’s susceptibility on previous occasions, that his 
gaze wandered moodily back to his table. He sighed. His 
hand strayed up and began pulling at his little mustache. 

“You haven’t told me what I’m to do about it, Hump,” 
he said. “This society thing really stumps me.” 

“T haven’t known quite what to say. That’s all, Hen. 
The old man is riding you, of course. I didn’t think, when 
he raised you to twelve a week, that he’d just lie down and 
pay it. Meekly. Not he! He’s a crafty old duck. Very, 
very crafty— Cheese it; here he comes!” 

The shadow of Norton P. Boice fell across the door-step. 
The screen door opened with a squeak, and ponderously 
the quietly dominating force of Simpson Street came in, 
inclined his massive head in an impersonal greeting, and 
lowered his huge bulk into his chair. 

Mr. Boice was six feet and some inches, and was big in 
frame and flesh. The upper part of his protruding, spotted 
vest was covered by a thick, yellowish white beard. The 
sort of beard that a man is secretly vain about. Across the 
lower part of the vest hung a heavy gold chain and con- 
spicuous insignia of high rank in a fraternal order. 

“Henry!” called Mr. Boice, in his quietly husky 
voice. 

The young man quivered slightly, but sat motionless. 

“Henry!” came the husky again voice. 


There could be no pretending not to hear. Henry went 
over there. Mr. Boice sat still—he could do that—great 
hands resting on his barrellike thighs. 

“T am rearranging the work of the paper—” he began, 

“Ves,” muttered Henry, not without sullenness; “I know.” 

“Oh, you know!” 

“There’s a little more for you to do. You'll have to get 
it cleaned up well ahead of time this week. Thursday is the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Sunbury. You'll 
have to cover that. Take down what you can of the 
speeches.” 

That seemed to be all. Henry moved slowly back to the 
table. After a little shuffling-about of the papers on his 
desk, Mr. Boice moved heavily out and headed toward the 
post-office. 

Then, and not before, Henry rummaged under a pile of 
exchanges at the rear of the table until he found a book. 
This he held close to his body, where it would not be seen 
should Humphrey turn unexpectediy. 

The book was entitled, “ Will-Power and Self-Mastery.” 
Opposite the title-page was a half-tone reproduction of the 
author—a face with a huge mustache and intensely knit 
brows. Henry studied it, speculating in a sort of despair 
as to whether he could ever bring himself to look like that. 
He knit his own brows. His hand strayed again to his own 
downy mustache. 

He turned the pages. Read a sentence here and there, 
The book, though divided under various chapter-headings, 
was really made up of hundreds of more or less pithy little 
paragraphs. These paragraphs—their substance mainly 
a rehandling of the work of Samuel Smiles, James Parton, 
and the Christian and Mental Scientists (though Henry 
didn’t know this)—might easily have been shuffled about 
and arranged in other sequence, so little continuity of 
thought did they represent. One paragraph ran: 


The express-train of Opportunity stops but once at your station, 
If you miss it, it will never again matter that you almost caught it, 


Another was: 


Practise concentration. Fix your mind on the job in hand. Aim 
to do it a little better than such.a job was ever done before. It is 
related of Thomas Alva Edison that, at the early age of seven, he— 


And this: 


Oh, how many a young man, standing at the parting of life’s main 
roads, has lost forever the golden opportunity because he stopped to 
light a cigarette! 


Henry replaced the book under the pile of exchanges. 
A copy of last week’s Voice lay there. 

It was the first time he had let an issue of the paper go 
by without reading and rereading every line of his own work. 
But he had, during these five days, passed through one of 
life’s great revolutions. Besides, he had been put on a 
salary basis. When on space-rates, it had been necessary 
to cut everything out and paste it up into a “string” for 
measurement. It came to him now, with a warm little up- 
rush of memory, that the best piece of writing he had ever 
done would be in this issue. 

He opened the paper. There was his story, occupying 
all of page three that wasn’t given up to advertisements. 
This was better than working. Besides, he ought to go 
over it. He settled down to it. 


The sound that caused Humphrey to start up in surprise 
was the first outbreak of profanity he had ever heard from 
the lips of Henry Calverty. 

Henry was sitting up stiffly, holding last week’s Voice 
with hands that distinctly trembled. When Humphrey 
first looked, he was white, but after a moment the color 
began flowing back to his face and continued flowing until 
the face was red. His lips were clamped tight, as if the small 
verbal explosion that had just passed them had proved even 
more startling to himself than to Humphrey. 

“What is it?” asked the editor. 


DRAWN BY HOWARD (HANDLER CHKISTY 


“Of course.” he said, “this ain't really a finished thing, you understand. It's just as I wrote it off—fast, 
you know—and I haven't had a chance to correct it or——"" 
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“No, I wouldn’t. Not in any such rush as that. It’s 
upsetting to have your good work pawed over and cut to 


Henry stared at the outspread paper. 

“This!” he got out. ‘“This—this!” 

“What’s the matter, Hen?” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Qh, your picnic story! Yes—but—what on earth is the 
matter with you?” 

“You know, Hump! You never told me!” 

“You mean the cuts?” 

“OQh—yes!” This “Oh” was a moan of anguish. 

“Good heavens, Hen—you didn’t for a minute think we 
could print it as you wrote it?” Henry’s facial muscles 
moved, but he got no words out. Humphrey, touched, 
went on. “I don’t mind telling you—between ourselves— 
that the thing as you wrote it, every word, is the best bit of 
descriptive writing -I’ve seen this year. But you wrote the 
real story, boy. You painted the whole Simpson Street 
bunch as they are—every wart. It’s a savage picture. Why 
we'd have dropped seventy per cent. of our advertising 
between Saturday and Monday! And the queer little 
picture of Charlie Waterhouse out behind the lemonade- 
stand— Gee! The town treasurer putting 
up a kick to old Boice because the purse 
they’re giving him as the most popular man 
in Sunbury isn’t big enough, and Boice telling 
him it’s the best they can do now and that 
they’re running chances as it is! Why, boy, 
that’s enough to bust open the town! With 
Bob McGibbon gunning for Charlie and de- 
manding an accounting of the town money! 
Gee!” 

Henry seemed hardly to hear this. 

““Who—who rewrote it?” 

“JT did some. The old man polished it 
off himself.’’ 

“Tt’s ruined!” 

“Of course. But it brought you a raise 
to twelve a week. That’s something.” 

“You don’t understand. It was my work. 
And it was true. I wrote the truth.” 

“That’s why.” 

“Then they don’t want the truth?” 

“Good Lord—no!” 

Henry considered this, bent over as if 
to read further, twisted his flushed face as 
if in pain, then abruptly sprang up. 

“What’s become of it—the piece I 
wrote?” 

“Well, Hen—I didn’t feel that we had a 
right to destroy the thing. Too darn good! In a sense, it’s 
the old man’s property; in another sense, it’s yours——” 

“Tt’s mine!” 

“Tn a sense. At any rate, I took it on myself to have 
a copy made confidentially. Then I turned the original 
over to Mr. Boice. He doesn’t know.” 

“Where’s the copy?” 

“Here in my desk.” 

“Give it to me!” 

“Just hold your horses a minute, Hen——’ 

“You give it i: 

Humphrey threw up a hand, then opened a drawer. 
He handed over the typewritten manuscript. 

“Who made this?” 

‘Gertie Wombast. I warned her to keep her mouth shut.” 

“How much did it cost?” 

“Oh, see here, Hen—I won’t talk to you! Not till you 
get over this excitement.” 

“T’m not excited. Or, at least——” 

Humphrey gave a shrug. Henry, gripping the roll of 
manuscript, started out. 

“Wait a minute, Hen! What do you think you're going 
to do?” 

“What do you s’pose? Only one thing I can do!” 

“Going after the old man?” 

“Of course! You would yourself, ii——” 


” 


pieces, but twelve a week is—— : 

“Oh, Hump, it’s everything! He’s made it impossible 
for me. I could stand some of it, but not all this. He 
ain’t fair! He wants to make it hard for me! He’s just think- 
ing up ways to be mean. And he’s spoiled my work—best 
thing I’ve ever done in my life! And now people will 
never know how well I can write. ”’ 


*'T will have no more letters and 
telegrams like these,’ He indi- 
cated the little sheaf of papers on 
his desk. 


“Oh, yes, they will!” . 

“No, they won’t. I'll never feel just that way again. 
It’s a feeling that comes. And then it goes. You can’t do 
anything about it. It was Corinne and the way I felt pout 
her. And a lot o’ things. Seemed to make me different. 
Lifted me up. I was red-hot.” He reached out and struck 
the paper from the table to the floor. ‘You bet I’ll go to 
old Boice! T’ll tell hima thing or two! He’ll know some- 
thing’s happened before he gets through with me. I’ve 
had something to say to him for a good while. Going to say 
it now. Guess he don’t know I’ll be twenty-one in Novem- 
ber. Have a little money then. He can’t put it over 
me. I'll buy his old paper. Or start another one. I'll 
make the town too hot for him. Thinks he owns all Sun- 
bury. But he don’t!” . 

“Hen,” said Humphrey bravely, when the irate youth 
paused for breath, “you simply must not try to talk to him 
while you’re mad as this.” 

“But don’t you see, Hump,” cried Henry, his face 
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working with vexation, tears close to his eyes; ‘“‘it’s just the 
time! When I’m mad. If I wait, I'll never say a word.” 

He rolled-the manuscript tightly in his hand, bit his lip, 
then abruptly rushed out. 

“Look here,”’ cried Humphrey: 
that-——”’ 

The only reply was the slam of the screen door. 

Face set, eyes wild behind their glasses, Henry hurried 
down Simpson Street toward the post-office. 

Miss Hemple, at the money-order window, said that Mr. 
Boice was having a talk with Mr. Waterhouse i in the back 


“Don’t you go showing 


aed and wasn’t to be disturbed. 


Henry turned away. For a little time he studied the 
weather-chart hanging on the wall. He went to the wide 
front window and gazed out on the street. ‘ His determina- 
tion was already oozing away. He found himself slouching, 
and straightened up. Repeatedly he had to do this. Five 
times he went back to the money-order window; five times 
Miss Hemple smiled and shook her head. 

Martha Caldwell walked by with the two Smith girls. 
He thought she saw him. If so, she carefully avoided a 
direct glance. They weren’t speaking. At least, Martha 
wasn’t. And to think that during three long years, 
age for another episode now and then, she had been 

girl! 

Heigh-ho! No more girls! He was through! 

The Ames’ carriage rolled by. Mary Ames was in it. 


And—apparently, unmistakably—the new girl. The gicl 
of the Sunbury House veranda. She was chatting brightly. 
She was pretty. 

He turned mournfully away. She was not for him. Once 
it might have been possible—back in his gay, big days. 
But not now. Not now. 

He approached the window for the sixth time. 
sixth time, Miss Hemple shook her head. 

He wandered out to the door. 

His chance had passed. If the old man should, at this 
moment, and alone, come walking out, he would say meekly, 
“‘Good-afternoon, Mr. Boice,” and hurry away. He would 

even try to look busy and earnest. Fhere was 
shame in the thought. His mouth was drooping 

at the corners. All of him—body, mind, spirit— 
was sagging now. He moved slowly down toward 
the tracks and, from force of habit, entered the 
little lunch-counter place there and ate a thick 

_ piece of lemon-meringue pie. Which was further 
| weakness. Heknewit. It completed his depression. 
He felt that he must think. He ordered an- 

: other piece of pie. He wished he hadn’t said so 

} much to Humphrey. Would he ever learn to 
| control the spoken word? Probably not. He 
sighed. And ate. He couldn’t 
very well go back to the office. 
Not like this—in defeat. All 
that work, too! Life, work, 
friendship, all the realities 
seemed to be slipping from his 
grasp. His thoughts were drift- 
ing off into a haze. It was an 
old familiar mood. It had 
come often during his teens. 
Not so much lately; but he 
was as helpless before it as he 
had been at eighteen, when he 
finally drifted aimlessly out of 
his class at the high school. 

In those days, it had been 
his habit to wander along the 
beach, sit on a breakwater, let 
life and love and duty drift by 
beyond his reach. Thither he 
headed now by a back street. 
Too many people he knew 
along Simpson Street. Besides, 
he might be thrown face to 
face with the old man. 

At the corner of Filbert 
Avenue he met the editor and 
proprietor of the Gleaner. 
He inclined his head with un- 
conscious severity and would 
have passed on. 

But Robert A. McGibbon 
came to a halt, smiled in a 
thin, strained fashion, and 
glanced curiously from Henry’s 
face to the tightly rolled manuscript in his hand and back 
to the face. 

“Well,” he remarked, ‘“‘how’s things?” 

Henry wanted to be let alone. But he had never de- 
liberately snubbed anybody in his life. He couldn’t. So 
he, too, came to a stop. 

“Oh, pretty good,” he replied. 

He found himself, in his turn, looking Mr. McGibbon 
over. The man was just a little seedy. He had a hand up, 
rubbing the back of his head under the tipped-down straw 
hat, and Henry noted the shiny black surface of his sleeve. 
He had a freckled, thinly alert face, a little pinched. His 
hair was straight and came down raggedly about ears and 
collar. Behind his gold-rimmed spectacles, small, sharp 
eyes, very keen, appeared to be darting this way and that, 
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restlessly noting everything within their range of vision. 
During his seven or eight months of activity in the local 
field he had managed to stir the town deeply. 

“Things going well over at the Voice office?” Henry was 
silent. He couldn’t lie. ‘Not going so well, eh? That’s 
too bad. Anything special up?” 

“No,” said Henry, finding his voice untrustworthy; 
“nothing special.” 

“What you doing now? Anything much?” Henry shook 
his head. “Taking a little walk, perhaps.” 

“Why—yes.” 

“Mind if I walk along with you?” 

“Why—no.” 

They fell into step. 

“Been thinking a little about you lately. Wondering if 
you were happy in your work over there.” Henry com- 
pressed his lips. “‘ Did you write the Business Men’s Picnic 


_ story?” Henry was silent. ‘Pretty fair job, I thought.” 


“Tt was terrible!” 
“Qh, no—not terrible. You're too hard on yourself.” 
“Tm not hard on myself. [t’s fis fault. He spoiled it.” 


Five times he went back to the 
money-order window: five times 
Miss Hemple smiled and shook 
her head 


“Who—Boice? I shouldn’t wonder. He could spoil 
the New York Sun in two days, with just a little rope.” 

“He tore it all to pieces. I’ve got the real story here. 
I couldn’t let you see it, of course.” 

McGibbon glanced down at the roll of paper. 

“You like to write, don’t you?” Henry nodded shortly. 
“ Boice won't let you do it, I suppose.”” Henry shook his 
head. “He wouldn’t. You know, there isn’t really any 
reason why a country paper shouldn’t be interesting. Play 
to the subscriber, you know. Boice plays to the advertiser 
and the county printing. Other way takes longer, takes a 


Tiger!” 


little more money at first, but once you get your subscriber 
hooked, the advertiser has to foliow.. Better for the long 
game.” ; 

Henry was only half listening. They were crossing the 
Lake Shore Drive now. They stopped at the railing and 
looked out over the lake. Henry’s thoughts were darting 
this way and that, searching instinctively for a weak spot 
in the wall.of fate that had closed in on him. 

“T’ve got a little money,” he said. 

}{cGibbon smiled. 

“Well, it has its uses.” 

“T haven’t quite got it. I get the interest. And they'} 
have to give me all of it in November. The seventh. If] 
be twenty-one then.” These words seemed to reassure 
Henry. “Yes; I'll be twenty-one. It’s quite a little, too, 
Over four thousand dollars. It was my mother’s.” : 

“It’s not to be sneezed at,” said McGibbon reflectively, 
“Tf IL had four thousand right now—or one thousand, for 
that matter—I could make sure of turning my corner and. 
landing the old Gleaner on Easy Street. I’ve had a fight 


with that paper. Been through a few things these eight } 


months. But I’m gaining circulation in chunks now. Six 
months more, and [’ll nail that gang.” 

The “gang” in question was composed of Norton P, 
Boice, Charles H. Waterhouse, and Mr, 
Weston, of the Sunbury National Bank. 
In the Gleaner, McGibbon always re- 
ferred to the group as “the Old Cinch.” 

“You know”—McGibbon threw a 
knee up on the railing and lighted a cigar 
takes: money to make money.” 

“Oh, yes—of course,’’ said Henry. 

thousand dollars now on _ the 
Gleaner would be worth ten thousand ten 
years from now.” He smoked thought- 
fully. “I’ve been watching you, Calverly. 
And if it wasn’t so tough on you, I could 
laugh at old Boice. He’s got a jewel in 
you, and he don’t know it. I suppose he 
keeps you grinding—correcting 
proof, running around——’ 

“Oh, you've no_ ideal” 
Henry burst out. “Every- 
thing! Just an awful grind! 
And now he expects me to 
cover all the Society and 
Church Doings.” 

“What! How’s that? Has 
he come down on Miss Dit- 
tenhoefer?”’ 

Henry swallowed convul- 
sively and nodded. 

“He’s piling it all on me, 
and I won’t stand for it. It 
ain’t right! It ain’t fair! And 
you bet your life he’s going to 
hear a few things from me be- 
fore this day’s much older! 
I’m going to tell him a thing 
or two!” 

“That’s right!” said Me 
Gibbon. “He won’t respect 
you any the less for it.” 

A silence followed. Henry 
stood, flushed, breathing hard 
habe, through set teeth, staring out 


s at the horizon. 

“T’m going to tell you 
something, Calverly. And it’s because I feel that you and 
I are going to be friends. I’ve known about you, of course. 
I know you can write. You’d do a lot to make a paper 
readable. Which is what a paper has got to be. But now 
I can see that we’re going to be friends. You've confided 
in me. I’m going to confide in you.” (Continued on page 115) 
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ENROD becomes a 
constant frequenter 
of moving-pictures, 
and witnesses many 


enrod 


plays dealing with 
crime in which the 
arm of the law always 
wins out. Conse- 
quently, he loses his 
former admiration and 
envy of bandits, out- 
laws, and the ‘‘ crook” 
tribe in general, and 
decides to become a 
detective. George B. 
Jashber, creature of his imagination, and one-time despised 
minion of the law, now becomes a hero, and Penrod begins 
to think of himself as the redoubtable George B. A de- 


Part II 
THE SCOUNDREL’S DEN 


HE June-time moon hung over the town, and in 

a wicker chair upon the ample front porch of Mr. 

Schofield’s house, a young man sat and some- 

times struck little harmonies and chimes from the 

strings of a light guitar; sometimes, too, he sang to this ac- 

companiment in an unobtrusive tenor voice, and at other 

times—and oftener—made as much love as she would per- 

mit to Mr. Schofield’s pretty daughter. But in this he 
encountered difficulties which presently became a crisis. 

“T can’t and I won’t,” she said, after listening patiently 
to an appeal which would easily have reached those heights 
defined “impassioned oratory,” if it had not been delivered 
ina whisper. “It’s just ridiculous, Robert. You’ve only 
had your bachelor’s degree three or four days, and next fall 
you’ve got to begin law school for three years, and after 
that you've got to go into somebody’s office and wait to get 
a practise. I won’t hear of such nonsense—not now.” 

“But why not?” Mr. Robert Williams urged huskily. 

“Good gracious!” Margaret cried. ‘Haven’t I just told 
you? ~ It would be absurd for us to consider ourselves ab- 
solutely engaged. You ought to have your utter freedom.” 

“T?” he said, astonished. “J ought to? But I don’t 
want to have my utter freedom!” 

“Yes; you might,” she returned gently, “you might see 
somebody else you wanted to marry, and you ought to be 
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tective’s badge 
obtained from an ad- 
mirer of Della, the 
cook, seems to com- 
plete the illusion, and 
Penrod is ready for 
business. His first 
“case” is that of his 
school-teacher, Miss 
Spence, and he dogs 
the footsteps of that 
lady for several eve- 
nings, until, conscious 
of being followed and 
much mystified there- 
at, she, with the assistance of a friend, very nearly catches him. 
Whereupon Penrod .decides that Miss Spence is too excit- 
able to shadow and that he will have to find some one else. 


Jashber 


entirely free of all entanglements until you’re established 
as a lawyer.” 

“But if I should see somebody else and wanted to marry 
her——” 

“You see!’”’ Margaret cried triumphantly. 
right away that you might!” 

“T don’t anything of the kind; I was just arguing. I 
was pointing out that if I got engaged to somebody else, 
as you say I ought to have the right to, I wouldn’t be ‘free’ 
from entanglements, as you say I should be, until I’m an 
established lawyer.” 

“T never heard anything so mixed up,” she declared. 

“Neither did I,” Robert returned, with some bitterness. 
“That’s just what I’m trying to make clear. You say I 
ought to be free——” 

“Of course you ought! At your age, a man just starting 
in the world, and with his way to make, ought not to have 
the burden of any obliga——” 

“Well, what would I be asking you for, if it were a bur- 
den?” 

“Tt’snouse, Robert,”’ shesaid firmly. “If I let you hamper 
yourself with this engagement now, I couldn’t look your 
mother and father in the face, and I nearly always see both 
of them three or four times a day. I couldn’t face them, 
knowing that I had allowed their only son——” 

“‘Margaret!”’ he protested. ‘What is the matter with 
you? When I was home at Christmas, you didn’t talk 
through your hat like this.” 

“Well, perhaps not an only son,” she admitted placidly. 
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“T just said that, and, besides, Sam’s so much younger he 


doesn’t count. Anyhow, it can’t affect the truth of what I 
was saying. I simply couldn’t 100k your mother and ‘fa- 
ther i in the face if I let you saddle yourself with 

“Margaret,” he interrupted, in a voice of such feeling 
that she paused to listen, “‘Margaret, you're only making 
excuses for something you don’t want to confess—something 
in your own soul.” 

Margaret sat up straight in her chair. 

“T think,” she said, with sudden frigidity, “I think when 
vou bring such charges against me, you had better explain 
what you mean.” 

“Why, I wasn’t bringing any charges!”’ Robert protested 
unhappily. “I only meant that last summer I thought you 
were pretty fond of me, and when I came home for the 
holidays, you were so—so——” 

“So what?” she inquired sharply. ‘What was I?” 

“So—so friendly—that I thought we’d pretty well 
settled things. And your letters, up to three weeks ago, 
were—were the same way. Then you didn’t write any 
more——” 

“TI knew your time was occupied with commencement.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t,” said Robert. ‘Not for three whole weeks. 
Didn’t I write to you—seven or eight Jong letters?”’ 

“You should have been working on your thesis or some- 
thing,” she returned primly. “You shouldn’t have been 
hampered——” 

This word at such a juncture was too much for Robert. 

““Hampered!’” he cried indignantly. “Margaret, how 
can you sit there and go on with such barefaced hypocrisy?” 


“What!” she said. “‘Hypocrisy?’ Is that what you’re 
charging me with?” 
“You know it! You’ve changed toward me—that’s the 


truth of it—and you’re ashamed to admit it. You don’t 
want to be engaged to: me, and you put it on the score 
of my future, so you can take a high, altruistic ground, instead 
of confessing that there’s somebody else!” 

“What!” 
“Tt’s true! 
sake, not mine. 
even when I was told so! 


It’s you who want to be free, for your own 
I feared it, but I wouldn’t believe it, not 


“*Told so!’” she echoed sharply. ‘Who told you?”’ 

“T decline to state. But it’s true. I was.told yesterday 
that you'd gone everywhere for the last four or five weeks 
with A*new man that’s come here to live named Dade.” 

“Mr. Dade!” Margaret cried angrily. “He has noth- 
ing whatever to do with it, and I wish you’d please leave 
Mr. Herbert Hamilton Dade out of this conversation. 
Besides that, I wish you would kindly use a little self- 
centrol—unless you want father and mother to overhear you 
inside the house. With all this fuss and excitement you’re 
making, I should think you'd prefer that they didn’t.” 

Robert dropped the guitar unheeded to the floor of the 
porch as he rose in agitation. 

“It’s true! I see it must be the truth!” he said. And 
he paced up and down the porch, running his hands through 
his hair. ‘You never spoke in that tone to me before in 
your whole life! It is this Dade! And you sat there pre- 
tending you were thinking of my future, and that I oughtn’t 
to be hampered—oh, Margaret, I should think you'd 
be ashamed!” 

“You—you are so unjust,” she answered almost inaudibly. 
“T couldn't have believed—I couldn’t—I——” 

Robert, in his pacing, had reached the other end of the 
porch, but at this faltering in her voice, he turned, came 
rapidly back to her, and saw that her form was bowed to the 
arms of her chair, and that her handkerchief was pressed 
upon her eyes by both trembling hands. She was weeping 
—weeping almost vehemently. 

Stricken, the miserable young man threw himself upon 
his knees beside her, imploring. 

“Margaret! For God’s sake, don’t cry! I take it back! 
I didn’t mean it! Don’t! Don’t! Oh, dearest, dearest, 
please don’t!” 


Penrod Jashber 


“You—you have 
no right—it’s- not so. You mustn’t call me ‘dearest’ —you 


“You’re so—so cruel!”’’ she sobbed. 


said such awful things! There are times in every girl’s 
life when she doesn’t understand herself, but—but Mr 
Dade hasn’t been here since early in the week—he was 
here one evening—I admit it——” 

Robert sprang to his feet. 

“You do!” he said harshly. “I thought so!” And he 
broke into bitter laughter; then, this symptom having dis: 
appeared abruptly, ‘Fool that I was!” he cried. “Yes; @ 
fool in a fool’s paradise, there at college—believing you 
loved me——”’ 

“T never told you so,’’ she protested. 
right to charge me with that, Robert!” 

“No; you never told me in so many words. It was only 
the flirt’s way to let a poor fool guess it for himself, while 
she never signs a document.” And he struck the palm of 
his left hand a passionate blow with his clenched right 
fist. ‘‘Yes; it’s only the old story of the flirt and one of 
her fools, one of her playthings!” 

Moaning, Margaret lifted imploring hands, caught his 
arm and clung to it. 

“Vou mustn't, Robert!” she besought, him, in a choked 
voice. “I can’t bear it! You mustn’t charge me with maks 
ing playthings of men—you can’t dream how miserable } 
am!” And the moonlight glinted on tears upon the am 
guished face she lifted to him. “I’ve told you”—she 
choked—‘‘T’ ve told you, Robert, that Mr. Dade was here 
Tuesday—— 

At this moment there came an interruption which pro 
duced in both of these young people a condition of shock, 
A human voice spoke from just on the other side of a large 
Bath chair which stood against the porch railing, about 
four feet away. 

“Tt wasn’t either Tuesday,” said the voice of Penrod 
in tones of warmest interest. “It was Wednesday he 
was here.” 5 

Margaret leaped to her feet. 

“Penrod!” she shrieked. 

“What you want?” Penrod inquired, coming out from 
the shadow of the Bath chair. 

long have you been kere?” 

“Well, just while you and Bob been taikin’,” he replied 
casually, and continued, “I remember well as anything it 
was Wednesday and not Tuesday he was here, because 
Tuesday I and papa went to the dog show, and 

But Margaret remained for no further introduction of 
uncorroborative evidence. 

“Oh!”’ she cried. With a tumultuous rush, she dis 
appeared into the open front door. 

“T guess she feels mad,” said Penrod placidly, turning to 
Mr. Williams, “Well, anyway, I know I’m right,”’ he con- 
tinued, dropping comfortably into Margaret’s chair; “I 
know I am, because I and papa——” 

He paused as Mr. Williams, gathering up his guitar and 
a straw hat, seemed to be hardly more in a mood for con- 
versation than Margaret had been. 

“Well, you goin’ home?” Penrod inquired, mildly; 
surprised. 

But the visitor only muttered something incoherent, 
and descended the steps of the porch with considerablé 
vehemence. 

Penrod hopped up and, quite unsolicited, accompanied 
him to the gate. 

“T know I’m right,” he said, ‘‘ because, after the dog show; 
I and papa went to bring mamma from prayer-meeting 
Wednesday night, and when we got back, that Dade was 
here, and stayed till half-past eleven o’clock, because papé 
told her at breakfast next morning he’d drop his shoes om 
the ceiling if he ever did it again and—well, good-night.” 

Penrod added this farewell a little breathlessly, owing 0 
the abruptness with which Robert swung out of the gate 
¥nd closed it after him. Then the little brother watched 
the tall figure growing quickly dimmer under the shadow 
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DRAWN BY WORIH BREEAM 


“Don't play around here, Penrod,” she said, and there was a businesslike tone in her voice. “You'll catch cold from the dew 
on the grass, and if you don't find something healthier to do, I'll have to call mamma™ 
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of the maple trees that lined the sidewalk, but, moved by a 
' charitable impulse before it passed out of hearing, he leaned 
over the gate and called loudly, . 
‘“‘He’s around here all the time, anyway!” 
After that, Penrod waited in silence, expecting the cour- 
tesy of a comment or, at least, a brief expression of gratitude 
for his information—but nothing came. 


This lack of responsiveness on the part of one whom he 
felt to be fully his equal caused him some surprise, especially 
as complete cordiality had always existed between them, 
but, upon reflection, he decided that Margaret’s conduct 
was responsible. Of course, Bob Williams’s feelings were 
hurt by the way she switched into the house without saying 
‘good-night or anything. 

Penrod had liked and admired Bob Williams faithfully, 
above all other suitors, for more 
than a year—in fact, ever since 
the preceding summer, when 
Mr. Williams had given him a 
dollar, and the seeming curt- 
ness of this present departure 
caused no abatement in the lik- 
ing and admiration. Besides, 
in the matter of Margaret, Pen- 
rod was firmly on Robert's side 
and even more firmly not on 
Mr. Dade’s side. How a girl 
“with any sense’’ could hesi- 
tate between these two was a 
question he answered with too 
brotherly promptness. Hasn't 
got a grain!” being his perma- 
nent decision. 

However, she had influence 
inside the house, and he de- 
layed before entering it, because 
he gloomily supposed she would 
be stirring up the authorities 
there against him, as she usually. 
did when he happened to inter- 
rupt one of her conversations 
with a caller; and her manner 
had led him to conclude that 
she was more than ordinarily 
upset this time. 

He was cheerfully surprised, 
therefore, upon repairing to the 
library, where his mother and 
father were engaged at crib- 
bage, to be greeted casually, no reference whatever to 
Margaret being made. She had gone directly to her own 
room, and, as Penrod, in his adopted character of George B. 
Jashber, presently discovered, she had locked her door and 
preserved a complete silence on the other side of it. More- 
over, there gradually came to the great detective a sense of 
reassurance. He began vaguely to perceive that Margaret 
had no desire to make the episode of the evening known to 
her parents, and he was amply content with the mere fact 
of this reticence, which he did not feel it necessary to com- 
prehend. 

George B. Jashber was emphatically present at the 
Schofield family dinner-table the following evening, though 
the family and Mr. Herbert Hamilton Dade, a guest upon 
this occasion, were unconscious of the honor. Mrs. Scho- 
field did indeed notice a peculiarity in her son’s manner, but 
she misinterpreted it. 

“Do your eyes hurt you, Penrod?” she whispered to him. 

“No,” he said. “Why?” 

“You keep making that pucker in your forehead, I’ve 
noticed lately; and you keep looking out of your eyes side- 
ways, as though it hurt you to look at anything straight in 
front of you. Does it?” 

“No, it don’t.” 


Penrod Jashber 


“Then don’t do it, Penrod. You will injure your eyes 
doing it so much.” 

“T won't either, mamma.” 

“T don’t know, but I think it might; I’m going to ask the 
doctor. What makes you do it, if they don’t pain you?” 

Penrod was annoyed. 

“Nothin’,” he muttered. 

After dinner, he disappeared (as was his summer priyis 
lege) until nine o'clock, his bedtime, and presently he was 
moving slowly on all fours along the latticework below the 
front porch. Unfortunately for his mystic purposes, Mar 
garet glanced down over the railing in the course of a little 
tour she appeared to be making to points of interest about 
the porch. 

“Don’t play around here, Penrod,” she said, and ther 
was a businesslike tone in her voice. ‘You'll catch ¢old 
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from the dew on the grass, and if you don’t find something 
healthier to do, I’ll have to call mamma.” 

Penrod made no audible reply, but rose and sauntered 
away. However, she seated herself on the railing, and 
glanced frequently over her shoulder, chatting gaily with 
Mr. Dade all the while, and George B. Jashber, after watch 
ing for some time this exhibition of a vigilance equal & 
his own, extricated himself noiselessly from a clump of 
lilac, entered the house by way of the kitchen, went up the 
back stairs, came down the front stairs, and, after a moment$ 
debate, tiptoed through the hall and seated himself quietly 
upon the floor just outside the open door of the library. 
He had caught words from the two cribbage players whieh 
acutely interested him. 

“Weil, I’d just like to know who he is,’ Mr. Schofield 
was saying. “I don’t like to have every Tom, Dick, and 
ee to dinner without knowing anything at all about 
them.” 

“But Mr. Dade seems to be a very pleasant young man,” 
said Mrs. Schofield mildly. ‘He has nice manners—— 

‘““Manners!’” Mr. Schofield interrupted. Anybody 
can have good manners. Why, I knew a horse-thief oneé 
that had beautiful manners.” 
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A low vocal flutter, soprano, betokened Mrs. .Schofield’s 
amusement. 

“Mr. Dade isn’t a horse-thief, I fancy,’’ she murmured. 

“There’s something a little slick about him,” grumbled 
her husband. ‘“I’d like to know more about him if he’s going 
on coming to the house this much.”’ 

“Why, Margaret met him at the church fair last month,” 
Mrs. Schofield explained. 

“Anybody can go to a church fair; that’s what they’re 
for.” 

“But he knows all the girls of Margaret’s set.” 

“Met ’em all at the church fair?” 

Mrs. Schofield laughed again. 

“They’re all excited about him, because he’s so good- 
jooking and different. You’re worse than Penrod. As soon 
as a young man shows the slightest interest in Margaret, 


cover; he flitted from the trunk of one shade-tree to the next 


you decide there’s something queer about him. Mr. Dade 
has good manners; he dresses well; he’s very good-looking 
—in fact, he’s handsome—and he’s traveled, because he 
speaks familiarly of every city in the country, but——’”’ 

“But we don’t know,” he took her up emphatically, 
“what business he’s in, where he comes from, or even where 
he stays in this town. He hasn’t mentioned——” 

“But he did! The last time he was here, he told me he 
came from Chicago.” 

“Well, where does he live here in town?” 

“T don’t know.” 

_ “No,” said Mr. Schofield grimly. ‘And what business 
is he in?” 

Mrs. Schofield, a little piqued, replied, with satire: 

“He didn’t happen to mention that either, so I suppose 

t leaves us no option. Probably you’re right; he must 
be a professional horse-thief.”’ 

Naturally, she had little expectation that this remark 
would be accepted at its face value, but it was not the habit 
of George B. Jashber to take sarcasm into account, except 
when uttered in either a savage or a mocking tone of voice; 


and he forthwith came to the simple conclusion that both . 


his parents believed Mr. Herbert Hamilton Dade’s business, 


or profession, to be that of stealing horses. This conclusion, 
coinciding wonderfully with the trend of his own impres- 
sions, gave him a wonderful moment. He rose in silence; 
his fingers stole to his jacket pocket and took therefrom a 
well-whittled object of wood—the sketchy likeness of an 
ottomatick. He returned it to his pocket, and, after the 
proper heave of his shoulders, moved silently toward the 
open front door. 

He halted, hearing his name spoken on the porch. 

“You mean Penrod?” Margaret said. 

“Tf that’s what you call your little brother—yes.” 

“Why, no; I don’t think he goes down-town often. I 
think he plays around the neighborhood here, most of the 
time. Why?” 

“T didn’t know,” Mr. Dade replied carelessly. ‘It 
just struck me that I’ve run across him down-town almost 

every time I go out lately. I won- 
dered if your mother knew about 
it—that’s all. I thought pos- 
sibly she wouldn’t want him to 

“She wouldn’t,” Margaret 
agreed decidedly. ‘‘I’ll tell her 
about it. Of course, a child of his 
age shouldn’t be wandering around 
down there among bootblacks and 
newsboys.”’ 

At this, Penrod’s expression 
grew so scornful and continued in 
that contortion so long that he 
was forced to relax it because his 
nose hurt him. Meantime, after 
a silence and some murmured 
words, the porch became the scene 
of a departure. 

Margaret’s voice came regret- 
fully. 

“Tt’s awfully mean of you to 
go so soon!” 

And Mr. Dade’s replied airily 
from the foot of the steps: 

“Too bad! But I’ve got to be 
on long-distance at eight-thirty 
sharp, Princess.” 

“Telephoning to—to one 
in another town?” 

Mr. Dade had a rich voice and 
a rich laugh, musically barytone 
and perhaps a shade conscious; 
he protracted his laugh now, as if 

he heard it with some pleasure himself. 

“Tt’s only business—but important in spite of that, 
Princess.” 

She made a small exclamation, half smothered but im- 
patient; he laughed again, and then his voice came from near 
the gate. 

“‘Good-night! Good-night, Princess!” 

Margaret came in, looking pink and perplexed and cross; 
but Penrod did not see her—nor did she see Penrod. He 
had slipped into an unlit room adjacent to the hall, had 
slid down from a window, and was now crossing the 
front lawn, hot on the trail. Mr. Herbert Hamilton Dade 
was indeed Miss Spence’s successor as a shadowee, but this 
was the first opportunity Penrod had found to shadow him 
except in the daytime, and daytime shadowing had so far 
failed to reveal (on account of Penrod’s various engage- 
ments to lunch and dine at home) the whereabouts and 
nature of Mr. Dade’s dwelling-place. George B. meant to 
discover the secret lodging of the “ scondrel”’ this very night; 
and not only that, but where he kept his stolen horses. 

Mr. Herbert Hamilton Dade walked down the street, 
humming thoughtfully to himself and lightly swinging from 
a hand gloved in chamois a polished yellow cane which 
flashed streaks of high light as he passed the street-!amps. 
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Surely no detective could have wished for a more easily 
shadowed scondrel, and since Mr. Dade not once glanced 
over his shoulder to ascertain if he were followed, many of 
George B. Jashber’s precautions to avoid being seen might 
have struck an observer as unnecessary. 

George B. took advantage (so to speak) of every bit of 
cover; he flitted from the trunk of one shade-tree to the 
next; anon, stooping low, he darted into the mouths of 


alleys and out again; several times he threw himself full- 
length upon the grass-plots beside the pavement, and crawled 
a few feet before rising; and in these various alarums and 


Unerringly, George B. had tracked Mr. Dade to his Jair in the 
Young Men's Christian Association building 


excursions he covered almost as much ground as if he hag 
been an inquisitive poodle out walking with his master, @ 
Not less ingenious was he when the marts of the towg 
were reached. In these illuminated purlieus he shelterg” 
himself among groups of citizens, or walked behind strollj 
couples, or flattened himself in entryways, not forgettigl 
to put frequently into practise that detectivest of stra 
devices, the affectation of interest in a shop window, Bim 
never letting his eye wander, for more than three or four 
seconds at a time, from the flashing yellow walking-stig 
and the yellow chamois glove that held it. q 
Proceeding in this manner, he traced the sinister peregri 
tions of Herbert Hamilton Dade for more-than an ‘hol 
Mr. Dade went into a hotel lobby, purchased a package q 
cigarettes at the news-stand (as Penrod.was able to obser 
from the entrance to the lobby), and then‘ spoke: to 
telephone operator. After this, he took a seat near Bam 
and lit a cigarette and smoked it. Presently, the telephom 
operator spoke to him in a low voice, and Mr. Da 
went into one of the booths. He remained therei 
for almost a quarter of an hour, and came out lool 
ing annoyed and perspiring suspiciously. ‘He gaye 
the telephone operator a sum of money, left the hotels 
and crossed the street to a drug store, where he pum 
chased a glass (with spoon) of soda-water, ice-creaim 
and a flavoring sirup not to be identified from outside 
the show-window. .Then he left the drug store, w alked, 
to the next corner, and stood there for several minutege 
apparently thinking. Suddenly, he decided to go Gi 
again, and walked twice round the block with no obi 
ject discernible to Penrod, whose feet were beginningy 
to be painful. Yet he would not give up. He wage 
determined to see this thing through to the end. Bd 
At last, he uttered a low exclamation—that is to. 
say, he uttered a moral exclamation in a low voices 
and quickened his pace; for Mr. Dade, having yaw ned 
audibly, had quickened his own pace and had turngde 
into a dark and silent side street which led: 
away from the main thoroughfare of the tow 
Before he had gone a dozen paces in thig 
direction, he encountered .a man whose lowem@ 
features were wholly curtained behind a bladey 
beard, as easily supposed false as real, andy 
both Mr. Dade and this bearded man came to | 
a halt. Every word of their conversation was 
audibie to George B. Jashber, who was sitting 
below the level of the pavement upon somey 
steps leading down to a basement barber shop. = 

“Well, good-ev the: 
bearded man. 

“Hello!” Mr. Dade returned, 

“Any news?” 

“Nothing i in particular.” 

“Well, it’s warm weather.”. , 

“Yes, it is,” said Mr. Dade. “Tm 
going home to bed. Good- night.” 

And the other, passing ‘onward; called 
back, in a voice not perceptibly muffled 
by his whiskers, 

“Well, good- night.” 

Breathlessly, Penrod waited until th 
black-bearded man was safely beyond 
the entrance to the barber’s stairway 
then he crept forth upon the pav ements 
and once more took up the trail. Dade@ 
had distinctly said, “I’m going home to 
bed.” Very well! George B. Jashber™ 
might have to defer to another occasion 
the discovery of where the stolen horses 
were kept, but at least he was certain Of 
one thing: A short time—perhaps only® 
a few minutes—would reveal the loca-= 
tion of the scondrel’s den. He was 

going there now! (Concluded on page 103) 
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ILLIE BURKE, who had not appeared on the stage in over two years, being last seen in “Jerry,” returned 
this season for a short time in “The Rescuing Angel.” But she has now gone back to the silent drama, in 


which she is one of the country’s prime favorites. A number of new photo-plavs are awaiting ker skilful interpretation. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY CAMPRELL STUDIOS, 53% FIFTH AVK., NEW YORK 
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AJORIE RAMBEAU in “The Eyes of Youth” looks into a crystal and discovers that ambition and the 
struggle for wealth and power will often lead to sorrow, but that love always brings happiness. This comedy- 
‘drama has proved an excellent medium for revealing her charm and talent, and is one of the successes of the season. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CAMPRELL STUDIOS, 538 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 
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And, oh, love had come—love so wonderful that the 
mere thought of it made her eyes brim now 


HIRLEY DEAR: 

You don’t want the letters. There are only six of them, 
anyhow, and, think, they’re all I have of you to cheer me 
on my travels. What good would they be to you— 

little bits of notes telling me you’re sure to meet me—but me— 
think of me! If I send them to you, you'll tear them up, whereas, 
if you leave them with me, I can dab them with musk and amber- 
gris and keep them in a little silver box, always beside me. 

Ah, Shirley dear, you really don’t know how sweet I think 
you are, how dear! There isn’t a thing we have ever done 
together that isn’t as clear in my mind as this great big sky- 
scraper over the way here in Pittsburgh, and far more pleasing. 
In fact, my thoughts of you are the most precious and delicious 
things I have, Shirley. 

But I’m too young to marry now. You know that, Shirley, 
don’t you? I haven’t placed myself in any way yet, and I’m so 
restless that I don’t know whether I ever will, really. Only 
yesterday, old Roxbaum—that’s my new employer here—came 
to me and wanted to know if I would like an assistant overseer- 
ship on one of his coffee plantations in Java, said there would 
not be much money in it for a year or two, a bare living, but 
later there would be more—and I jumped at it. Just the 
thought of Java and going there did that, although I knew I 
could make more staying right here. Can’t you see how it is 
with me, Shirl? I’m too restless and too young. I couldn’t take 
, of you right, and you wouldn’t like me after a while if 

ldn t. 

But, ah, Shirley sweet, I think the dearest things of you! 
There isn’t an hour, it seems, but some little bit of you comes 
back—a dear, sweet bit—the night we sat on the grass in Tregore 
Park and counted the stars through the trees; that first evening 
at Sparrows Point when we missed the last train and had to 
walk to Langley. Remember the tree-toads, Shirl? And then 
that warm April Sunday in Atholby woods! Ah, Shirl, you don’t 
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Illustrated by Stockton Mulford 


want the six notes! Let me keep them. But 
think of me, will you, sweet, wherever you go 
and whatever you do? I'll always think of you, 
and wish that you had met a better, saner man 
than me, and that I really could have married 
you and been all you wanted me to be. By-by, 
sweet. I may start for Java within the month. 
If so, and you would want them, I'll send you 
some cards from there—if they have any. 
Your worthless, 
ARTHUR. 


She sat and turned the letter in her hand, 
dumb with despair. It was the very last 
letter she would ever get from him. Of 
that she was certain. He was gone now, 
once and forall. She had written him only 
once, not making an open plea but asking 
him to return her letters, and then there had 
come this tender but evasive reply, saying 
nothing of a possible return, but desiring to 
keep her letters for old-times’ sake—the 
happy hours they had spent together. 

The happy hours! Oh, yes, yes, yes—the happy hours! 

In her memory now, as she sat here in her home after 
the day’s work, meditating on all that had been in the few 
short months since he had come and gone, was a world of 
color and light—a color and a light so transfiguring as to 
seem celestial, but now, alas, wholly dissipated. It had 
contained so much of all she had desired—love, romance, 
amusement, laughter. He had been so gay and thoughtless, 
or headstrong, so youthfully romantic, and with such a love 
of play and change and to be saying and doing anything 
and everything. Arthur could dance in a gay way, whistle, 
sing after a fashion, play. He could play cards and do 
tricks, and he had such a superior air, so genial and brisk, 
with a kind of innate courtesy in it, and yet an intolerance 
for slowness and stodginess or anything dull or dingy, 
such as characterized— But here her thoughts fled from 
him. She refused to think of anything but Arthur. 

Sitting in her little bedroom now, off the parlor on the 
ground floor in her home in Bethune Street, and looking 
out over the Kessels’ yard, and beyond that—there being 
no fences in Bethune Street—over the yards or lawns 
of the Pollards, Bakers, Cryders, and others, she thought 
of how dull it must all have seemed to him, with his fine, 
imaginative mind and experiences, his love of change and 
gaiety, his atmosphere of something better than she had 
ever known—how little she had been fitted, perhaps, by 
beauty or temperament to overcome this—the something— 
dulness in her work or her home, which possibly had driven 
him away. For, although many had admired her, and she 
was young and pretty in her simple way and constantly 
receiving suggestions that her beauty was disturbing to 
some, still, he had not cared for her—he had gone. 


And now, as she a ¥ seemed that this scené 
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and all that it stood for—her parents, her work, her daily 
shuttling to and fro between the drug company for which 
she worked and this street and house—were typical of her 
life and what she was destined to endure always. Some 
girls were so much more fortunate. They had fine clothes, 
fine homes, a world of pleasure, and opportunity in which 
to move. They did not have to scrimp and save and work 
to pay their own way. And yet she had always been com- 
pelled to do it, but had never complained. until now—or 
until he came, and after. Bethune Street, with its common- 


- place front yards and houses nearly all alike, and this 


house, so like the others, room for room and porch for porch, 
and her parents, too, really like all the others, had seemed 
good enough, quite satisfactory, indeed, until then. But 
now, now! 

Here, in their kitchen, was her mother, a thin, pale, but 
kindly woman, peeling potatoes and washing lettuce, and 
putting a bit of steak or a chop or a piece of liver in a frying- 
pan, day after day, morning and evening, month after 
month, year after year. And next door was Mrs. Kessel 
doing the same thing. And next door Mrs. Cryder. And 
next door Mrs. Pollard. But, until now, she had not thought 
it so bad. But now—now—oh! And on all the porches or 
lawns along this street were the husbands and fathers, 
mostly middled-aged or old men like her father, reading 
their papers or cutting the grass before dinner or smoking 
and meditating afterward. Her father was out in front 
now, a stooped, forbearing, meditative soul, who had rarely 
anything to say—leaving it all to his wife, her mother— 
but who was fond of her in his dull, quiet way. He was a 
pattern-maker by trade, and had come into possession of 
this small, ordinary home via years of toil and saving, her 
mother helping him. They had no particular religion, as 
he often said, thinking reasonably human conduct a suffi- 
cient passport to heaven, but they had gone occasionally 
to the Methodist church over in Nicholas Street, and she 
had once joined it. But of late she had not gone, weaned 
away by the other commonplace pleasures of her world.- 

And then, in the midst of it, the dull drift of things, as 
she now saw them to be, he had come—Arthur Bristow— 
young, energetic, good-looking, ambitious, dreamful, and 
instanter, and with her never knowing quite how, the whole 
thing had been changed. He had appeared so swiftly—out 
of nothing, as it were. 

Previous to him had been Barton Williams, stout, phleg- 
matic, good-natured, well-meaning, who was, or had been 
before Arthur came, asking her to marry him, and whom 
she allowed to half assume that she would. She had liked 
him in a feeble, albeit, as she thought, tender way, thinking 
him the kind, according to the logic of her neighborhood, 
who would make her a good husband, and, until Arthur 
appeared on the scene, had really intended to marry him. 
It was not really a love-match, as she saw now, but she 
thought it was, which was much the same thing perhaps. 
But, as she now recalled, when Arthur came, how the scales 
fell from her eyes! In a trice, as it were, nearly, there was 
a new heaven and a new earth. Arthur had arrived, and 
with him a sense of something different. 

Mabel Gove had asked her to come over to her house in 
Westleigh, the adjoining suburb, for Thanksgiving eve and 
day, and without a thought of anything, and because 
Barton was busy handling a part of the work in the despatch- 
er’s office of the Great Eastern and could not see her, she 
had gone. And then; to her surprise and strange, almost 
ineffable delight the moment she had seen him, he was there 
—Arthur, with his slim, straight figure and dark hair and 
eyes and clean-cut features, as clean and attractive as 
those of a coin. And as he had looked at her and smiled 
and narrated humorous bits of things that had happened 
to him, something had come over her—a spell—and after 
dinner they had all gone round to Edith Barriger’s to dance; 
and there, as she had danced with him, somehow, without 
any seeming boldness on his part, he had taken possession 
of her, as it were, drew her close, and told her she had 


beautiful eyes and hair and such a de.icately rounded chin, 
and that he thought she danced gracefully and was sweet. 
She had nearly fainted with delight. 

“Do you like me?” he had asked, in one place in the 
dance, and, in spite of herself, she had looked up into 
his eyes, and from that moment she was almost mad over 
him, could think of nothing else but his hair and eyes and 
his smile and his graceful figure. 

Mabel Gove had seen it all, in spite of her determination 
that no one should, and on their going to bed later, back at 
Mabel’s home, she had whispered: 

“Ah, Shirley, I saw! You like Arthur, don’t you?” 

“T think he’s very nice,’”’ Shirley recalled replying, for 
Mabel knew of her affair with Barton and liked him, “but 
I’m not crazy over him.” And for this bit of treason she 
had sighed in her dreams nearly all night. 

And the next day, true to a request and a promise made 
by him, Arthur had called again at Mabel’s to take her and 
Mabel to a “movie” which was not so far away, and from 
there they had gone to an ice-cream parlor, and during it 
all, when Mabel was not looking, he had squeezed her 
arm and hand and kissed her neck, and she had held her 
breath and her heart had seemed to stop. 

“And now you’re going to let me come out to your place 
to see you, aren’t you?” he had whispered. 

_ And she had replied, ‘‘Wednesday evening,” and then 
written the address on a little piece of paper and given 
it to him. 

But now he was gone, gone! 


This house, which now looked so dreary—how romantic 
it had seemed that first night he called!—this front room 
with its commonplace furniture, and, later in the spring, 
the veranda, with its vines just sprouting, and the moon in 
May. Oh, the moon in May, and June and July, when he 
was here! How she had lied to Barton to make evenings 
for Arthur, and, occasionally, to Arthur to keep him from 
contact with Barton! She had not even mentioned Barton 
to Arthur, because—because—well, because Arthur was so 
much better, and, somehow (she admitted it to herself now), 
she had not been sure that Arthur would care for her long, 
if at all, and then—well, and then, to be quite frank, 
Barton might be good enough. She did not exactly hate 
him because she had found Arthur—not at all. She still 
liked him in a way—he was so kind and faithful, so very 
dull and straightforward and thoughtful of her, which 
Arthur was certainly not. Before Arthur had appeared, as 
she well remembered, Barton had seemed to be plenty good 
enough—in fact, all that she desired in a pleasant, com- 
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panionable way, calling for 
her, taking her places, bring- 

ing her flowers and candy, 

which Arthur rarely did, and 

for that, if nothing more, she could 
not help continuing to like him and 
to feel sorry for him, and, besides, 
as she had admitted to herself be- 
fore, if Arthur left her— Weren’t 
his parents better off than hers, and hadn't 
he a good position for such a man as he— 
one hundred and fifty dollars a month and 
the certainty of more later on? A little 
while before meeting Arthur, she had 
thought this very good, enough for two to 
live on at least, and she had thought some of trying it at 
some time or other—but now—now—— 

And that first night that he had called—how well she 
remembered it—how it had transfigured this very room in 
which she was now, filling it with something it had never 
had before, and the porch outside, too, for that matter, with 
its gaunt, leafless vine, and this street, too, even—dull, 
commonplace Bethune Street! There had been a flurry of 
snow during the afternoon while she was working at the 
siore, and the ground was white with it. All the neighbor- 
ing homes seemed to look sweeter and happier and more 
inviting than ever they had as she came past them, with 
their lights peeping from under curtains and drawn shades. 
She had hurried into hers and lighted the big, red-shaded 
parlor-lamp, her one artistic treasure, as she thought, and 
put it near the piano, between it and the window, and 
crranged the chairs, and then bustled to the task of making 
herself as pleasing as she’ might. For him she had gotten 
out her one best filmy house dress and done up her hair 
in the fashion she thought most becoming—and that he 
had not seen before—and powdered her cheeks and nose 
and darkened her eyelashes, as some of the girls at the 
store did, and put on her new gray-satin slippers, and then, 
being so arrayed, waited nervously, unable to eat anything 
or to think of anything but him. 

And at last, just when she had begun to think he might 
not be coming, he had appeared, with that arch smile and a 
“Hello! It’s here you live, is it? I was wondering. George, 
but you’re twice as sweet as I thought you were, aren't 


Lovely Tregore Park, where they could go of an evening 
and sit in or near the pavilion, and have ice- 
cream and dance or watch the dancers 


you?” And then, ia the little entryway, behind the closed 
door, he had held her and kissed her on the mouth a dozen 
times while she pretended to push against his coat and 
struggle and say that her parents might hear. 

And, oh, the room afterward, with him in it in the red 
«low of the lamp, and with his pale, handsome face made 
handsomer thereby, as she thought! He had made her sit 
near him and had held her hands and told her about his 
work and his dreams—all that he expected to do in the 
future—and then she had found herself wishing intensely 
to share just such a life—his life—anything that he might 
wish to do; only, she kept wondering, with a slight pain, 
whether he would want her to—he was so young, dreamful, 
ambitious, much younger and more dreamful than herself, 
although, in reality, he was several years older. 

And then followed that glorious period from December 
to this late September, in which so much that was worth 
happening in love had happened. Oh, those wondrous 
days the following spring, when, with the first burst of buds 
and leaves, he had taken her one Sunday to Atholby, where 
all the great woods were, and they had hunted spring beau- 
ties in the grass, and sat on a slope and looked at the river 
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below and watched some boys fixing up a sailboat and setting 
forth in it, quite as she wished she and Arthur might be 
doing—going somewhere together—far, far away from all 
commonplace things of life! And then he had slipped his 
arm about her and kissed her cheek and neck, and tweaked 
her ear and smoothed her hair—and, oh, love had come 
—love so wonderful that the mere thought of it made her 
eyes brim now. And then had been days, Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays, at Atholby and Sparrows Point, where 
the great beach was, and in lovely Tregore Park, a mile or 
two from her home, where they could go of an evening and 
sit in or near the pavilion, and have ice-cream and dance or 
watch the dancers. Oh, the stars, the winds, the summer 
breath of those days! Ah, me! Ah, me! 

Naturally, her parents had wondered from the first 
about her and Arthur, and her and Barton, since Barton 
had already assumed a proprietary interest in her and she 
had seemed to like him. But, then, she was an only child 
and a pet, and used to presuming on that, and they could 
not think of saying anything to her. After all, she was 
young and pretty and was entitled to change her mind; 
only, only—she had had to indulge in a career of lying and 
subterfuge in connection with Barton, since Arthur was 
headstrong and wanted every evening that he chose—to call 
for her at the store and keep her down-town to dinner and 
a show. 

Arthur had never been like Barton, shy, phlegmatic, 
obedient, waiting long and patiently for each little favor, 
but, instead, masterful and eager, rifling her of kisses and 
caresses, and teasing and playing with her as a cat would a 
mouse. He was not exactly selfish or cruel, as some might 
have been, but gay and unthinking-at times, unconsciously 
so, and yet loving and tender at others—nearly always so. 
But always he would ta k of things in the future as if they 
really did not include her—and this troubled her greatly— 
of places he might go, things he might do, which, somehow, 
he seemed to think or assume that she could not or would 
not do with him. He was going to Australia sometime, 
he thought, in a business way, to South Africa, and pos- 
sibly India. 

A dreadful sense of helplessness and of impending disaster 
came over her at these times, of being involved in some 
predicament over which she had no control, and which 
would lead her on to some sad end. Arthur, although 
plainly in love, as she thought, and apparently delighted 
with her, might not always love her. She began, timidly 
at first (and always, for that matter), to ask him pretty 
seeking questions about himself and her, whether their 
future was certain to be together, whether he really wanted 
her—loved her—whether he might not want to marry 
some one else or just her, and whether she wouldn’t look 
nice in a pearl-satin wedding dress with a long, creamy veil 
and satin slippers and a bouquet of bridal-wreath. She had 
been slowly but surely saving to that end, even before 
he came, in connection with Barton; only, after he came, 
all thought of the import of it had been transferred to him. 
But now, also, she was beginning to ask herself sadly, 
“Would it ever be?” He was so airy, so inconsequential, so 
ready to say: “Yes, yes,” and “Sure, sure! That’s right!” 
“Ves, indeedy; you bet! Say, kiddie, but you’ll look sweet!” 
But, somehow, it had always seemed as if this whole thing 
were a glorious interlude and that it could not last. Arthur 
was too gay and ethereal and too little settled in his own 
mind. His ideas of travel and living in different cities, 
finally winding up in New York or San Francisco, but never 
with her exactly, until she asked him, were too ominous, 
although he always reassured her gaily: “Of course! Of 
course!” But, somehow, she could never believe it really, 
and it made her intensely sad at times, horribly gloomy. 
So often she wanted to cry, and she could hardly tell why. 

And then, because of her intense affection for him, she 
had finally quarreled with Barton, or nearly that, if one 
could say that one ever really quarreled with him. It had 
been because of a certain Thursday evening of the week 


before about which she had disappointed him. In a fit 


_of generosity, knowing that Arthur was coming Wednesday, 


and because Barton had stopped in at the store to see her, 
she had told him that he might come, having regretted it 
afterward, so enamored was she of Arthur. And then, when 
Wednesday came, Arthur has changed his mind, telling her 
he would come Friday instead, but on Thursday evening he 
had stopped in at the store and asked her to go to Sparrows 
Point, with the result that she had no time to notify Barton. 
He had gone to the house and sat with her parents until 
ten-thirty, and then, two weeks later, although she had 
written him offering an excuse, had called at the store to 
complain slightly. 

“Do you think you did just right, Shirley? You might 
have sent word, mightn’t you? Who was it—the new fellow 
you won’t tell me about?” 

Shirley flared on the instant. 

“Supposing it was? What’s it to you? I don’t belong 
to you yet, do I? I told you there wasn’t anyone, and I 
wish you’d let me alone about that. I couldn’t help it 
last Thursday—that’s all—and I don’t want you to be 
fussing with me—that’s all. If you don’t want to, you 
needn’t come any more, anyhow.” 

“Don’t say that, Shirley,” pleaded Barton. “You don’t 
mean that. I won’t bother you, though, if you don’t want 
me any more.” 

And because Shirley sulked, not knowing what else to do, 
he had gone, and she had not seen him since. 

And then, sometime later, when she had thus broken with 
Barton, avoiding the railway station where he worked, 
Arthur had failed to come at his appointed time, sending 
no word until the next day, when a note came to the store 
saying that he had been out of town for his firm over Sun- 
day and had not been able to notify her, but that he would 
call Tuesday. It was an awful blow. At the time, Shirley 
had a vision of what was to follow. It seemed, for the 
moment, as if the whole world had suddenly been reduced 
to ashes, that there was nothing but black, charred cinders 
everywhere—she felt that about all life. Yet it all came to 
her clearly then that this was but the beginning of just 
such days and just such excuses, and that soon, soon, he 
would come no more. He was beginning to be tired 
of her, and soon he would not even make excuses. She felt 
it, and it froze and terrified her. 

And then, soon after, the indifference which she feared 
did follow—almost created by her own thoughts, as it 
were. First, it was a meeting he had to attend somewhere 
one Wednesday night when he was to have come for her. 
Then he was going out of town again over Sunday. Then 
he was going away for a whole week—it was absolutely 
unavoidable, he said—his commercial duties were increasing 
—and he had once casually remarked that nothing could 
stand in the way where she was concerned—never! She 
did not think of reproaching him with this; she was too 
proud. If he was going, he must go. She would not be 
willing to say to herself that she had ever attempted to 
hold any man. But, just the same, she'was agonized by the — 
thought. When he was with her, he seemed tender enough; 
only, at times, his eyes wandered and he seemed slightly 
bored. Other girls, particularly pretty ones, seemed to 
interest him as much as she did. 

And the agony of the long days when he did not come 
for a week or two at a time! The waiting, the brooding, 
the wondering, at the store and here in her home—in the 
former place making mistakes at times because she could 
not get her mind off him and being reminded of them, and 
here at her own home at night, being so absent-minded that 
her parents remarked on it. She felt sure that her parents 
must be noticing that Arthur was not coming any more, or 
as much as he had—for she pretended to be going out with 
him, going to Mabel Gove’s instead—and that Barton had 
deserted her too, he having been driven off by her indiffer- 
ence, never to come any more, perhaps, unless she sought 
him out. 


PRAWN BY STOCKTON MULFORD 


m all right, mother: I'm just not feeling well now. Don't bother. I'll get up soon” 
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And then it was that the thought of saving her own face 
‘by taking up with Barton once more occurred to her, of 
using him and his affections and faithfulness and dulness, 
if you will, to cover up her own dilemma. Only, this ruse 
-was not to be tried until she had written Arthur this one 
letter—a pretext merely to see if there was a single ray of 
hope, a letter to be written in a gentle-enough way and 
asking for the return of the few notes she had written 
him. She had not seen him now in nearly a month, and the 
last time she had, he had said he might soon be compelled 
to leave her awhile—to go to Pittsburgh to work. And it 
was his reply to this that she now held in her hand—from 
Pittsburgh! 

Barton would never know really what had transpired. 
In spite of all her delicious hours with Arthur, she could call 
him back, she felt sure. She had never really entirely 
dropped him, and he knew it. He had bored her horribly 
on occasion, arriving on off days when Arthur was not about, 
‘with flowers or candy or both, and sitting on the porch 
steps and talking of the railroad business and of the where- 
abouts and doings of some of their old friends. It was dread- 
‘ful, she had thought at times, to see a man so patient, so 
hopeful, so good-natured as Barton, deceived in this way, 
and by her, who was so miserable over another. Iter 
parents must see and know, she had thought at these times, 
but, still, what else was she to do? 

“I’m a bad girl,” she kept telling herself. “I’m all 
wrong. What right have I to offer Barton what is left?” 


for each little favor 


Barton, shy, phlegmatic, obedient, waiting long and patiently 


But still, somehow, she realized that Barton, if she chose to 
favor him, would only be too grateful for even the leavings 
of others where she was concerned, and that even yet, if 
she but deigned to crook a finger, she could have him, 
He was so simple, so good-natured, so stolid and matter 
of fact, so different from Arthur, whom (she could not help 


_ smiling at the thought of it) she was loving now about as 


Barton loved her—slavishly, hopelessly. 

And then, as the days passed and Arthur did not write 
any more—just this one brief note—she at first grieved 
horribly, and then in a fit of numb despair attempted, 
bravely enough from one point of view, to adjust herself to 
the new situation. Why should she despair? Why die of 
agony when there were plenty who would still sigh for 
her—Barton among others? She was young, pretty, very— 
many told her so. She could, if she chose, achieve a vivacity 
which she did not feel. Why should she brook this unkind- 
ness without a thought of retaliation? Why shouldn’t she 
enter upon a gay and heartless career, indulging in a dozen 
flirtations at once—dancing and killing all thoughts of 
Arthur in a round of frivolities? She stood at her counter 
in the drug store on many a day and brooded over this, but 
at the thought of which one to begin with, she faltered. 
After her late love, all were so tame. 

And then—and then—always there was Barton, the hum- 
ble and faithful, to whom she had been so unkind and whom 
she had used. So, often self-reproaching thoughts in con- 
nection with him crept over her. He must have known, 
must have seen how badly she was using him all this while, 
and yet he had not failed to come and come, until she had 
actually quarreled with him, and anyone would have seen 
that it was literally hopeless. She could not help remem- 
bering, especially now in her pain, that he adored her. He 
was not calling on her now at all—by her indifference she 

had finally driven him away—but a word, a word— 
She waited for days, weeks, hoping against hope, 
and then—— 


The office of Barton’s superior in the Great Eastern 
terminal had always made him an easy object for her 
blandishments, coming and going, as she frequently 
did, via this very station. He was 
in the office of the assistant train- 
despatcher on the ground floor, 
where passing to and from the local, 
which, at times, was quicker than 
a street-car, she could easily see 
him by peering in; only, she had 
' carefully avoided him for nearly a 
year. If she chose now, and would 
call for a message-blank at the ad- 
jacent telegraph-window which was 
a part of his room, and raised her 
voice as she often had in the past, 
he could scarcely fail to hear, if he 
did not see her. And if he did, he 
would rise and come over—of that 
she was sure, for he never could 
resist her. It had been a wile of 
hers in the old days to do this or 
to make her presence felt by idling 
outside. After a month of brood- 
ing, she felt that she must act— 
her position as a deserted girl was 
too much. 
It was six-fifteen one evening 
when, coming out of the store in 
which she worked, she turned her 
step disconsolately homeward. 
»’ Her heart was heavy, her face 

rather pale and drawn. She had 
stopped in the store’s retiring-room 
before coming out to add to her 
charms as (Continued on page 104) 
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Stephanie turned and looked at her, still laughing 


TEPHANIE QUEST, after the death of her well-con- 
nected but worthless parents, is taken, at the age of 
eleven, into the home of John Cleland, a wealthy New 
Yorker, a widower with an only son, Jim. After she grows 
up, she does not care for society, and develops some radical 
ideas on the independence of women and their right to lead 
what life they wish. Cleland dies when she is eighteen; 
Jim goes abroad for two years, to study and observe life 
with the idea of writing fiction, and Stephanie, after taking 
a course in hospital nursing, becomes so attracted to the 
bohemian life of a certain type of New York artist that she 
takes a studio with a friend, Helen Davis, asculptor. With 
legacies from Cleland and a wealthy aunt, she now enjoys 
a considerable income. After nearly three years’ residence 
in Paris, Jim receives a cable from Stephanie saying that 
she has married Oswald Grismer, a college-mate of his, who 
has taken up sculpture. Oswald’s father was the uncle of 
Stephanie’s mother. Jim returns-home. | He finds an un- 
usual state of things existing. Stephanie has kept her owa 


TEPHANIE was awake with the sparrows the next 
morning, and her face betrayed not a trace of the 
pallor and fatigue which had made Helen a little 
anxious when she came into the studio after her 

interview with Cleland. 

“T never had such a sleep in my life,” she announced, 
sauntering into Helen’s room, already bathed and dressed, 
when, at last, she heard the latter’s bath running. “I feel 
about sixteen, Helen.” 

“You look it, dear. What was the matter with you last 
night? Jim came about nine.” 

“Did he?” said the girl, turning to conceal a smile. 
“What did you do to entertain him.” 

“Talked about you,” said Helen, watching her where she 


name and has not yet lived with Grismer as his wife. She 
says she will not do so until she is sure she loves him. 
She thinks she will know after a year or two. Apparently 
she has married him because he has lost his money and 
is in straitened circumstances. 

Cleland leases an apartment in the house in which the 
two girls live, and soon finds himself seriously in love with 
Stephanie. He is kind to Grismer, and gives him some 
work to do at his summer home in the Berkshires. 
Stephanie now begins to realize that she is in love with Jim 
and doesn’t know what to do about it. She becomes very 
jealous of his attentions to Marie Cliff, a dancer, and one 
of Helen’s models. Marie is the wife of John Belter, an 
artist and old friend of Jim’s, but they have quarreled and 
separated. One day, Stephanie has an angry discussion 
with Jim over Marie. That evening, he takes Marie to 
dinner, and in the restaurant they meet Belter. An un- 
pleasant scene follows, which Jim ends by insisting that 
Beltér call on him the next day. 


stood at the sunny window, looking out, absently plaiting 
the sash-curtains between idle fingers. 

he edified?” 

“He seemed to be. When I changed the subject, he went 
away.” 

Stephanie, at the window, suddenly laughed outright. 

‘Men are funny,” she said. 

““Women are funnier, Steve.” 

“What! Are you a traitor to your sex?” 

“Sometimes,” said Helen absently, “I feel that my sex 
betrays me—and a few others of my own mind.” 

Stephanie turned and looked at her, still laughing. 

“Like the kiltie,” she said, “you complain that the rest of 
the regiment is marching out of step with you.” 
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“There’s only a corporal’s guard of us in step to the child of seventeen and started to mold her to suit himself, 
music,” smiled Helen. ‘You're looking radiant, Steve. The only trouble was that she had amind. She knew what 


I’ve never seen you as enchanting.” she wanted to do and to be. She could not understand why 
“T feel like enchanting the world—like a sorceress all this was incompatible with being his wife, especially as he 
ready for business. This is a wonderful day, Helen.” had won her by his loudly reiterated advocation of personal 
“What are your engagements?” liberty and the fundamental necessity for the development 


“Two lessons this morning. I don’t know whether I'll go. of individualism.” 
Luncheon with Oswald at Tin- 
to’s. But it’s so stuffy there in 
June, and the summer-garden is 
so grubby.” 

“You're not going, 
then?” 

“Tdon’t know. Idon’t 
want to hurt his feel- 
ings,” said the girl re- 
juctantly. 

Helen sat up, flung off 
the bedclothes, and 
swung her superb young 
body out of bed. 

“My bath’s running 
over! Sit there and talk, 
Steve.” 

But Stephanie turned 
to the window, her lips 
still edged with the same 
indefinable smile. 

Breakfast was served 
in the studio presently. 
Helen joined her in bath- 
robe and slippers. 

“T’m wonderfully hun- 
gry!” exclaimed Stephanie. 

“It’s more than you've 
been for several weeks, 
Steve.” 

Again the girl laughed, not 
meeting Helen’s glance. 

“What do you think of 
marriage?” she inquired pres- 
ently. ‘I hope you haven't 
the very horrid ideas of Jack 
Belter.”’ 

“What are Jack’s ideas?” 

“He says it’s the curse of 
civilization,” said Stephanie, 
‘“‘and the invention of med- 
dilesome and _ superstitious 
imbeciles. He says that the 
impulse toward procreation 
is mechanical and involun- 
tary, and ought to be consid- 
ered so without further per- 
sonal responsibility, and that 
the state should nourish and educate 
whatever children were worth saving, 
to replenish the waste, and put the 
others out of the way.” 

“Jack,” remarked Helen, “talks 
for talking’s sake very often.” 

“He’s quite serious. His ideas are 
revolting. Never have knownaman 
who is so savagely an iconoclast.”’ 


Helen smiled. be She turned when Stephanie entered, and the girl went 


“Jack is a talker, dear. He doesn’t believe a word of it. up to her smilingly and offered her hand 
Jack Belter is, by nature, a fat, happy, witty, clever, and ; 
very sentimental young man who also is so overw helmingly “How do you know this?” 
selfish that anything which happens to annoy him he con- “She told me.” 
siders a cataclysmic catastrophe involving the entire civi- “When?” 
lized world in ruin.” “Three years ago.” 
“What!” “Who is she, Helen?”’ 
“Do you wish to know what really is the matter with “Her name, on the stage, is Marie Cliff. I have known 


Jack Beiter. I'll tell you. Three years ago, he married a__her a long while and I am very fond of her.” 
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Stephanie, scarlet, winced under her faintly humorous 
smile. 

“They are divorced, then,” she managed to say. 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“She has never given him any cause,” said Helen slowly. 
“No woman, of her own knowledge, can truly say one word 
against her character; nor can any man. She merely re- 
volted at the tyranny he attempted—in the guise of affec- 
tion, of course. She refused to be deprived of the liberty to 
think and act as she chose. She rejected the worn-out con- 
ventions with which he attempted to chain her—this apostle 
of personal freedom. She cared for her profession—he mar- 
ried her when she was on the stage—and she resolutely in- 
sisted on her liberty to continue it. The result was a family 
smash—her return to the stage. And since then she has 
refused to accept a penny from him. and has supported 
herself by her profession, and, sometimes, by posing for 
artists. And that is the real story of 
John Belter and Marie Cliff. So you 
can believe as much as you choos) of 
his views on matrimony.” 

After a flushed and painful silence 
Stephanie said, 


“Do you belie.e this to be true?” 

“Tf one woman can judge and understand another, what I 
have told you is true, Steve. Long ago, I won the child’s 
confidence. She told me this quite frankly, and in a manner 


which makes the truth of it unmistakable. We have be- 
come great friends, this little dancer and I. I don’t think I 
ever knew a simpler nature or a more transparently honest 
one. And that is why I was not worried at any little ephem- 
eral romance that might amuse the child with Jim Cle- 
land. I was too certain of them—both,” she added, looking 
calmly into the gray eyes that winced again and fell under 
er serene gaze. 
“I’m a rotten little beast,” said Stephanie. 
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“You're very feminine.” 
“Oh, Helen, I’m not! I’m a rotter. I didn’t know it 
was in me. I thought I was above such things @: 
‘Nobody is, Steve, until they make the effort. High 
thinking requires more than a natural generosity and sym- 
pathy—more than innate sentiment. It is an attainment; 
and there is none without effort. And effort sometimes 
hurts.” 
“T want to speak to that girl when she comes in,”’ said 
Stephanie. “I’ve never noticed her at all.”’ 
Helen laughed. 
“She'll be here pretty soon. 
posed to know about Jack.”’ 
“Of course not! But.I’ll make amends for my incivility. 
I was a beast! But—it’s .confusing—and hard for a girl to 
understand when a girl like that is so unconventional with 
one’s—one’s 
“Brother?” suggested Helen dryly. 
“Yes. I’m terribly ashamed. Does Jim know?” 
‘About Jack Belter? No; I don’t think anybody does.” 
‘‘What a sham that man is!” exclaimed Stephanie hotly. 
“No; he’s a typical man, dear. Some women yield, 
some resist—that’s all. And the man never has the 
slightest idea that he is tyrannizing. If you tell him 
that, he’ll be amazed and furious. He'll point out to 
you all the love and affection and solicitude and money 
he’s lavished on the object of his adoration; he’ll 
portray for you her obstinacy, her coldness, her 
shocking ingratitude for benefits received. He 
really believes himself a martyr. 
“Steve, man’s idea is still that to the victor be- 
long the spoils. We are the spoils of the chase, 
dear. His conventions were made to con- 
tain us in a sort of game-preserve before 
capture, cage us after we are made prisoner. 
His laws fetter us; a misstep ruins us; irregu- 
larities never impair him. That is the 
ancient view; that, still, is the secret view 
of man; that is his inborn conviction regarding 
us and himself. And, very slowly, we are be- 
gipning his education.” 

“T didn’t know you felt that way,’’ said 
Stephanie. 

“T do—but if I were in love’’—she laughed 
gaily—‘‘I’d be inclined to take my chances 
with this monster I have painted for you.” 

“You do believe in marriage?” 

‘““What else is there, dear? Jack’s piffle means 
nothing except that a plucky girl has begun his 
education, and it hurts. I don’t know what else 
there is to take the place of marriage. It’s the 
parties to the contract who don’t understand its 
essence.” 

“What would you suggest?” inquired Steph- 
anie curiously. 

“Education. A girl should be brought up to 
master some trade or profession. She should 
support herself by it. She should never go to her 
husband empty-handed and unable to support 
herself. If, then, under the mutual marriage 
contract, her earning capacity be necessarily 


Of course you’re not sup- 


. checked by childbirth, and by the later and natural demands 


of progeny, these alone should temporarily but only in part 
interrupt her in the exercise of her trade or profession. 
And he should pay for them. But she should have a life- 
work to do; and so should he, no matter how ample their 
means. Domestic drudgery must be done by others hired 
for the purpose, or else by themselves, sharing alike. In 
no other way that I see can marriage remain endurable.”’ 

After a silence, Stephanie said naively, 

“T haven’t any trade or profession.” 

“You are a graduate nurse.” 

“Oh—I forgot! That is comforting.” 

‘Also, you are already married.”” The girl looked up in 
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a startled way, as though hearing this information for the 
first time. Helen gazed gravely into the troubled gray 
eyes. “Do you regret it, Steve?” 

“T don’t know. I haven’t had time to think about it.” 

“Tt’s high time, isn’t it?” 

“Y-yes. I’ve got to do a—a lot of thinking some day, 
I suppose.” She gazed absently into space for a few mo- 
ments; then again the faintest of smiles curved her lips, and 
she bent her head and remained very still, deep in reflection. 

“Did you wish to speak to Marie Cliff?’ asked Helen, 
breaking the prolonged silence. “I think she just went 
into the courtyard.” 

Stephanie’s wool-gathering wits returned; she sprang up 
and walked swiftly out to the court, where the white horse 
was just being led in and the pretty dancer stood unpinning 
her hat. 

She turned when Stephanie entered, and the girl went up 
to her smilingly and offered her hand. 

“Miss Davis will be here in a few moments, 
“T thought I’d come and tell you.’ 

“Thank you,” said Marie Cliff curiously. 

“Also,” said Stephanie, “I wanted to tell you how verv 
lovely you are on that horse. I had a glimpse of vou last 
week, and you were too enchanting! No wonder Helen’s 
study is so exquisite.” 

The little dancer flushed brightly. Her childish eyes 
asked for the reason of this kindness from a girl who had 
never noticed her. Then, reading the unuttered question, 
Stephanie blushed, too. 

“T’m not much older than you are,” she said, “‘and I'm 
not nearly so sensible. I’ve been rude enough to ignore you. 
Could you forgive me and be friends?” 

“Yes,” said Marie Cliff. 

That was all the explanation offered or asked. 

“Will you come to tea at five?” 

“T should like to.” 

“T’d love to have you, and I’m glad we’re friends,” she 
said. ‘Don’t forget five o’clock.”’ 

“N-no,” said Marie Cliff unsteadily. 
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” 


she said. 


Art five o’clock that afternoon, Cleland, working fiercely 
on his manuscript, heard a step on the threshold of his open 
door. 

“Hello, Jack!” he said, with a friendly but vague wave of 
his pencil. ‘“I’d rather given you up. Come in and close 
the door.” 

“T couldn’t keep away,” said Belter hoarsely. 

He came in and closed the door. He looked even more 
gray and haggard than he had the night before. 

“T expected you this morning,” said Cleland, stepping 
clear of his story now and looking very soberly at his old 
school-friend. 

“T didn’t intend to come at all.” He seated himself in 
the chair indicated. “But I couldn’t keep away.” 

“You look about all in.” 

“T didn’t sleep.” 

Cleland got up, walked to the ice-box, knocked off a bit 
of ice with a tack-hammer, and constructed a high-ball. 

“Here you are, Jack! I can’t; I’m working. There are 
cigars by your elbow—cigarettes, too.” 

Belter looked vacantly at the iced bracer; then he 
dropped both elbows on the edge of the desk and took his 
drawn face between his hands. Cleland began to pace the 
studio. Presently he halted by Belter’s chair. 

“Here,” he said pleasantly; “cut out the tragedy! It’s 
good enough for my novel, where the poor devils I write 
about have to do what I make ’em. But you and I are free 
to do what we choose.” 

“Yes—and I’ve done it. I’ve done what I chose. Where 
has it landed me, Cleland?” He looked at the frosty glass, 
pushed it away from him. ‘That was a sorry spectacle I 
made of myself last night. Can you beat that for degrada- 


tion—a man who has made a damnable failure of ma 
skulking at his wife’s heels to snap and snarl at any ican 
man who is civil to her?” 

“You're rubbing it in pretty hard, Jack. A man is bound 
to make mistakes——”’ 

“’m the mistake! I realize it now. It’s nearly thie 
years since I made an ass of myself, and she very quieth 
went her way, leaving me to go mine. And in all that 
time, Cleland, there has not been a breath of suspicion 
against her. She has been in the lighter and more frivoloys 
shows almost continuously; but she has lived as straighta 
life as any woman ever lived. And I know it. And J 
knew it—cur that I was!—when I spoke to her as I did 
and turned on you like a rotter—’’ He extended his hand 
and took hold of the iced glass, but let it rest. therm 
“T've lied and lied and lied,” he said, “to myself about 
myself, to others about my estimate of women. I’m justa 
four-flusher, Cleland. The best of ’em are better than our 
stars. The remainder average as well as we do. And] 
have got what was coming tome. J-—" 

“Wait a moment——’ 

“Wait?” Belter laughed mirthlessly. “All right. J 
know how to wait. Waiting is the best thing I do. Pye 
waited for nearly three years before I’ ve told myself the 
truth. And it’s too late to tell it to her.” 

“Do you think it is?” 

Belter looked up in pallid surprise. 

“Of course.” 

wonder,” mused Cleland. 

Belter’s sunken gaze had become remote and fixed again, 
He said, half to himself: 

“T couldn’t let her alone. I couldn’t.learn to mind my 
own business. I’d been bawling aloud my theories for 
years, Cleland, but I couldn’t apply them to her or to my- 
self. I bragged about my mania for personal liberty, for 
tolerance; I lauded the maxim of ‘Hands off! But I 
couldn’t keep my meddling hands off her; I couldn’t under 
stand that she had the right to personal liberty—freedom in 
the pursuit of happiness. No; I tried to head her off, check 
her, stampede her into the common corral whither all men’s 
wives are supposed to be driven. And, Cleland, do you 
know what happened? I found I had come upon a char 
acter, a mind, a personality which would not endure the 
tyranny we men call domestic affection. That’s what I 
discovered. And I did not do the breaking. No; she has 
accomplished that. And—here I am, to admit it to you— 
And I think I'll go now = 

Cleland walked slowly to the door with him, one arm 
resting on his shoulder. 

“T wish you'd tell her what you’ve told sme, Jack.” 

“Tt’s too late. She wouldn’t care now.’ 

you very sure?” 

“Do you think a man can use a woman the way I have 
used her and make her care a straw about what I say to her 
now?” 

Cleland said, in a low voice: . 

“T can’t answer you. I don’t understand women; I 
write about them. I have troubles of my own, too. Sol 
can’t advise you, Jack. Are you still in love with her?” 

He said, in a dead voice: 

“T’ve always been. It’s done things to me. I'll die oft, 
one day. But that’s no argument.” 

“T don’t know. Tell her.” 

“It’s no argument,” repeated Belter. “It’s purely selfish. 
That’s what I am—purely selfish. I’m thinking of myselt 
I’m in love with her. And she’s better off without me.’ 

“All the same, I think I’d take a chance. I think I’d tel 
her. After all, you owe her that much—whatever she may 
choose to do about it.” 

“She doesn’t ‘care now.”’ 

“Still, you owe it to her. You're not a welsher.” 

They ‘had reached the foot of the stairs. Helen, coming 
out of the enclosed court, met them face to face; and they 
exchanged amiabilities there outside her studio door. 
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“Jim, I can’t tell him! I'm afraid! Something happened once—I was hardly eighteen—" She suddenly clung to him, 
” pressing her face against his shoulder. He could feel the shiver passing over her 
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“Come in and have some tea,” she said. “ Jack, you look 
ill. Are you? Anyway, a cup of tea won't slay you in 
your tracks”—fitting her key to the door all the while she 
was talking—‘‘so come in like two polite young men : 

The door swung open; they entered. 

“Oho!” exclaimed Helen. ‘Steve must be here, because 
the kettle-lamp is lighted. Find a chair, Jack, and watch 
that kettle. I’m going to take off this blouse, and I'll be 
back with Steve in a moment——’”” 

She stopped short. Stephanie and Marie Cliff, coming 
from the kitchenette, appeared at the further end of the 
studio, the former bearing a big bowl of strawberries, the 
latter a tray of little cakes. 

Stephanie greeted the newcomers with an airy wave of 
her hand. Marie Cliff promptly lost her color; but there 
was nothing to do except to advance, which she continued 

_doing, moving very close to Stephanie’s elbow. 

The situation was going to be as awkward as the people 
involved made it. Cleland, secretly aghast, came forward 
to relieve Stephanie and Marie of their burdens. 

“Tf there isn’t enough food for a party, I'll take Jack and 
go,”’ he said gaily. 

“Piffle!” said Helen. ‘“There’s plenty.” 

John Belter, who had been standing in the mid- 
dle of the floor as though petrified, wrenched him- 
self out of his trance and put his legs in motion. 
His face was very red; he greeted Stephanie elabo= 
rately but mutely; he bowed mutely to his wife. 

She had managed to recover her self-control; a 
deep flush invaded her pallor. Then, under the 
eyes of them all, very quietly, she did a thing 
which confirmed the admiration and respect of 
everybody there—she extended her childlike hand 
to her husband, saying, 

“Tt is nice to see you again, and I’m very sure 
that there is enough tea for everybody.” 

Her hand lay in her husband’s for an appreciable 
moment; then he bent over it lower, to conceal the 
nervous working of his features, and touched it with 
trembling lips—something he had never before 
done in all his life—and passing, by the same token, 
out of the free and arid desert of his folly, he 
rested, sub jugum, beside the still waters of eter- 
nal truth. 

Helen went on toward her room to shed her clay- 
stained smock; Stephanie investigated the kettle, 
which was approaching the boiling-point, and Cle- 
land deposited the..provender on a neighboring 
table. 

“Keep away from them,’ 
close beside him. i 

“You darling!” he motioned, with his lips. 

“Oh dear! Are we on sucha footing?” she asked, 
with a little quick-drawn breath of smiling dismay. 

“Why not?” he said, under his breath. ‘ You’re 
awake, now.” 

“Am I? I—had a wonderful sleep last night,” 
she said perversely. “I don’t know whether I’m 
awake or not.” 

“Oh, Steve——” 

“I don’t, I tell you”—keeping her gaze smilingly 
averted and very busy with kettle and tea-caddy. 
“Where have you been all day?” 

“T came down, but you had fled to your lesson. 
Then I had a date with Belter, but he didn’t appear 
until nearly five. It was a strenuous interview.” 
She lifted her eyes to his, full of interested inquiry. 
“Yes,” he nodded; “he’s found out he’s an ass, 
and he’s in love with his wife. If she can stand 
for him now, after these three years, I think he’ll 
make a better husband than the average.” 

“She’s a dear,” murmured Stephanie. “What 
a painful situation—but wasn’t she dignified and 
sweet? Oh, I do hope she cares enough for Jack 


whispered Stephanie, 


The Restless Sex 


to give him another chance. Are they amiable together 
over there? I don’t want to turn round.” 

He cautiously surveyed the scene. 

“She’s seated beside the piano. It’s evident she hasn't 
asked him to be seated. They are horribly serious. He 
looks ten years o!der.”’ 

“We must let them alone. Tea is ready, but I shan’t say 
so until they move— What was it you asked me, Jim— 
whether I am awake? Do you know that I believe I’m 
stirring in my slumbers, because—because, now and then— 
just for an instant—a stab of contrition goes through and 
through me. Do you know why? I have a glimmering of 
guilty misgiving concerning this painful throbof conscience—” 
She looked about her, searching among the paraphernalia of 
the tea-trav. ‘Oh, the deuce! I remember now that 
we're out of lemons! You have some, haven’t you?” 

“Yes; [ll run up and——” 

know where they are in yourice-box. I'll findthem——” 

nonsense! Wait———”’ 

She had started already; but swiftly as her light feet 
sped, he overtook her on the stairs, gathered her into hig 
arms, all pink and breathing rapidly. 


She looked up: Oswald Grismer stood on th® 
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“Steve—my darling!” 


“T thought you might do this. I wanted to see——” 

“What?” 

“Whether it could happen to me again—what I experi- 
enced—with you!” 

There was a silence. Her young lips melted against his, 
lingered; her arms tightened round his neck. And the next 
instant she had freed herself, hot-cheeked, disconcerted. 

“Oh, it was—quite true!” she stammered. ‘My curi- 
osity is satisfied. Please—Jim dear—we ought to behave 
rationally—oughtn’t we?” 

But she did not resist when he framed her face between 
his hands; and she suffered his lips again, and again her 
slight response and the gray eves vaguely regarding him 
shook his self-control. 

“Will you try to love me, Steve?” 

“T seem to be doing it.” 

“Ts it really love, Steve? Do you truly care for me?” 

“Oh dear, yes!” she said, with a quick-drawn breath 
which ended in a quiet sigh, scarcely audible. Then a 
faintly humorous smile dawned in her eyes. ‘You're 
changing, Jim. You always were very wonderful to me, but 


threshold of the open door. “Come in!" she said gaily. 


“Tl give you tea in a few minutes” 
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you also were mortal. Now you're changing; you are put- 
ting on a glorious, iridescent immortality before my eyes. 
I’m quite bewildered—quite dazzled—and my mind isn’t 
very clear—especially when you kiss me.” 

‘Are you making fun of me?” 

“No; I’m not. And now I'd like to know what’s going 
to happen to me.” 

“You're going to try to fall in love with me first.” 

“Oh! And then?” 

“Marry me.” 

“Oh! And what will old lady Civilization say?” 

“Who cares?” 

‘T suppose I wouldn’t care if I loved you enough.” 

“Will you try?” 

“Oh dear!” She freed herself gracefully, stepped back a 
stair lower, and leaned on the rail, considering. ‘Oh dear,” 
she repeated, under her breath. “What a-tangle! I don’t 
know why I’ve let myself—care for you—in your way. I 
ought to stop it. Could you stand it?” she added naively. 
And the reply in his, eyes slightly scared her. “Oh, this is 
serious!’ she murmured. ‘“We’ve gotten on much further 
than I realized. I remember, when (Continued on page 130) 
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THE DIARY 


ET us consider, first, a strange quality of the written 
word. 
The spoken word is bad enough. Such things 
as misfortunes, blunders, sins, and apprehensions 
become more serious when they have been described even 
in conversation. A woman who secretly fears cancer will 
fear it much more once she has mentioned her fear to an- 
other person. The spoken word has somehow given reality 
to her fear. But the written word is far more formidable 
than the spoken word. It is said that the ignorant and the 
uncultured have a superstitious dread of writing: The 
dread is not superstitious; it is based on a mysterious and 
intimidating phenomenon which nearly anybody may test 
for himself. The fact is that almost all people are afraid 
of writing—I mean true, honest writing. Vast numbers 
of people hate and loathe it as though it were a high ex- 
plosive that might suddenly go off and blow them to pieces. 
(That is one reason why realistic novels never have a very 
large sale.) But the difference between one man’s dread 
of writing and another man’s dread of writing is merely a 
difference of degree, not of kind. And if any among you 
asserts that he has no fear of the written word merely be- 
cause it is written, let him try the following experiment. 
Take, O Exceptional Individual, take some concealed 
and blameworthy action or series of thoughts of your own. 
I do not mean necessarily murder or embezzlement; not 
everybody has committed murder or embezzlement, or even 
desires to do so. I mean some matter—any matter—of 
which you are so ashamed, or about which you are so ner- 
vous, that you have never mentioned it to a soul. All of 
us—even you—have such matters hidden beneath waist- 


coat or corsage. Write down that matter; put it in black 


Mr. Bennett has kept a diary for over twenty years, and, ther 
interesting topic. Also, he has some excellent ideas on the diary- 
many of our readers. For there are probably few of us who 
fascinating employment; also, it is really worth while for ever- 
be. One never can tell how important it will become. Butits 


and white. The chances are that you won’t; the chances 
are that you will find some excuse for not writing it down 

You may say, 

‘“‘Ah—but suppose some one happened to see it.” 

To which I would reply, 

“Write it and lock it up in your safe.” 

To which you may rejoin: 

‘“‘Ah—but I might lose the key of the safe and some one 
might find it and open the safe. Also, I might die suddenly,’ 

To which I would retort, 

“Tf you are dead, you needn’t mind discovery.” 

To which you might respond, 

“How do you know that, if I were dead, I needa 
raind discovery?” 

Well, I will yield you that point and still prove to yo 
that your objection to the written word does not spring 
fror- the fear of giving yourself away. The experiment 
shall be performed under strict conditions. 

Empty your house of all its inhabitants save yourséll 
Lock the front door and the back door. Go up-stairs ® 
your own room. Lock the door of your own room. 
furniture before the door, so that you cannot possibly be 
surprised. Light a fire. Place the writing-table near tt 
fire. Arrange it so that, at the slightest alarm of discovety; 
you can, with a single movement, thrust your writing ml 
the fire. Then begin to write down that of which you af 
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fore, we must admit that he is well qualified to write on this 
keeping, and these will doubtless prove most valuable to a great 
not keep a diary or have kept one or would like to do so. It is 
one to do so, no matter how apparently uninteresting his life may 
not an easy matter to do successfully, and Mr. Bennett tells us why. 


ashamed. You are absolutely safe. Nevertheless, you will 
hesitate to write. And you will not have got very far in 
your narration before you find yourself writing down some- 
thing that is not quite so unpleasant as the truth, or before 
you find yourself omitting some detail which ought not to be 
omitted. You will have great difficulty in forcing yourself to 
be utterly frank on paper. You may fail in being utterly 
frank; you probably will so fail; most people do. When you 
have finished and hold the document in your hand, you will 
start guiltily if the newly moved furniture creaks in front of 
the door. You will read through the document with dis- 
comfort and constraint. And you will stick it in the fire 
and watch it burn with a very clear feeling of relief. 

Why all these strange sensations? You could not have 
been caught in the act. Moreover, there was nothing on 
the paper of which you were not fully aware and which you 
had not fully realized. Nobody can write down that which 
he does not know and realize. Quite possibly the whole 
matter had been thoroughly familiar to you, a common- 
Place of your brain for weeks, months, years. Quite 
possibly you had recalled every detail of it hundreds of times, 
and it had never caused you any grave inconvenience. But 
instantly it is written down, it becomes acutely, intolerably 
disturbing—so much so that you cannot rest until the 
Written word is destroyed. You are precisely the same man 
a you were before beginning to write; naught is altered; 


Arnold Isennett 
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you have committed no new crime. But you have a new 
shame. I repeat, why? The only immediate answer is 
that the honest written word possesses a mysterious and 
intimidating power. This power has to do with the sense of 
sight. You see something. You do not see your action or 
your thoughts as it might be on the photo-play screen— 
happily !—hbut you do see something in regard to the matter. 


II 


THE above considerations are offered to that enormous 
class of people, springing up afresh every year, who say to 
themselves, ‘I will keep a diary, and it shall be absolutely 
true.”” You may keep a diary, but beyond question it will 
not be absolutely true. You will be lucky or you must be 
rather gifted if it is not studded with untruths. You 
protest that you have a well-earned reputation for veracity. 
I would not doubt it. When [say “untruths,” I do not mean 
for instance, that if the day was beautifully fine you would 
write in your diary, ““A very wet day to-day; went for a 
walk and got soaked through.” I am convinced that you 
would be above such lying perversions. But also I am con- 
vinced that if a husband and wife, both as veracious and 
conscientious as yourself, had a quarrel and described the 
history of the quarrel, each in a private diary, the two ac- 
counts would by no means coincide, and the whole truth 
would be in neither of them. Some people start a diary as 
casually as they start golf, stamps, or a new digestive cure. 
Whereas, to start a diary ought to be a solemn and notable 
act, done with a due appreciation of the difficulties thereby 
initiated. The very essence of a diary is truth—a diary of 
untruth would be pointless—and to (Continued on page 113) 
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“What will I do?” yelled Wallingford. He was superb in his indignant determination. “I'll force you to erect th: 
steel framework of that building, put in the elevators, and finish my ninth and tenth floors as per specifications” 


Jolly Bachelors 


A New Adventure of Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford 


* AY, Jim, Fannie wants you,” 


announced Blackie Daw, 
stepping into the smoking- 
compartment, where J. 
Rufus Wallingford, with a startled 
expression on his big, round pink face, jumped to his feet 
and held up his hand. 

“Nix on the wife! 
this!” 

“Why, you big clabber!” Blackie gazed at his partner 
in astonishment. “Nix on the wife-thing, hunh? How do 
you expect to get away with that, and those kids on this 
train?” 

“Keep ‘em away! Lock ’em up! Anything!” 

“You talk like a dippy dope,” objected Blackie. ‘What's 
the matter with you? Don’t even know me! Well, I'll 
baw] you out if you're back to your old trade. Inspecting 
peaches, eh?” . 

“Shut up!” Wallingford was pushing him to the door. 
“We get off at Lakefield.”’ 

“Lakefieid!”’ Blackie grabbed for his time-table. “T’'ll 
have to hustle if I’m to hook Violet Bonnie into her purple 
hoiei dress.” 

“The women and the kids go on home,” whispered Wal- 
lingford, leaning close to Blackie’s ear. ‘You don’t know 
me, and we're bachelors. Get it? Jolly bachelors!” 

“Jolly what?” Blackie backed off to look his partner in 


the excited eye. ‘Say, how am I to tix it in the car ahead?” 
68 


You don’t know me! Hike out of 


By George Randolph Chester 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


“That’s your business,” snapped 
Wallingford. ‘‘Can’t you move, you 
bifurcated knitting-needle? ~ Jump! 
Grab your saxophone, and set my 
things outside and swing off at 
Lakefield. I’ve located loose change. The first thing you 
do, go to a newspaper and put in an advertisement for swell 
bachelor apartments for a year. Go on, you petrified 
string-bean!”’ 

“Well, 'm——” 

“Shove! They'll be here any minute!” 

With his inventive faculties whirling dizzily, Blackie hur- 
ried out. In the aisle he met two plump and well-fed gentle- 
men of self-assured manners—a round-faced one with thin 
hair, and a square-faced one with thick hair, and the thick- 
haired one, who carried a flatly folded blue-print, said, 

“He looks as if he had money.” 

“Rolling in it,’ assented the thin-haired one; “and he 
looks easy.” Then the other one said something which 
Blackie could not hear, and they both snickered and passed 
on into the smoking-compartment. 

They found huge J. Rufus Wallingford sitting comfort- 
ably next to the window, where the sunlight, falling on the 
two-thousand-dollar diamond in his cravat, split itself into- 
countless snapping splinters. He turned with an interest 
which was barely courteous as the two gentlemen came 10, 
and apparently drew his mind from the landscape. 

“Beautiful country!” he observed. 
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. as he suppressed a chuckle. 
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“Yes,” hastily agreed the thick-haired one, unfolding his 
blue-prints. ‘‘It grows more and more attractive as you ap- 
proach Lakefield, which is the garden-spot of the world. 
Now here, Mr. Wallingford, are the plans of the building. 
Isn’t.it a beauty?” 

“Wery handsome,” 
courtesy of one gentlemanly stranger to another. 


granted Wallingford, still with the 
“Twelve 


stories.’ 


“And every floor a home!” 

“Two homes!” added the thin-haired one, his plump face 
glistening with the excitement of the moment. 

‘And you can positively own one of these suites!” mar- 
veled J. Rufus, condescending to be interested. “Is it pos- 
sible-to establish an equity in property of this nature?” - 

“As much as in a bond,” the thick-haired one promptly 
assured him. “You can borrow money on it, sell it, do 
any thing but carry it away.’ 

“And you can’t do that conveniently, even with a house,” 
eagerly supplemented the thin-haired one. ‘This isn’t a 
new idea. There are a lot of such places in New York, and 
very successful.” 


Wallingford’s small eyes were apparently resting studi-: 


ously on the blue-prints, but from under his lashes he again 
inspected the two bachelors. Very fair specimens, meth- 
odically accumulating money in the bank. 

“Cooperative, you said?” 

.“Oh, ves!” Both gentlemen assured him of this at once. 

“Built cooperatively?” 

A quick half-glance between the two alert citizens of 
Lakefield; then the square-faced one answered: 

“Well, not exactly. Our friends haven’t time to bother 
with it, so we re building it to turn over to the subscribers.”’ 
“T see,” Wallingford’s expression was simpleness itself 
“There’s always one or more 
self-sacrificing fellows to shoulder the work. Are there 
enough well-to-do bachelors in Lakefield to fill a building 
like this?” 
‘Bachelors’ paradise,’ 
ing his creaseless vest complacently. 


smiled the thin-haired one, smooth- 
“The entire popula- 


tion consists of hard-working husbands with beautiful 


wives.’ 
. “You're a rich man, Mr. Wallingford,’ urged the thick- 


; haired one, hastily reviewing his mass of twenty-minute- 


old information. “You're hunting a pleasant place in which 
to retire. Now, I don’t ask you to make Lakefield your 
home, but stop off and see it. Come to our bachelors’ din- 
ner to-morrow night at the 
country club.” 

The rich man who was 
pathetically in search of a 
home glanced out of the win- 
dow in dblasé indecision 
for a moment; then he 
turned to the amateur 
promoters with 
that suave smile 
which went so far 
to win him esteem 
and confidence. 

“Well, it will 
give me an object 
in life for one day 
at least,” he de- 
cided. “Gentle- 
men, I’ll go you:” 

When they 
swung off the train at Lake- 
field, a lean, lank fellow with 
pointed black mustaches 
swung off the platform of the 
next car up, carrying a 
saxophone-case and an 
expensive bag, and from 


the drawing-room win- “We're bachelors. 


Get it? 


dow gazed a scowling blond lady, a thoughtful brunette, 

and two indignant boys; .but both Mr. Wallingford and’ 
Mr. Daw were careful as they waved a hand at that window 
to see that no one noticed. ' 


THERE was a score of jolly. bachelii on the club- house 
porch, where the Japanese’ lanterns swung, and bright- 
eyed, slim-ankled women passed to and fro; and some of the 
bachelors were thin and some plump; some tall and some 
short, some ‘with and some without hair, some jovial and 
some morose of cast; but all of ‘them. had: the’ care-free 
swagger of their condition. A shout of welcome went up 
as the thick-haired host, Palsworthy, arrived, escorting a 
huge, jolly bachelor with a round pink face, ‘and another 
shout of welcome rose as the thin-haired host, Kenmere, 
arrived, escorting a slim, jolly bachelor with pointed black 
mustaches; and each and every guest received Messrs. Wal- 
lingford and Daw into cordial companionship on the sole 
recommendation that they were bachelors. It was thus that 
Mr. Wallingford and Mr. Daw were introduced, and, as 
they looked each other in the friendly eye and gripped each 
other by the friendly hand, said Mr. Daw, 

“You enjoy the bost salubrious air id the udiverse, 
Bister Wallingford.” 

Mr. Wallingford stared at Mr. Daw severely for a moment, 
and then said, 

“Tt is most salubrious aig; but I am a stranger here as 
yet.” 

“Oh, i’deed,” intoned Mr. Daw solemnly. “You look 
like ad old frie’d. I beiieve I have fou’d the place to cure 
by dut fever.” 

Mr. Kenmere, the thin-haired one, and Mr. Palsworthy, 
the thick-haired one, looked at Mr. Daw with expectant 
interest, but Mr. Wallingford looked at him with a green 
tint underlying his pink. 

“T hope so,” he snapped. ‘‘Wonderful place here, 
gentlemen!” And with a savage sidelong glance at the 
nut-fever sufferer, he turned to look down over the rolling 
hills to where the lake glittered beneath the moonlit sky. 
“T have never beheld a more attractive spot than Lake- 
field.” 

“Ad 
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such air!” earnestly interpolated Blackie Daw. 
“By doctor re- 
above all other places 
for by ailbet. It cubs 
just as the duts are 
ripé, ad——” 
: Two hundred and 
thirty-five pounds of 
Wallingford bumped 
him against the post 
and~ squeezed him 
’ there for a moment, 
a space of time long enough 
to stop his breath, and then, 
by great good fortune, din- 
ner was announced. 
~ A gay and merry party it 
was indeed, as it clattered 
through the seven courses 
provided by those self-sac- 
rificing chums, Palsworthy 
and Kenmere; but when Mr. 
Palsworthy, at the head of 
the table, thrust back his 
demi-tasse, and glanced 
across at Mr. Kenmere and 
rose, a sudden gravity fell— 
a gravity which might be 
described as a sort of bank- 
account expression. 


Jolly bachelors!” 
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70 The New Adventures of Wallingford 


He had figured the in- 
terest. Over nine 


er cent.! 


“Well, gentlemen ’—and Pally old boy smiled graciously 
on them, then waved his hand to the blue-prints tacked 
against the club-house wall—“ here it is: the emancipation of 
the lonely bachelor! You all know the scheme; you all 
know why Kenmere and I went to New York, but you don’t 
know what all we brought back. Look at this!” He picked 
up a convenient putter, to use it as a pointer. “See the 
broad, spacious parlor each bachelor will have in his suite, 
the four generous windows, the big fireplace. Dining-room 
here, two bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen; passenger- and 
freight-elevator. Cook your own meals, or have them sent up 
from the café, boys. Valet-, waiter-, chamber- and laundry- 
service supp'ied by the cooperation, and every expense 
except meals covered by the income of two floors which the 
cooperation will rent to outsiders.” 

Pleasurable thought went round the festal board, and the 
reddest-faced bachelor motioned for a* second glass of 
liquor. 

“Now the cost, boys”—and some of the pleasurable 
anticipation faded. ‘‘ You can purchase a clear deed, title, 
and equity in one of these magnificent suites for ten thou- 
sand dollars.”’ 

The thinnest bachelor said, ‘‘Hu-ughm,” but, other than 
that, there was no remark until Mr. Kenmere spoke blithely. 

“And dirt cheap! Where and how can you buy a home 
like that for ten thousand dollars?” 

“What's the building to cost, Pals?” asked the severe 
bachelor with the two little tufts of gray mustache... 

“We haven't our bids yet,” reported Palsworthy quickly, 
“but, from the estimates, we feel safe in that figure, and 
we'll guarantee it, Ken and I.” 

‘“‘Tweive floors,” figured the bachelor with the pinched 
“With two suites on each floor, at ten thousand 


” 


nose. 
each—— 
“Now, wait a minute, Queezam!” And the thin-haired 


Kenmere rose for emphasis, while tension began to appear 
in the attitudes of all the diners except the suave Mr, 
Wallingford and the eager-eyed Mr. Daw. “ There are three 
floors out. Two for the direct revenue of the cooperation, 
and the first floor for parlors, office, and café.” 

“‘Well, at that it’s a hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars!” boomed the biggest bachelor, the raw-boned one with 
the sandy hair. “Id like to contract that building for a 
hundred thousand. 

“No doubt,” snapped Palsworthy. ‘No doubt, Jason; 
but this is to be built right.” And the tension increased. 
Several voices rose at once, and clearly that little chat 
about the bachelors’ cooperative paradise 
would have ended in a disagreement had 
not the loud whanging of a fork on a 
tumbler called attention to a large, broad- 
chested, smiling gentleman witha big, round 
pink face. It was J. Rufus. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen,” chuckled Mr. 
Wallingford, “‘you compel me, though a 
stranger, to intrude on your deliberations, 
and my excuse is experience. At ten thou- 
sand dollars each, I look upon those suites 
as the best real-estate investments in the 
progressive and rapidly growing city of 
Lakefield. I lived in one such building in the city of 
New York. The apartment cost, when the structure was 
put up, fifteen thousand dollars, and that cost included 
a fair and reasonable promoter’s and builder’s profit. At 
the end of eight years occupancy, it sold for twenty-six 
thousand.” He paused to expand his chest and to beam at 
his fellow guests, and he found in each and every one the eye 
of absorbed calculation, the struggle with mental arith- 
metic, the figuring of interest. “And, during that entire 
time, the owner enjoyed an excellent rental.” Another 
pause, and the thick-haired and the thin-haired hosts had 
recovered from their astonishment to gaze on Wallingford 
with a raptness which almost had worship in it. They 
glanced round the table. Every countenance had lightened; 
every man was more at ease under the irresistible onslaught 
of those figures. ‘“‘I’ll just add one more clincher to what I 
think of this proposition, gentlemen,” went on J. Rufus, 
and, with a slap, he drew from his pocket a check-book. 
“T’ll subscribe for the ninth and tenth floors of that build- 
ing, if I may be permitted to monopolize so much space for 
my own apartments, and pay for them, spot cash, in ad- 
vance. Forty thousand dollars!” 

The silence thickened. It became almost oppressive. 
It was broken only by the breathing of the fattest and most 
hopeless bachelor. Two entire floors! Forty thousand 
dollars! And putting up the cash! There couldn’t be any 
stronger proof than cash—-could there?—that the man knew 
what he was talking about and meant what he said. And 
look at him! Ifever there wasa solid, substantial, prosperous- 
looking 11an of means, it was this big stranger! What was 
his name? Wallingford. Money-sounding name! ay, 
how. much per cent. is an eleven-thousand-dollar increase 
on fifteen thousand in eight years? And rent free besides— 
all that time! Or an income producer! 

“You’re not collecting in advance, are you, Pally?” 
Remarkable! It was the pinch-nosed man. He had figured 
the interest. Over nine per cent.! 

“Well, hardly, boys,’ Mr. Palsworthy used a knuckle 
to smooth back each of his carefully curled mustaches, and 
he smiled round at all his friends. They were on excellent 
terms now. “We planned to collect twenty-five per cent. 
with the subscriptions, another fourth when the steel 
skeleton is up, another when the walls and roof are com- 
pleted, and another when the apartments are ready to turn 
over. Of course”—and here he waved a salute of thanks 
to the huge stranger—‘ if anybody forces us to take the cash 
in advance, we'll put it in the bank.” 

Laughter, in which the genial Wallingford joined with 
great good nature. 
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“T still hold to my offer,” he called above the good 
cheer. ‘I should pay something for my choice location, 
and for being allowed to so quickly get over being a stran- 

er.” 
““You’re welcome!” shouted half a dozen of the boys, and 
then spoke up the pinch-nosed man. 

‘Well, I won’t force it on you. The twenty-five per cent. 
h will do for me. T’ll take the south suite on the top floor.” 
. ee “T’ll take the north one!” The fattest bachelor. He was 
the fortunate administrator of three estates and a dilet- 
? tante in art. 

“Second floor, south!” called the severest bachelor. He 
was a nervous man, and liked to be near the ground. 

‘Just a minute, boys!’ Kenmere was searching frantically 
in his pockets for paper. ‘‘Here, Henry!” He grabbed the 
waiter’s order-pad and pencil. “I'll write the locations down 
so there won’t be a scrap about it; then we'll go in the library 
and s-s-s-sign up!” He was beginning to stutter in excite- 
ment as he saw that the eager bidding for location was a 
general purpose, and during that lull the lean and lank 
stranger with the pointed black mustaches, rose and said, 

’ ‘Gedlebed, if you will adbit a sufferer frob dut fever to 
your buildig, I shall be happy to take eddy floor you 
aside be.” 


Ill 


FrrE COMMISSIONER McApams sat in his office, with his 
feet cocked on his desk and his hat on the back of his head 
and his cigar pointed at the ceiling, when J. Rufus Wal- 
linzford came in to see him, and, rolling his eyes sidewise 
at the splendid 
impersonation 
of magnificence, 
Mr. McAdams 
mumbled, his 
cigar wobbling, 
“Hello!” 
| ,Mr. 
Wallingford,” 
| announced that 
gentleman, 
drawing up a big 
chair, crossing 
his legs, and 
lighting a cigar. 
“T understand 
there’s an ordi- 
nance forbid- 
| ding the use of 


cook-stoves and 
gas-ranges, ex- 
cept for hotels, in the busi- 
ness district restricted by 
First, Eighth, and Meadow 
Streets and Lake Avenue.”’ 

“Uh-hunh,” admitted the fire 
chief, and wobbled his cigar. 

“The proposed new Anthony 
Hall has kitchens on every floor, contrary 
to the fire-ordinance definition of a hotel.”’ 

“Uh-hunh.” 

“Well, that’s against the ordinance.” 

Mr. McAdams removed his cigar from 
his mouth very carefully to keep from 
spilling the ashes over his face, removed 
his right foot from the desk, his left foot; 
he sat up with a sigh and turned to his 
caller with a swing. 

“‘Look here: You’re a stranger in this town.” 

“Yes, but 

“Then what’s it your business?” 

J. Rufus Wallingford, who had met every variety of man, 
and could turn to them without consulting the index, studied 


Mr. Wallingford looked down at Mr. McAdams 
and Mr. McAdams looked up at Mr. Wal- 
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the roughened countenance of Ben McAdams for a moment 
in silence; then he reached for his inside coat pocket. 

‘“‘Let’s cut it short,” he confided, with calm confidence. 
“TI want that ordinance enforced, and I don’t know the 
scale of prices in this town.” 

Ben exhibited a certain amount of animation, and he 
studied Mr. Wallingford as acutely as that gentleman had 
studied him. 

“Depends on why you want it done.” 

“Quietly,” replied Mr. Wallingford, and displayed a 
compartment of a long red pocketbook. The compartment 
had in it some fifty-dollar bills. ‘How many of these 
would it take?” 

many’s there?” 

“Count em afterwards,” advised Mr. Wallingford. toss- 
ing them over and rising. ‘I have to hand it to you, 
friend. I’ve passed out bribe-money, hush-money, .and 
cut-in money. I’ve bought people into and out of jail; I’ve 
paid for jobs and jobbing, and I’ve purchased the breaking 
of every city ordinance that was ever framed, but this is 
the first time I ever paid to have a law enforced.” 

““Uh-hunh,” said Mr. McAdams, as he reached for the 
telephone. “Now, I'll tell you something, Colonel Fresh. 
This ain’t a bribe, and it ain’t hush-money. It’s just a 
voluntary gift from a boob. I’ve already ordered that 
ordinance pulled.” 

Mr. Wallingford looked down at Mr. McAdams and Mr. 
McAdams looked up at Mr. Wallingford for a long, long 
minute; then a light broke between them and J. Rufus 
grinned. 

“Tf you'll count that cash and see how much you have 
there, I'll bet you the pile that you're a liar.” 

“Are you going to live in this town?” asked 
McAdams. 

No.”’ 

“Better stick. It’s soft here.” 

J. Rufus Wallingford hardly reached his 

notel when there was a telephone-message 

% from the agitated Ken- 

mere. 

“Special ‘called meet- 

ing of the Bache- 

‘lors’ Coopera- 
tive!” 

“What’s the 
matter?” asked 
Wallingford, his 
shoulders heaving 
and his eyes half 
closing as~he 
turned to twinkle 
his triumph at his 
caller and new- 
found friend, Mr. 
Daw. 

“There’s the 
devil to pay,”’ re- 
ported Kenmere, 
‘in the tense, 
strained tones of 
a man who has 
been counting 
huge profits be- 
fore they have 
been collected. 
“We can’t have 
kitchens. Fire 
lingford for a long, long minute egos luck!” 

And Wallingford kept the chuckle out of his tone. “I'll 

be right over.” He turned to Blackie. ‘Well, old top, go 

to your hotel and get your tragic mes=age.”’ 
“Frie'd Jib, you’re a gedius!” grinned Blackie. And Jim 
Wallingford winced. (Continued on page 98) 
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AMILLA TRENHOLME, an American liv- 
ing in London, is going to marry Michael 
Nancarrow, a member of a very conservative Eng- 
lish family, living on the estate in Cumberland. 
They had met first in Florida, and afterward in 
Switzerland. Camilla has been divorced from 
Leroy Trenholme, and this fact is regarded as a 
serious obstacle by Michael’s mother, who, how- 
ever, finally withdraws her objection. With the 
rest of the household—Mrs. George Nancarrow 
(Nelly), wife of the elder son, a co'onel serving 
in India, and her children, Tony, Blanche, and Sue: 
Michael’s sister, Alice, Lady St. Amant, and her 
daughters Diana, Marjory, and Peggy, and Tony’s tutor, 
Alec Fairbairn, who is engaged to Diana St. Amant— 
Camilla is very popular. She, however, finds it difficult 
to reconcile herself to the manner of life and ideas of 
the Nancarrows. For instance, she knows that Lady 
St. Amant has a lover, Lord Harborough, and that the 
situation is regarded quite complacently by her hus- 
band and mother; yet they have decided prejudices 
against divorce. She begins to realize that a consider- 
able readjustment in her attitude toward many things 
in social life will be necessary. As yet, she has only 
very vague ideas about certain details in connection 
with her own wedding, but evidently she cannot have 
things exactly as she wants them. 

One afternoon, Camilla, who is staying at Nancarrow 
Hall, asked Alice St. Amant, who is in low spirits be- 
cause she has not heard from Harborough for some 
time, and, moreover, is suffering from a_ bronchial 
attack, to motor her ever to a near-by priory-house 
which she is anxious to see. Alice says she will be 
ready in ten minutes, and Camilla uses the time to go 
to Michael in his sitting-room. He had told her that 
he had something very important to say to her. 


XII 
CHURCH AND LAW 


OBODY, Camilla told herself, could be “very 
important”’ in ten—it was only seven minutes 
now. 

She nearly ran into Michael as he came out 
of his dressing-room in the act of putting on another coat. 
In the suddenness of the encounter, 

“Oh!” said Camilla, never ready for an emergency; and 
upon that, by way of corrective to the small explosion (which 
not the most infatuate could mistake for pleasure), she 
struck the domestic note. ‘‘Did you call me?” she asked, 
with the obedient-wife air. . 

“No. Why are you all tied up like that?” 

“Oh, I thought you called me.” 

““Well”’—he turned to her in the act of shutting the 
sitting-room door—* not out loud; inside, I’m always calling 
you.’ 

She met that by telling him what his mother had been 
saying to her, and how in ten—in seven—no, in six minutes 
Alice would be expecting her. . 

“The devil take Alice and her six minutes! Are we 
slaves?’’ He has drawn off the long suéde mousquetaire 


she Was putting on with the one gloved hand. And now 


he lifted the bare wrist to his lips. Over it, his eyes smiled 
at her. “No need to look so solemn about Alice. I'll tell 
you a family secret. Alice rather enjoys producing that 
graveyard cough. One of her most useful accomplishments.” 

“Michael!” She pulled her hand away. wicked 
of you!” 

“Just what my mother thinks when I venture to hint. 
But that doesn’t concern you or me. What I’ve been intend- 
ing to point out is that it’s all very well for you to make 
yourself popular with my family, but there ave limits.” . He 
fumed good-naturedly. ‘‘Why, it’s come to a point where 
you and I are positively grudged a quarter of an hour to 
ourselves. Can’t have that!” He made as if to put her in 
the huge leather chair. She seemed to catch on the arm and 
perched there, half facing the back, where Michael presently 
leaned, on folded arms. ‘‘We’ve got to have the best part 
of a morning all to ourselves—to-morrow?—to settle our 
affairs. Have you got a solicitor you trust?” 

“No.”’ 4 

He laughed. 

“Sorry to see you so cynical.” 

“T mean I don’t know any lawyer over here. 
necessary?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, in a cheerful, commonplace tone; 
“there are marriage settlements, dower rights, and all that 
sort of thing to go into. Time’s getting on.” She was to 
to write, he said, to her embassy and ask them to recom- 
mend a solicitor. ‘‘We’ll talk about that to-morrow. But 
there’s one thing we mustn’t wait any longer to decide.” 

“T’m sure Alice 

He made her sit down again. 

“There’s time for just this before you go.” He leaned 
toward her over his folded arms, his eyes caressing the 
muffled figure. ‘It’s been so glorious having you here, 
and watching you—fitting in to it all, like a magic. I 
haven’t wanted to say a word to break the spell. Not even 
to weave a greater one. But now”—he brought his face 
close to hers—“‘I can’t wait any longer. No; not a minute.” 

“T don’t know what you think can be done in a minute.” 
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“Why, complete our plans!’ He knew, by every indica- 
tion, inward and outward, that this wasn’t the best time. 
But he had been longing inexpressibly to share with her, 
and so be finally absolved from, the panic that had seized 
him that morning. While he lingered in the hall after 
breakfast, waiting till the last possible moment in the hope 
of seeing Camilla before setting out for the cattle-judging, 
he had taken Whitaker out of the rack, where that notable 
kept company year by year with Bradshaw and the A. B. C. 
The legal notes on ‘Marriage by Banns or License” 
offered Michael nothing not known to him before. But 
overleaf, under ‘ Miscellaneous,” this horrific paragraph 
caught his eye: 

A divorced person desiring to marry . . . must give notice to the 
Superintendent Registrar, to whom a copy of the divorce decree must 
be produced. 

Michael Nancarrow would not soon forget that moment 
of dismay in which he wondered whether Camilla had a 
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Before Camilla had finished her coffee, there was Alice, saying firmly, “Whatever edalade 
may say, I'm going to carry you off... She laughed her teasing laugh at sight 
of her brother's face. ‘‘Only for half an hour.” 


Te as you please,” said Michael, past protesting now 
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copy in England. He couldn’t, even now, rid himself 
of the feeling that, somehow, she wasn’t the person to 
go carrying such a document about 
the world with her. Suppose they 
had to send over the Atlantic for a 
copy. Weeks of delay! 

“There are regulations we have 
“ to comply with, you know, before 
ai we get our license.” 

“Oh, the—the marriage li- 
cense!”” She stood up and 
began hurriedly putting on the 
confiscated glove. 

He, too, straightened 
his tall figure; but, even 
to arrest her, he hesi- 
tated to risk exploding 
the particular bomb- 
shell he had been nurs- 
ing all day with con- 
cealed uneasiness. He 
drew her into the hollow 
of his arm. 

“T don’t at all like 
you yashmaked into an 
Oriental.’’ He made a 
little pull at the motor- 
veil. ‘‘No? Well, listen 
then.” Instead of be- 
ginning at once alout 
the decree, he led up to 
it by saying, “‘Tell me 
now, where do you want 
to be married?” 

Where? Her mind 
flew back to that Sun- 
day after her return. 
Somehow, it seemed a 
long time ago. She had 
sat in the little church, 
seeing in her mind’s eye 
the centuries-long procession 
of Nancarrows coming here 
to be married, to be baptized, 
to be buried. And, with a 
vividness that made her 
breath come quick and flying, 
she had seen herself walking 
down the aisle on Michael’s 
arm—his wife. 

Why should he leave it to 
her to suggest? 

“Nelly tells me she was 
married here.” 

Michael looked at a loss 
for a moment, and then: 
“Oh, yes; you see, Nelly was an orphan. A ward in 


“Oh, as long 


. chancery and no near relations.” 


Well, Camilla had no relations of any sort at hand this 
side of the Atlantic, and she was orphan, too. While she 
was thinking that, Michael came out with the very queerest 
question in the world: 

“Did you want to be married in church?” 

She stared through the dusk of her veil. 

“Where else—’’ There wasa difficulty, she heard, 
about being married in church. The English Church took 
an old-fashioned view of the remarriage of— “Surely,” 
she broke in, “your cousin Charles would arrange all that.” 

But it wasn’t the easy matter to arrange that she seemed 
to think. Your Anglican was opposed to the remarriage of 
divorced persons—so much opposed, that most of the clergy, 
Michael believed, and practically the whole bench of 
bishops, refused to lend the sanction of the Church. They 
declined to perform the ceremony. 
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“But they wouldn’t forbid cousin Charles doing it, 
would they?” she said, with childisn pertinacity. 

In a doubtful tone, Michael said he understood that the 
decision was left to the conscience of the individual priest. 

“Then that’s all right.” ; 

He tugged at his mustache. He was afraid, he said, 
that, as a matter of practise, very few persons—Michael 
himself didn’t know of any-——— 

Oh, she was quite sure that Mr. Weston—— 

Michael shook his head. 

“But he has been so kind : 

“T can’t think,” said Michael, with an air of amused 
impatience, ‘why in the world you want Charles.” 

“Because he—’’ (she saved herself from saying, “He 
married Nelly and is going to marry Diana’’)—‘‘he’s your 
cousin. And he goes out of his way to be nice to me.” 

“Oh, yes; he’d go out of his way to be ‘nice,’ as you call 
it, to a person like you. But he’d stop jolly well short of 
risking his pleasant relations with his bishop.”’ 

She stuck to her point with the stubbornness that, in 
the past, had been other people’s despair. Why need Mr. 


He leaned toward her over his folded arms, his eyes 
caressing the muffled figure 


Camilla 


Weston “risk” anything? He had only to explain to the 
bishop—she stood twisting the siack of the glove round 
her wrist—“‘he need only tell him that J got the divorce.” 
“Tt wouldn’t make any difference,” said Michael gently. 
“No difference— between being innocent and _ being 
guilty?” 
She heard that, in this particular, the Church doesn’t 
recognize any distinction. “They say marriage is a 
sacrament——”’ 
“But so do we, Michaef, say that. And we mean it—” 
Quite suddenly she stopped. 
He wondered at the stricken look which, somehow, the 
shadow of the motor-veil intensified. How she took it to 
heart. His own ached to think he couldn’t gratify this 
rather touching desire of hers to be married in Nancarrow _ 
church. After a moment’s reflection, he adjured her in 
the well-worn phrase not to bother her head. He’d see. 
Not Charles—Charles was out of the question. But 
Michael was sure now that he’d heard that certain of the 
more progressive and enlightened clergy could be induced 
to go through the religious ceremony ‘ under—er—the 
circumstances.”’ If Camilla cared about it, he 
would make it his business to inquire who these 
innovators were. Probably some one could be 
found in London—if she wanted specially to be 
married in church. He repeated it. And she, too, 
on a less patient note: 

‘How else could we be married?” 

He forbore to tell her. that the other was 
also probably the only way. For his part, 
he said, he felt there was much to be said for 
the civil marriage. But, in any case, the 
regulation notice had to be given. And there 
was that business about one of them being a 
resident in the district, and, he said with the 
haste now of undisguised anxiety, the regis- 
trar would want to see a copy—— 

“** Registrar!” she interrupted. “‘ Youaren’t 
thinking of our being married at a registry 
office?’’ And she saw, to her stupefaction, 
that was precisely what he had been think- 
ing. “A registry office! I should feel as 
if I were engaging a cook!”” A motor-veil 
wasn’t enough. She turned her back to hide 
her humiliation. 

Alice was calling as she came along the 
corridor. Michael’s low, beseeching ‘‘ Dear- 
est!’’ was in Camilla’s ears, but it was Alice 
who was answered. 

“T’m ready!” She fled out of the room 

without looking back. 


Alice and she had been flying along for ten 
minutes or so when Camilla said suddenly, 

“Ts this the way to——” 

“No; I can’t be bothered with moldy 
priories to-day. Let’s go and call on your 
friends.”’ 

My friends?” 

“Yes. Glendower. Why not? Must be 
civil. We'll leave cards.”’ 

But though the ladies were out, Lord Glen- 
dower was in, and Alice didn’t seem to mind 
whether it was a doctor or a law-lord who 
helped her to pass the leaden hours. 

Lord Glendower, to Alice’s wicked amuse- 
ment, had, as she said, set up an aristocratic 
ailment with the same thoroughness as he 
set up a castle. They found him in his 
baronial hall, one foot booted, one in a felt 
slipper propped on a cushion—as delighted 
as Lady St. Amant herself at the prospect 
of a diversion. He got his diversion. ~ 

Alice had dropped hergioom. Shesparkled 
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and laughed and paid outrageous compli- 
ments to Glendower til] a neighbor came in, | 
bringing a guest who quite took the wind 
out of the Glendower sails. The neighbor 
himself would never have been guilty 

of such a misdemeanor—a taciturn, 
middle-aged landowner, well known, 
seldom seen, and still seldomer heard. 

But the man he brought along with 

him was Mr. Perceval Kennedy. 

“What! Not Perceval Kennedy the 
novelist?” Alice wrung thelong,limp _ 
hand. Sheturned her batteriesonthe 
dazzled gentleman, and turned her 
back on old Glendower. ‘I’ve read 
every line you ever wrote. Your 
‘Katherine Mayo’—I’m never without 
‘Katherine Mayo.’” 

“Really?” As he sat askew, with 
his high, narrow head very much on 
one side, Mr. Kennedy’s speaking 
countenance proclaimed, ‘This is a 
most attractive woman.” The old- 
looking young man’s attitude was not 
altogether a tribute to the attractive- 


magnet to draw him, so to speak, out of the 
perpendicular, as you saw from the fact that 
his entire exiguous body followed the same ten- 
dency, from the slightly lifted right shoulder to 
the slightly sagged left. All the same, in the 
gale of flattery that beat about his head, the 
poor gentleman had need of some device to 
aid him in keeping his moorings. So he twined 
his legs firmly round Lord Glendower’s medi- 
eval chair and did his best to preserve an 
appearance of being used to “this sort of 
thing.” To that end, he was much concerned 
to keep the loose mouth from too ecstatic smil- 

ing. Also, to keep his eye-glasses on his nose. 

Their security seemed to be intimately connected with the 
sobriety of the wearer. 

In spite of heroic struggles, Mr. Kennedy could not help 
breaking into spasmodic smiles with: “ Really? That’s very 
kind of you,” and off would jump the pince-nez. He would 
stick them on again with: “I had no idea that another mind 
than my own would so surely grasp. Really?” and away 
the pince-nez would toboggan down the sheer declivity of 
nose, do a flying leap over the jutting chin, to be received 
in mid-air yet again with a nervous jump and clutch. In 
spite of an unusual amount of this, his only form, you would 
say, of physical exercise, Kennedy was clearly enraptured 
with the game instituted by the attractive woman. She 
herself scarcely less so—Camilla and the taciturn neighbor 
entirely content to jook on. Only old Glendower sat scowl- 
ing. Soon he began to fidget ominously. Now he was 
drumming with his blunt fingers on the oak arm of his chair. 
Lady St. Amant, irradiating that delight with which the 
signs of human foible never failed to inspire her, paused an 
instant in the full tide of unblushing eulogism—excessive, 
had the object been Balzac, Tolstoy, and Meredith rolled 
in one. She turned upon her scowling host. 

“T’m sure you agree with me, Lord Glendower.” 

“T’m sure I don’t!” the old man rapped out with decision. 
“T don’t like books that make light of the foundation of 
civilized society.” 

“And what,” Lady St. Amant asked, in her most sugary 
accent, ‘‘what is the foundation of civilized society?” 

“The institution of marriage.’’ In the pause, he drummed 
with greater emphasis. Those books Lady St. Amant 
had been praising—he was forced to the conclusion that 
she had not paid them the compliment of much attention. 

“Oh, Lord Glendower,” she remonstrated, 
you just heard me say———”’ 


“There's never anything in—*' Alice stopped short. 
There was something in it 


“Yes,” he said significantly, he’d heard. As for himself, 
he was happy to say he’d never really read but one of 
Kennedy’s works. 

It was curious to see how Glendower’s attack steadied 
the object of it. Suddenly turned out of the forcing-house 
of Lady St. Amant’s flattery, Kennedy became an alert, 
reasonable human being. When the lady presumed to 
remonstrate with Glendower for his “lack of literary 
appreciation’’—a charge that particularly infuriated the 
purchaser of the famous Southwick library—Kennedy 
flew to the rescue. 

“No, no, Lady St. Amant; I am very much interested 
in the new point of view. We writers too seldom hear the 
opinion of a man like Lord Glendower.” 

“All the same, you mustn’t forget—’’ Lady St. Amant 
shook her feathers at Glendower. ‘Think who it is!” 

“What d’you mean?” the host demanded, working his 
bushy eyebrows up and down. 

“Why,” said Alice, with pious reverence, “it’s Perceval 
Kennedy!” 

“Oh, it is! Well, I knew his father before him. His 
father was a very decent fellow.” 

Kennedy saved the situation by letting his mouth go all 
lengths and abandoning himself to uproarious laughter. 
When order was restored, Glendower remarked in his most 
judicial divorce-court style, 

“Tt’s a reason the more for plain-speaking to the son——’ 

“No, no; you’ve got to be converted,” said the lady, 
with her wilful air. “We can’t have you not liking Mr. 
Kennedy’s beautiful books, just because’’—she looked round 
on the company—‘‘let me see, why was it?” 
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“Because they're licentious!” said Glendower, in a voice 
~that echoed from corbel and rafter. 

In ‘the startled pause that ensued, the great lawyer 
resumed his indignant drumming. But Perceval Kennedy 
was smiling again. As he recovered his eye-glasses, he 
said, aside, to Lady St. Amant, 

“The Lord hath delivered him into mine hand.” He 
turned round and hung his head in Glendower’s direction. 
“T can onlyassure you that your lordship, more than anyone 
in the world, is responsible for the book you are pleased to 


condemn. You are the spiritual father of ‘Katherine 
Mayo.’” 
Glendower looked as if, but for maintaining the 


validity of his gout, he would have risen in his vigorous age 
and pitched the exiguous young man out of the nearest 
mullion, clean over the castle wall. 

“Lord Glendower,” the novelist went on, addressing 
himself to the ladies, ‘‘Lord Glendower said in my hearing, 
some four or five years ago, that his occupation (in the 
divorce-court, you know)—his occupation would be 
gone if it were not for two things. You remember?” he 
challenged the old man. A glare for all response. “You'd 
have to shut up shop, you said, if it wasn’t for drink in 
the lower class and music in the upper.’”’ He waited. 

Glendower did not disavow the saying. He evidently 
thought it rather good. 

“Well?” 

Kennedy waved his long hands. 

‘Whereupon I went home and wrote ‘Katherine Mayo. 
He leaned back in his medieval chair with a satisfied smile. 

“And had the unparalleled impudence to send the book 
to me! Now, perhaps, you'll tell the company what I 
wrote you in return.” 

“T wish I could! If I’d guessed what an interesting visit 
I was going to have this afternoon, I would have brought it 
along. What I do remember,” he confided to the company, 
‘is that it—it stimulated me.” 

While the furious old man was trying to find something 
that was possible to say before a parcel of women, Kennedy, 
dared to observe that he should never forget—never— 
what he owed to Lord Glendower. 

Alice sat beaming—at the shrewd elation on Perceval 
Kennedy’s face, at the dour agitation of the friend who had 
brought him, at Glendower, working his eyebrows up and 
down and swallowing retorts unfit for promulgation. Only 
Camilla, absent, thoughtful. Alice’s look swept past Camilla 
to the host of Perceval Kennedy, and then returned to 

—her new ally. “You and I,” she seemed to say, ‘“‘each have 
a dumb friend. But you’ve touched yours up.” An 
incorrigible desire to do the same by hers seized the success- 
ful tactician. 

“Now, Camilla, aren’t you standing up for the institu- 
tions of your country?” she demanded. 

Camilla stared with that air of being called from a great 
distance. 

“What institutions?”’ she asked. 

“Why, divorce! Isn’t it the corner-stone of American 
society?” 

“Stone?” said the novelist, rising with his friend upon 
a signal. “Stone? Nothing so static. Divorce in America 
is the millionaire’s merry-go-round. But with us in England, 
it still, thank God, carries a weight of odium—the stuff of 
tragedy!” 


99) 


Though she had no reason to believe him to be there 
outdoors, all the way up the avenue to the very door of 
Nancarrow, Camilla kept looking out for him. “Michael! 
Michael!” her heart was crying. “I’m hurt; I’m unhappy! 
Michael! Michael!” Inside the house, she slipped off her 
coat into the first pair of waiting hands, and with her 
loosened veil floating behind her, she went to the drawing- 
room and softly opened the door. Not there! Only Mrs. 
Nancarrow. 

Camilla closed the door, and sped down the corridor to 


the smoking-room. Yes! She could smell his cigar. Wicked 
Michael to forget to shut the door tight! 

“Michael!” She stopped short on the threshold, staring 
at the solitary occupant of the room. 

It wasn’t Michael. 

It was Lionel Harborough. 

All the embarrassment of the meeting was Camilla’s own. 
Perfectly he masked his disappointment at seeing who it 
was. He came forward with that inimitable grace of his, 
a smile on the ugly, fascinating face—cheerful, cordial, 
at peace, you would say, with all mankind. 

“You brought Alice back with you?” 

Before Camilla could answer, she heard steps hurrying 
She murmured some excuse and went out. Alice flew past 
her. Her face of joy! 


XIII 
ARRAIGNMENT 


THEY made up two bridge-tables after dinner. Mrs 
Nancarrow, Blanche, Michael, and Camilla at one. At 
the other Alice—the Alice of Lugano, and if she coughed 
more than once, Camilla did not hear her—Alice and Lord 
Harborough played Nelly and cousin Charles. Camilla’s 


eyes nearly as often traveled from Lord Harborough to the ~ 


Reverend Charles as from card to card. Mrs. Nancarrow 
shook her lace lappets at such playing. No one appeared 
the least distrait except Camilla. Lord Harborough, 
particularly at his ease, seemed to be making himself 
immensely popular with Charles Weston. 

A feeling of indignant sympathy for these people seized 
Camilla at sight of hospitality abused and mocked. She 
followed Alice to her room and shut the door. 

“He won’t stay, I suppose?” 


“Why shouldn’t he stay?” Alice asked, falling back again 


to sharpness. 
Camilla sat down unbidden and looked into the fire. 
Where would Alice’s unhappy passion lead her? 


the root of the maternal fear, root of the forbearance, too, 
was it going to carry Alice over the edge? 
poor little Diana! To have the knowledge come crashing 
down at this moment, of all times in her life! 

“Oh, Alice,” she prayed, “do send him away! You can’t 
keep things. They'll suspect.” 

Alice opened her eyes as at some new idea. 

“The children? Not they. They’re accustomed to him.” 

“*Accustomed! Then it’s true he’s been here before?” 

“Why not?” 


“T thought I must have misunderstood.” Alice stood” 


looking at her with a critical coldness that drove Camilla 
to say, “I didn’t believe you could have asked him here since 
—after—’’ She suddenly clasped her hands. “If it was 
me, I shouldn’t be able to sleep at night for fear your 
mother might suspect—’’ Alice laughed suddenly. It was 
an odd sort of laugh. Camilla sat with lips that parted. 
“You don’t mean she suspects already?” 

‘My dear child, she isn’t a goose—like vou.” 

“You can never mean she knows?” 

“Oh, we don’t go dotting ‘i’s’ and crossing ‘t’s’, if that’s 
what you mean.” 

Mrs. Nancarrow knew! 
like a top. 

“As long,” Alice said, “as a man can keep his wife from 
making a fuss, other people’’—she dropped down a warning 
look—‘‘other people can put up with it.” 

“Your mother can put up with it?” 
the incredible. 

“Oh, as to my mother—she isn’t obliged to condone what’s 
never been put into words. And she can’t help it, you see!” 
The hard gleam in Alice’s eyes shed a crude light on old 
Mrs. Nancarrow’s problem. ‘‘It isn’t ideal, but it’s better 
than a scandal.” 


Camilla’s world was spinning 


She breathed out 


That 
strain of recklessness in her, which Camilla saw now as © 


And Diana— ~ 
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BRAWN BY KIMBALL 


He broke off and glanced down as he felt her hand on the lapel of his coat. She looked at him through dimmed eyes 
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“Why, of course it is, you silly! Anyway, for people 
like us. Then, too—’ Her hardness had vanished, 
whether disarmed at the spectacle of Camilla’s naiveté, 
or at the sudden envisagement of an ampler field for whim- 
sical observation, where yet graver figures cut their antics 
to Alice’s malicious delight. She glanced at a communicat- 
ing door and lowered her voice. ‘‘They’ve always hoped 
that, if they were patient, I’d 
get overit. Orhewould. Mean- 
while”—she turned airily to 
the mantelpiece and found a 
cigarette-case—‘mean w hile, 
we’re very decent about it. 
Lionel and I.” 

“ ‘Decent!’ ” 

Camilla stood up. No one 
coming in at that moment 
would have detected the least 
sign of emotion on her face. 
And now a toneless ‘“‘Good- 
night” as she moved away to 
the door. 

Alice made a dive and 
took her by the shoulders 
—made her face the fire- 
light. 

“Why are you like this? 
Why not give us the credit 
we deserve? You see only 
what we’ve taken; you 
don’t think of all we've 
given up.” 

“You gave up?” The 
imploring hopefulness 
that dawned in Camilla’s 
eyes made Alice hasteh 
quickly over this place 
where the ice wouldn’t 
bear overmuch weight. 

“T’m not saying we’re 
a pair of plaster saints, 
Lionel and I, but we 
never forgot we had the 
others to consider.” 

others?’” 

Well, of course!” Alice 
released her hold and sat 
down suddenly, as though 
revolted that Camilla 
should have forgotten 
“the others.” “I’ve got 
my children to think 
about. And Lionel’s got 
his wife to consider.” 

Camilla looked at her. 

“Yes,” she said slowly; 
“we are simpler in Ameri- 
Then she turned 
her head and gazed into 
the fire a moment. “I 
think I'll go back,” she 
said. 

“*Back?’” Alice sat up very straight. “To Queen 
Anne’s Gate? Trousseau? Shall I come along and help? 
I’m rather good at——” 

“T didn’t mean Queen Anne’s Gate.” 

“You never meant—” Alice was on her feet, her face 
aghast. 

“What if I did?” 

The door was opened shyly. Peggy’s face looked in. 

“Mummy, may I come——”’ 
nied not! What are you doing out of bed at 
this 


“T can’t stay,” said Camilla firmly, and she was swift 
to gain the corridor. Looking back, she saw Alice coming 
in pursuit, hampered by the little dressing-gowned figure, 
and Josing patience. Ona sudden impulse, Camilla knocked 
at Nelly’s door. Yes; she would like to come in and sit by 
the fire awhile, if she might. A last look through Nelly’s 
door showed Peggy climbing into her mother’s lap. 

“T had a bad dream, mummy; that’s why!” 


She flung herself in and out of chairs, and alternately 
Oh, she hadn't taken it lying 


Camilla breakfasted in her own room. A note from 
Michael on the tray, very dear and gentle. He was waiting 
for her. She did not appear till the churchgoing contingent 
gathered in the hall—Mrs. Nancarrow, Nelly, Miss Colby, 
and all the young people except Diana, who was at the 
Fairbairns’, and Tony, who had gone back to Rugby. 

Michael and Lord Harborough stood smoking in the 
sunshine, just outside the door, secure in that singulat 
dispensation which permits Englishmen to remain away 
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om from church without loss of public regard, or even of the 
figure n’s, just so the gentleman’s family are seen in the 
1ocked § family pew. In this connection, the family is held to be 
sit by adequately represented by the feminine portion. 

\elly’s The moment he caught sight of Camilla, Michael threw 


away his cigar and came in. His ‘‘Good-morning!” finished 
yith his taking up the end of her scarf of palest rose-color, 
+ which to-day lit up the eternal black or white. 


4 


nately 
- lying raged and wept. Harborough heard only fragments. 
down! She'd defended herself 
from 
Liting “Where did you get this?” 
ngent “Don’t you like it?” she asked, looking down at the 
olby, deeply fringed end he was holding. 
t the § . Most particularly. Never saw you wear anything I 
liked so much.” 
. the Alice had joined in, too, with, 
gular It’s quite lovely! Canton crépe, isn’t it? You must 
away @ ‘ell us where you got it. Shall you mind if I’m a copy-cat 


and have one, too?” 
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“T wouldn’t,” Michael advised her. 
wouldn’t suit you.” 

“Why not—you who never notice what anybody has on?” 

“I don't know,” he smiled; “but I wouldn’t if I were 
you.’ 

“Tt’s too delicate. Michael is right,” said Mrs. Nan- 
carrow. ‘Something more decided suits you better.” 

“You're all wrong, and I’ll prove it. Tell me instantly, 
Camilla, where did you get that ravishing thing?” 

“Oh, I’ve had it for ages! It was part of my— 
closed the hiatus with haste and the information: 
mother gave it to me.” 

“You are going to stay and talk to me?” Michael said. 
Camilla showed her prayer-book. ‘Very well; then I'll 
come, too.” He spoke pleasantly enough, but Camilla 
winced inwardly with a renewed sense of his disappointment 
in her—a disappointment, she told herself (pride topping 
her remorse), that he was bearing like—well, like the 
gentleman he was. 

Alice had protested, too, but sotto voce at sight 
of Camilla’s prayer-book. She left Lord Har- 
borough smoking all alone at the front door and 
walked with the others nearly as far as the church. 

But Michael never left Camilla’s side till they 
reached the lich-gate. There was only time for 
Alice to whisper: 

“Don’t go doing something rash. Above all, 
don’t speak to anybody about—you know what 
—till I see you. Arrange to come up to my 
sitting-room after luncheon : 

“The bell’s stopped,” Michael came back 
to say. 


She 
My 


At last she was safe in the Nancarrow pew, 
safe for a whole hour—standing up, sitting 
down, kneeling, nobody could speak to her. 
She could think her own thoughts, pray her 
own prayers: ‘Help me, O God, to help Alice! 
Whatever’s going to happen, let me do that 
much for Michael. Oh, help me, God, to find 
the right way—the right words!” 

All during the sermon, she was going through 
an imaginary scene with Alice. ‘‘ Perhaps,” she 
thought, with unconscious profundity, ‘“‘ perhaps 
Alice will listen to things from me she wouldn’t 
allow a cleverer person to say. Though I’m not so dull 
(Leroy had been right about ¢at. “Your mind,” 

he said, ‘‘is like your face; it hasn’t any mobility, no ease 
in expression.”) ‘It’s not that I can’t think or don’t 
see!” But there was that shy dumbness. 
A consuming desire to help possessed her. Oh, her dulness 
should serve her for once! It should be her cloak. From 
‘ under it, she would deal shrewd thrusts. 

The custom was (and how quickly, where 
strong feeling exists, is a custom: forged!) that 
Michael and Camilia should walk in Nancarrow 
Wood after the morning service. He waited 
for once not very patiently, as the children 
hung about her skirts. On the way out of church she had 
covertly encouraged them. “Where is your garden? I'll 
give a prize to the one I like best.”” And so: “No, no, 
uncle Michael; she’s got to come with us.”” They stuck 
like leeches up to the moment the luncheon-bell sounded: 

Afterward, before Camilla had finished her coflee, there 
was Alice, saying firmly, 

“Whatever anybody may say, I’m geing to carry vou 
off.” She laughed acr teasing laugh at sight of her 
brother’s face. ‘‘Umiy fo. half an hour.” ; 

“Oh, as long as you please,” said Michael, past protest- 
ing now. He seized a cap, pulled out a walking-stick, and 
made off in the direction of the stables. 


Alice shot the bolt in her bedroom door and drew two 
chairs to the fire. (Continued on page 140) 
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By Lillie Langtry (Lady De Bathe) 


In this chapter, Mrs. Langtry tells the story of how, after meeting 
with financial reverses, the important problem of a necessary livelihood 
was considered. Also, we have an account of her first experience with 
acting, and of the brilliant occasion on which she made her début 
before a London audience, the result of which was to decide the future. 


PEYTON «TUDIOS 


Lady De Bathe 
80 


Pope's Villa, Twickenham, the home of the Labouchéres, 
of the house occupied by the poet, Alexander Pope. 


Choosing a Career 


EING young and of optimistic tendency, my 
nature quickly rebounded from the shock 
of misfortune, and I soon ceased to take 
our financial tumble greatly to heart. Shep 

herded by my faithful white-haired Dominique, 
who daily gave further proof of her devotion and 
appeared to have unlimited resources at her 
command, I had not been permitted to fed 

any acute need of money, although I saw little 

or nothing of Mr. Langtry, who now fished 
perpetually.  Parenthetically— 

may I say—money has never had 

an exaggerated value i 

my eyes or have I counted 
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so called because it was built ee the site 


Here Mrs. Langtry learned her first réles 


ou it for happiness. I have considered 
the ups and downs of life as the hills and 
valleys of experience, and learned early 
to accept the unluckiest turns of Dame 
Fortune’s wheel with equanimity, and it 
isreally surprising to find, in moments of 
pecuniary difficulty, that one can do 
without many things which habit had 
made seem indispensable, and how little 
money is needed to keep body and soul 
together. Bodice and skirt require much more, 
and it is true that my wardrobe was slightly 
sketchy, because the mourning I was again wear- 
ing for my brother Maurice had revived my simple faith 
in the two-frock religion, and those two frocks were more 
than a trifle frayed. Still, had I felt so disposed, I could 
doubtless have had many more for the asking, but I did not. 
My mind was still quite unsettled with regard to the 
future, and it is a question what twist my life might have 
taken had I not chanced to meet Henrietta Hodson, a 
quondam actress who had become Mrs. Henry Labouchére, 
wife of the well-known Radical M. P. I should like to print 
her name in capitals of gratitude, for she determined my 
future through her sheer pertinacity, and launched me on a 
career of pleasurable striving after the unattainable. 
Thad just returned to London after two or three enjoy- 
able days spent at the Duke of Fife’s house at Sheen, where he 
was entertaining a party for Sandown races, which are held 
in the vicinity, and was once more settling down to the 
mutton chop of adversity when the card of Mrs. Henry 
Labouchtre was handed’ me. 
Without having the least idea of the identity of my visitor, 
and little dreaming the important réle in my life for which 
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Fate had cast her, I gave orders that she should be ad- 

mitted. Before me stood a woman in the forties, with a 

rather pugnacious cast of features, a square jaw, short, 

curly gray hair, a plump figure, a musical voice, and a 
dominating personality. She plunged at 
once into the subject of her visit. A 
rumor that I was studying for the stage 
was her excuse for coming to ask me to 
take part in a semiprivate amateur en- 
tertainment being organized by her for 
some local charity at the town hall, 
Twickenham, near which suburb her 
husband had bought himself a house, the 
famous Pope’s Villa, as an occasional 
refuge from the stuffiness of London and 
the turmoil of Westminster. 
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Mrs. Henry Labouchére 
(Henrietta Hodson), 
through whose persistent 
efforts, Mrs. Langtry 
adopted the stage as a 

profession 


When Henrietta 
Hodson’s breath failed, 
and I partially recov- 
ered mine, I told 
her that rumor (for 
once) had lied; but, 
quite undaunted, . 
she persisted in her re- 
quest with so sweet a a 
smile and so ingratiat- 3 Henry 
ing a manner that I Labouchére 
finally gave way and 
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did more hard work in a fortnight 
than I had believed possible. Ay 
the end of it, she pronounced me 
most promising. I had my dcubts 
however, for though Henry Labgp- 
chére took onlya tepid interest in my 
undertaking, he occasionally watched 
us at work, when he invariably made 
some disparaging remark about my 
gestures and, holding his arms and 
fingers in a wooden manner, would 
say, “Why do you do this?” which 
cruelly wounded my susceptibility, 
Still, there was no escape from 
this one ‘“‘engagement.” - The even. 
ing came; our little play “open 
the ball,” and, in the charac 
Lady Clara, I opened the play, 
While I stood awaiting my entrance 
unluckily every criticism of both “ 
host and hostess flitted 
through my brain; g0 
it is not surprising that, 
when I found myself on 
the diminutive stage, 
my mind” became a 
blank. Alas, not a word 
of the opening soliloquy 
could remember! 
There I stood, a forced 


agreed to “try.” Two days later, 
therefore, I found myself the guest of 
the Labouchéres at their picturesque 
turreted villa on the bank of the river 
Thames, being hurried along the new 
and thorny path of the actor by my 
hostess. 

Learning words was easy enough, 
but finding the right inflection was 
such a constant worry that I began 
to wonder if it could be my native 
language I was engaged in speaking, 
so difficult did it seem to me at first 
to “get behind” the meaning and 
phrasing of the “some one else”? who 
had written the little curtain-raiser. 
It was only an affair of twenty min- 
utes, and was designed to give the 
audience time to distribute themselves 
in the little hall as noisily as they 
chose before the renowned amateur 
actress of the day, Lady Monckton, 
shone forth in Tom 
Taylor’s drama called 
“Plot and Passion,” the 
main dramatic offering 
of the evening’s program. "SA 
Our little comedy was ine 
called “A Fair Encount- 
er,” and was a duel of 
wits between two women, 

j 


and as Henrietta Hodson 
played the other charac- r 
ter in the duologue, we 
rehearsed _ perpetually 

and, goaded on by her, I 


1884 BY J. M. MORA 
Mrs. Langtry, in the 


early years of her 
_professional career 


smile on my [ips 
and a_ bunch @ 
roses in my arms, 
without the vestige 
of an idea of 
was to happen next 
Fortunately, after 
several vigorous promptings from my coach, who Wa 
listening anxiously for her cue behind the door, I recovered 
my wits and my words, and the “encounter” proceeded 
to a languid finish without further incident. Still, # 
was not encouraging to start on my adventure with 4 
lapse of memory which might have disgraced me forevél 
in the eyes of Twickenham town, and throughout the 
playlet I was filled with such a nervous dread lest my 


Lady Monckton, a renowned amateur actress memory should again leave me that I felt truly tha 
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when the curtain fell, and I then and there resolved 
never again to tempt fate on the stage. But I 
“reckoned without my host,” or, rather, my hostess, 
who ordained otherwise in spite of my lukewarm 
cooperation. 

For some reason—kindly, I am sure— 
che was determined to do her best to make 
an actress of me, and within twenty-four 
hours I again found myself hard at work, 
tramping Pope’s poetic lawn (for it was 
summer and the wise Henrietta loved 
fresh air) in an endeavor to acquire 
the stage business and demeanor of 
Kate Hardcastle, the heroine of 
@iiver Goldsmith’s comedy, “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” Mrs. La- 
bouchére assuming in turn— 
with the delight of a retired 
actress—the rdlesof young Mar- 
lowe, old Hardcastle, the clown- 
ish Tony Lumpkin, and_any 
other character or obstacle that 
[ was to meet in the various 
scenes of the ever-green old 
comedy. We rehearsed early 
and late until “‘Labby” senten- 
tiously observed that a flock of 
sheep couldn’t have played more 
havoc with his lawn, and surely 
I was following my leader with 
the same blind-trust and, at the 
same time, following the line of 
least resistance in doing so. 

I was not clever enough to 
understand Henry Labouchére. 
When he seemed most simple, 
he was most complex; when he 
seemed real, he was sarcastic, 
and when he seemed cynical,he 
was really kind. Infact,hewas 
aparadox. But he was constantly ‘§ 
amusing. Hetoldanecdotesofhis 
diplomatic days, referred to his 
failures in financing theaters, pro- 
pounded the most preposterous 
radical views, and at times held 
everything up to ridicule—himself 
included—for he had the rare qual- 
ity of introspec- 
tivehumour. 
Nor was he easy 
to take at a dis- 
advantage. One 
of his friends, 


Mrs. Langtry as Kate 
Hardcastle, in “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” in which role she 
made her first London appearance 


corner to a ham-and-beef shop to get him a 
sandwich when he was left alone to dine. 


the Duke of When he was editing Truth, “Labby”’ 
Marlborough, | trod on the toes of a good many people, 
was dining one and libel-suits galore resulted. On one 
night at Pope’s occasion, he had to attend the Leeds assizes 
Villa and frank- to hear a civil action for slander in which 
ly found fault he was the defendant. Whilst waiting 
with the bad for the case to be called, he wandered 


toward the criminal court, and, just as 
he was about to enter, a brawny York- 
shireman, who was coming out, grabbed 
the lapels of his coat and said, “Say, 
mister, can ye tell me t’coort where 
‘Labby’ is to be tried?” Recovering 
from the shock, and finding he was ex- 
pected to be in the criminal dock, 
“Labby” led his unknown and unwelcome 
friend into the court and, pointing out a 
red-haired ruffian on his trial for a shock- 
ing crime, whispered, “That’s ‘Labby’,” 
and quietly disappeared. (Continued on page 124) 


cooking. was 
awful — always! 
“Labby” twin- 
kled his eyes and 
said he made a 
point of having 
a bad cook be- 
Cause he didn’t 
Want to grow 
fat. And I know 
that his joy was 
to send a foot- 
m2n round the 
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There flitted for a moment a cynical smile over the set face of the medical spy 


(The Black Cress) 
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Craig Kennedy has another 
opportunity of pitting his in- 
genuity and skill against the 
dastardly acts of enemies with- 
in our gates. “Devilish” is the 
term the great detective uses to 
describe the plot that he here 
uncovers, and we think Cos- 
mopolitan readers will agree 
that the qualification errs en- 
tirely on the side of mildness. 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of “The Door of Dread” 
and other Craig Kenned ) stories 


Illustrated by 
Edward L. Chase 


wd ENSORSHIP or no censor- 
ship, of course I won’t pub- , 
lish a word of that thing: 
but what do you make of 
it, Kennedy?” 
The managing editor of the Star shoved over at 
Kennedy and myself, whom he had called urgently 
by telephone one evening, a confidential tip that had been 
sent in by messenger from the reporter assigned to the 
army cantonment out at Camp Mahan, on Long Island. 
Something strange is going on under the surface here. Wild rumors 
are about that the hospital is full, that many of the officers, men, and 
even nurses are ill. To-night, I sent you a despatch of the death of 
Doctor Dwyer, bacteriologist with the New York hospital unit here. 
The unconfirmed story is, however, that he was murdered in the 
temporary laboratory. Both Wade Martine and Doctor Delano 
tefuse absolutely to be interviewed regarding the reported epi- 
demic or the murder. I believe the situation is really serious. Of 
course, not a word of it has been put on the wire by anyone, but you 
know how rapidly and how far such stories spread. What shall I do? 


Kennedy glanced up from the note. 
‘Epidemic—murder,’”’ he repeated. 
a.” 
“Indeed it does!” hastened the editor. ‘Will you go out 
there as the Star’s representative—not as a writer but as 


“Tt looks very 


; this newspaper’s agent for national defense, so to speak?” 


“When can we get a train?’”’ was Kennedy’s laconic reply. 

“Train be hanged! I'll get you a car.” 

The editor reached for his telephone before he had 
finished speaking, and in less than half an hour we found 
Ourselves in a big speedster, crossing over the bridge to 


> Long Island. 


It was a long journey out to Camp Mahan and, at this 
hour of the night, lonely. We passed hardly a car. Mile 
after mile of the splendid road we reeled off. The further 
We got away from the city, the sparser-settled was the coun- 
try until, at last, we came to the section where there was 
not even a farmhouse for miles, nothing but the scrub- 
oaks and pines of the wastes in the center of the island. 

We were bowling along with a steady hum when suddenly, 
round a well-banked curve ‘to the left, loomed up a car. 


‘It seemed as though it were driving straight at us. 


“Can't she asked, as he 
got out. Craig shook his head. 
“I'm afraid not. You've 
broken the clutch” 


Craig pulled over as far on the high side of the curve 
as he could. The car swerved, just missing us as it banked 
on its own side of the road. As it flashed past, I caught just 
a glimpse, for a fraction of a moment, in the light from the 
little bulb on its dashboard, of the face of a,lone rider, a 
man, his features set as if intent solely on speed: 

‘“*Must be a matter of life or death for that fellow to be 
driving like that,” growled Kennedy, swinging back into 
the road and proceeding more cautiously. 

We could not have gone a mile further when the lights 
of another car gleamed fiercely at us. Kennedy hugged 
his own side of the road, but it seemed as though the lights 
were stationary. - 

As we passed slowly, we could see that this car was 
standing still. Beside it, with the hood over the engine 
raised, stood a girl, blinking into our lights, until Craig 
dimmed them, and waving to us to stop. Here was a lady, 
alone, in distress. Kennedy yanked up on the emergency, 
and we pulled aside some yards beyond her. We got out 
and walked back. 

“T was on my way to the city,” she explained, looking 
from us in pretty helplessness at the engine. ‘My name is 
Sonia Strusky. I’m a hospital nurse at the camp.” 

It seemed, at first, rather strange to me that a nurse 
should be driving about the country in a not inexpensive 
car, but then, I reflected, many wealthy girls had now 
become nurses. 

Kennedy introduced himself, and stuck his head under 
the hood, examining the engine. Ignition and carburetion 
seemed all right. In fact, he seemed to be puzzled until, 


finally, he climbed back of the wheel and started to let in 
the clutch. Nothing happened. 

“Can’t I—go on?” she asked, as he got out. 

Craig shook his dead. 

“T’m afraid not. You’ve broken the clutch. Pata 
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from Camp Mahan, you say? We were on our way out there. 
If you'll get in with us, we'll be glad to take you back. Your 
car will have to be towed, anyhow. I think there’s a tow- 
rope in my car.” 

There was keen disappointment written on her face. 
But there was no other course open. She thanked us and 
accepted the offer, climbing in beside Kennedy, while I 
took the wheel of her car. 

Our journey was made slowly and in comparative silence. 
Further than what she told us at the start, Sonia seemed to 
be very reticent about herself and her business. 

As we drove along, I was wondering how she had come to 
grief, why she should have put such an unusual strain on 
the clutch. 

It was almost midnight when, after leaving the parkway 
and crossing the few miles of country road, we pulled up 
before a hotel, a mile or so from the camp. 

‘Sonia Strusky thanked us and flitted away to get some 
one to come after her car and take it to the local garage. 

“For heaven’s sake, Kennedy—you out 
here—and Jameson, too!” 

We turned quickly, as we were mounting 
the hotel steps, at a familiar voice that 
greeted us from the shadows beside the 
porch. It was our old friend Burke, 
of the secret service. 

“T saw you drive up—didn’t 
recognize you and couldn’t quite 
make up my mind whether to fol- 
low you or the girl. Where did 
you meet her?” 

“On the parkway. We had just 
passed a fellow ina car doing about 
sixty, I guess. She was a mile or 
two further on, stalled—broken 
clutch.” 

“A fellow in another 
car?” said Burke. “What 
did he look like? Could 
you see him at all?” 

As nearly as I could, I 
described him, but it was 
mostly cap and coat that 
I had seen. 

“Wade Martine—di- 
rector of the relief 
work here—I’ll bet,” re- 
turned Burke eagerly. 
must have beer trailing 
him and trying to keep up 
with him.” 

Accompanied by Burke, we 
walked inside. No one was 
in the little lobby. 

“What brings you out 
here?” parried Kennedy to 
Burke’s further inquiry. 

Burke looked about, saw no 
one, and lowered his voice. 

“T’ve been assigned out here at the camp,” he whispered. 
“Tt’s not yet generally known, but the camp is greatly 
upset—wild rumors about the hospital being full—relatives 
and friends of the men coming out to see what is going on 
—and all that. Yesterday, Doctor Dwyer, the bacteriolo- 
gist, died—very suddenly. Well—there’s something suspi- 
cious about it—” Burke checked himself before he told 
too much, even to us. 

“You think he was killed?” queried Kennedy, evidently 
hoping to catch Burke off his guard with the surprise. 
“Has Doctor Delano or any of them admitted anything?” 

“What?” returned Burke, shaking his head. “You know 
about it? How do you know? How did you hear?” 

“Never mind that now,” Craig hastened. “I’m out here 
for the Star with Jameson—to help, if I can.” 


“You can,” replied Burke fervidly. ‘No; Doctor Delano 
has had very little to say, even to us. Did you know that 
Dwyer had been shot with a pistol? That was how they 
came to send for me in the first place. Good-night, but 
these people are queer! After I get out here, none 
of them seems to help me. Oh, say, what do you make 
of that?” 

I looked. Burke was holding out in the palm of his 
hand a peculiar piece of gun-metal. It was cast in the 
form of a Maltese cross—perfectly blue-black and smooth. 
Kennedy took it and turned it over as he examined it. On 


An unnatural color mounted to her cheeks. She lifted 
herself in the bed. “The Black Cross!’ she exclaimed 


the other side there was nothing, either, except the simple 
number, “1402.” Craig put it in his pocket, saying, 

“Where did you get it?” 

“Directly after Doctor Dwyer was shot in his laboratory, 
as nearly as I can determine, a nurse, Thelma Dallinger, 
attempted suicide,” replied Burke, who apparently had no 
objection to Kennedy’s appropriating the black cross. 
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“Attempted suicide! How? Why?” 

Burke shook his head again. 

“Ton’t ask me. I have an operative of the service here, a 
woman, posing as a nurse with the others—Alda Anderson. 
It wasn’t she who discovered Thelma unconscious—that 
was your friend Sonia. But Alda was with her almost im- 
mediately afterward. She found the cross on her.” 

“What do you think it means?” I asked. 

Burke shook his head in perplexity. 

“When Thelma was discovered, Alda says she was 
delirious. Says it looked very much as though she had taken 


an overdose of morphine or opium—at least enough to make 
her see things, I mean. In her delirium she was constantly 
raving about the ‘ Black Cross.’”’ 
I looked at Kennedy, but his face betrayed no compe e- 
hension. 
“Did she overhear anything else?”’ 
“No. One of the doctors took her in charge, Doctor 


Godart. He quieted her. She isn’t all right yet; but she 


isn raving.” 
“And is this Doctor Godart taking charge of her?” 
“Yes; he would let no one else do it—wouldn’t let Delano 
or Martine even see her. Sonia wanted to do the nursing, 
but Alda was too clever for her and got in first. Still, that 
is about all she has accomplished. Both T helma and 
Doctor Godart will say nothing.”’ 


“And the rest?” 

“You mean Delano and Martine? Delano is in the sani- 
tary service. I don’t know as he knows much, anyhow. 
I don’t think he and Doctor Godart are—well, chums, 
exactly. As for Martine, he seems to have been much up- 
set by Dwyer’s death. He hasn’t said much, but I imagine 
that it was he whom you saw in the car going to the city. 
I thought perhaps he was going to beg a bacteriologist 
from one of the hospitals there. As for me, except for Alda 
Anderson, I am playing a lone hand here. There’s no one, 
Kennedy, could get at the truth of these things quicker 
than you could. Will you help?” 

“That is what the Star sent us here for,’”’ returned Craig 
simply. ‘‘When can I see Miss Anderson?” 

“The first thing in the morning. She is at the hospital.” 

Early the following morning, Ken- 
nedy lost no time in making his first 
visit to the camp-hospital with Burke. 

There were no tents in the camp. 
The men lived in two-story wooden 
barracks a couple of hundred feet long, 
with kitchen and mess-hall attached. 
All were electrically lighted, with run- 
ning water and sewers, paved streets, 
stables, stores, amusements—a verita- 
ble city. 

At one end, we found the huge 
~ hospital building, and grouped about 
it the various administration build- 
ings that had to do with the health 
of the encampment. 

As we entered the hospital, Burke 
summoned an orderly and despatched 
him to bring Alda Anderson to meet 
us in a little private reception-room. 

Alda Anderson proved to be a rather 
plain, ordinary-looking girl, though, on 
closer study, one found many striking 
features about her. It was some time 
before I realized that her plainness was, 
in reality, part of her make-up. Then I saw the 
fine artistic hand of Burke, for Burke’s idea of 
a detective was some one who would not, above 
all else, attract attention. 

“Ts there anything new about Thelma?” in- 
quired Burke, after our presence had been 
explained. 

‘Nothing since last night,”’ she replied. ‘She 
seems to be very grateful for anything I do, but 
I fancy she is always on guard.” 

“How about Doctor Godart? Does he sus- 
pect you?” 

“Not a bit. He thinks I am just like the other 
nurses—perhaps not so busy at gossip,” she 
laughed. “I fancy, too, that he is constantly 
on guard also.” 

“On guard against each other—or against you?”’ asked 
Craig. 

‘“‘ Against everybody,” she returned, then leaned over and 
whispered as though even the walls of the reception-room 
might overhear: ‘‘ You know, Thelma was one of the most 
popular girls in the corps at the cantonment. They say 
that she was engaged to Wade Martine. But anyone 
can see that Doctor Godart is really very much interested 
in her.” 

Kennedy had glanced out into the hall and motioned 
quietly to us to look dewn, too. Some distance away, I 
could catch a glimpse of the girl we had towed back in the 
car the night before. She had stopped and was talking to 
a young surgeon, a rather striking man in his white-linen 
suit, which admirably set off his dark features. 

“Who is that?” asked Kennedy. 

“That is Doctor Godart, with Sonia Strusky.” 

“Yes? Who is this Sonia?” (Continued on page 108) 
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NCE there was a Single-Harness Performer who, 


at the age of 22, had put a curse on Women be-.- 


cause a Hat-Trimmer threw him, but who now, 

later on, and in the light of Events which did not 
seem to be progressing toward anything in Particular, 
showed signs of Slipping, Skidding, Back-Pedaling, and 
Retreating to a new Line of Defense. 

He was testing his Endurance at a Hotel patronized by 
Stags and large blond Ladies who toothpicked in Public, so 
Life was no Poem. 

He was past 45 and, therefore, in great Danger, because, 


The old Regular would spot a beaming Householder herding his 


Tribe toward a Douglas Fairbanks Film 


the riper they are, the easier they fall when you shake the 
Tree. 

Now, when a matured Jonas goes to a certain Theater be- 
cause it has comfortable Chairs in the Parquet, and lays off 
on Football because it is played out of Doors, and has the 
Head Waiter holding a Stop Watch on his three-minute 
Eggs, and must have his favorite Evening Paper folded in 
just a certain way at one side of his Plate—these are 
the early and often-overlooked Signs that he is getting 
ready to make some Woman very happy by Marry- 
ing her. 

It is an accepted Fact among Writers on 
Zoology that every sun-dried Bachelor who goes 
to the Mat with Club Servants, Pullman 
Conductors, Taxi-Drivers, and Elevator 
Boys still believes that he would be a 
dandy Companion for any Woman of fair 
Social Position and a little Property in 
her own Name. 

Ahead of him the sloping Pathway sinks 
into the dim Grotto of a lonesome Old 
Age. 

Each tree is a Weeping Willow. 

The Mile-Stones suggest a growing re- 
semblance to Head-Stones. 

No Traveler ever went far enough into 
the Deep Woods to come out on the 
Other Side. 

Is it any Wonder that the poor Mullet 
examines the Road Map with growing 
Apprehension, and looks furtively for a 


Fables 


By George Ade 
The Fable of the Bewildered Maverick 


It is the Immune who always has the highest Tempera- 
ture, and the Arctic Explorer catches Cold if he sits near an 
Electric Fan. 

And when the drooping Has-Been 
starts in to warm over Love’s Young 
Dream, he thinks he has discovered a 
new Process and holds the Exclusive 
Rights. 

The aforesaid Hotel Gipsy was fed up 
on the Camping-Out stuff. 

He began to show an apologetic and 
shamefaced Desire to discuss the Forbid- 
den Topic with other Social Pariahs 
marooned in the Menagerie. 

Alienists tell us that this is the first Sign 
of a general breakdown in the Filbert. 

He wouldn’t come right out, but a good 
deal of his Chatter was intended to carry 
the Suggestion that Life is not all Laven- 
der to one who has to stay up every 
Night so as to postpone his Creep toa 
Cell overlooking Steam which escapes 
from a Laundry. 

After the Kelly Pool was all over and 
the chalk-smeared Pikers were wending 
their way back to the Home for Neg- 
lected Men, he would observe: 

“Well, any Gink that spends Twelve 
Months out of Twelve at a Garage ain’t 
living, that’s all. He’s simply holding 
out on some good Embalmer.”’ 

Or, on a Summer Evening, as the genial Apaches sat in the 
Open, with their Armchairs lined up, the old Regular would 
spot a beaming Householder herding his Tribe toward a 
Douglas Fairbanks Film, and then he would bust loose and 
gurg as follows: ‘ 

“Heigh-ho! Pipe the lucky Stiff! He’s got it on us forty 
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Detour which will land him almost 
any where except his inevitable Desti- 
nation? 
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They admitted that Martha Washington got along fairly well with 


the Other Half of the Agreement 
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and the Conflicting Testimony 


ways from the Jack. Look at them Papooses! If I had 
one of ’em, I wouldn’t trade it for a Federal Reserve Bank.” 

He began to, spill Bromides of the 
following Pattern: 

To know Life, [pause] one must 
know Love. 

The only True Happiness is that 
which we share with Others. 

The Man whose chief Concern is his 
own Physical Welfare remains forever 
on the Outskirts of Existence. 

Worse yet, he was seen buying Sheet 
Music, Something about “The Love- 
Light in your Eyes, Dearie.” 

His Comrades in Crime finally 
caught the Drift of his Sentimental. 
Oozings and begged him to lay hard 
with his Foot on the Emergency Brake. 

They gathered about him in the Of- 
fice of the Eucalyptus European Hotel 
and told him to look at the Wrecks 
along the Shore before he ordered a 
Sailor Suit. 

They urged him to wander into the 
Park any bright Sunday and check off 
the first 20 who came along pushing 
those folding or jack-knife Perambu- 
lators, and see if he could find one 
who didn’t need a Hair Cut. ; 

They suggested that it would help 
some if he would stand on any Promi- 
nent Corner and take a Straw Vote of all the stoop- 
shouldered Kind. 

They reminded him that a lot of the Boys who might 
have claimed Exemption didn’t. When a Guy would 
rather fight 4,000,000 Boches than one Jane, it proved 
something, didn’t it? They’d say it did. 


Mr. and Mrs. Abercrombie seemed to be getting along Great. 


They were more than Polite to each other 


One Pal was especially frantic in his efforts to pulmote the 
Victim. 

“Get this!” he said, putting a Finger all the way through 
a Buttonhole. ‘When I was attending High School at 
Skinnersville, we had a Debate on Friday Afternoon. I 
spoke for 20 minutes on the Affirmative Side of the follow- 
ing: ‘Resolved, that the Planet Mars is inhabited.’ What 
did I know about the Planet Mars? Whatever you may 
estimate, it was less than that. All right! My knowledge 
of the Planet Mars is 8 quarto Volumes, bound in Half 
Levant, compared with your Knowledge of Married Life. 


— CUTCHEON 


They told him to look at the Wrecks along the Shore before 


he ordered a Sailor Suit 


Don’t you know that every Boob who has a Hubbard Squash 
balanced nicely on his Collar sooner or later wants to write 
a Comic Opera, buy a Gold Mine, or get Married? Don’t 
you? The Opera goes into the Waste Basket. Any Gold 
Mine can be charged off in the Column devoted to Ducks 
and Drakes. But the Matrimonial Speculation—that’s 
more than a Flier. Margins don’t go. 
The Geek has to set in his whole Stack.” 

“What do you advise me to do?” 
asked the Bachelor, employing a tone 
which a trained Nurse would use toa 
wealthy Patient. 

“Do? Get some inside Dope from 
those who have been to the Mill and 
got their Grist. Some of them are not 
afraid to Tell.” 

So we find our Hero traversing timid- 
ly that stretch of No Man’s Land lying 
between the Vivid Haunts of Single 
Misery and the Concrete Battlements 
of Connubial Uncertainty. 

He got some dandy Steers from a 
cluster of Grass Widowers infesting a 
Club. They had taken refuge in the 
Club after losing their Keys. 

They told him to control the Impulse, 
if possible, but if it began to overpower 
him, then the only Thing left for him 
was to go over Niagara Falls in a Row- 
boat. 

They admitted that Martha Washing- 
ton got along fairly well with the Other 
Half of the Agreement, but they couldn’t 


rememberanother Case likeit since then. 
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They said that every Floribel hopped out in the Morning 
with only one Idea hidden under the Coiffure, and that was 
to pick out some new Angle from which to shoot up the 
Check-Book. 

As evening came on, this was replaced by a fixed Deter- 
mination to find 


no longer invited to Christian Homes. I failed to get any 
Uplift from their punk Persiflage. Now I’m living out 
where we inhale Ozone instead of Cinders. When I knock 
off and commute myself far from the Temptation Zone, I 
know that the Best Little Woman in the World is laying 

out the Slippers and 


the Pipe and all the 


out what the Pack- 
Animal had been 
doing all Day. 

Theold Retriever 
kept himself Stony 
Broke all week, and 
then had to stand 
on the Carpet of a 
Saturday Evening 
and sign Affidavits 
that he hadn’t been 
spending Money on 
Other Women. 

His Reward? 
Every Thursday 
she wished, in his 
Presence, that she 
had met Donald 
Brian before the 
latter got Married. 

The Investigator 
certainly found 


other Props used in 
that highly success- 
ful Production en- 
titled ~‘Some 
Home.’” 

“The Picture you 
paint is the one I 
have been seeing in 
my Dreams,” said 
the quivering 
Bachelor. “I knew 
that, somewhere in 
the world, there 
must be a Married 
Couple still in favor 
of Marriage. The 
Boys upat the Club 
assured me that the 
whole Game had 
gone Cold.” 

“Vou never will 


what he was seek- 


get a real Line on 


ing when he talked 
with the Convales- 
cents who were still 
wearing Bandages. 

They told him to count whatever he had on him each 
Evening and then give himself Credit for that Amount, after 
which he was to stand before a Mirror for several Minutes 
and laugh heartily. 

The Seeker after Knowledge was almost convinced that 
only one Sex could be trusted, when he met an old Pal of Prep 
School Days, moving blithely, as if followinga Military Band. 

As they grappled, 
the former Matie 
opened up. 

‘“Don’t tell me 
that you are still an 
Outcast!” he ex- 
claimed. “Look at 
me and go pink 
with Envy. Until 
six weeks ago, I 
lived in a Hutch, 
even as you. I 
peeked out each 
Morningat the joke 
Furniture and be- 
gan to brood over 
the approaching 
Ordeals. I hated 
to get up and renew 
Association with 
the soiled Menu 
Card and read over 
the same old phony 
Items, knowing all 
the time that Ham 
and Eggs was the 
only Safe Bet. All 
that was left of my 
Soul revolted at the 
sloppy Service. I had a Loathing for the Dead Faces 
of those who were waiting to Bolt their Helpings and then 
beat it. As the weary Day receded, I felt a growing dread 
of Nightfall. If I do say it myself, I aspired to some 
nobler Avocation than Chair-Warming with those who were 


A few Evenings later, he envied also the Cadburys, who were 
likewise battling with Race Suicide 


He had gone to the new Movie Theater with Mrs. Livermore 
to see “Hearts Aflame™ 


the members of the 
Alimony Club until 
you talk to their 
Ex-Honeys,” said 
the Bridegroom. ‘They could hand you an Earful regard- 
ing certain Gentlemen who have been Wronged. No matter 
what the Women did to get even with the United Order of 
Telephoners, you can lay a Bet that the Proposition is no 
worse than Fifty-Fifty. Don’t deny yourself the One Great 
Happiness because an occasional Darby hears the Call of 
the Wild and goes back to rally round the. Barkeeps.” 

“Your words are 
Music to my Ear,” 
said the Investiga- 
tor. ‘Let us hope 
that you didn’t Cop 
the oniy one of her 
Kind.” 

Back to the Scof- 
fers went the happy 
Convert. He told 
them the Story of ~ 
Six Weeks in Para- 
dise. 

They barked at 
him. It seemed 
that a Newlywed 
can live on Marma- 
lade for about three 
months, but after 
that he begins to 
hang his head over 
the Fence and ad- 
mire the Clover in 
which he formerly 
cavorted. 

The Principal Ad- 
viser of the Group 
prescribed an An- 
tidote. 

“You know a good many that are serving Time,” he 
said. “Put it up to them. Drop in on them just as if 
you happened to be passing by. Explain to them that 
you are tired of Flying and ready to Roost. Ask them to 
slip you a little Expert Testimony. (Concluded on page 92) 
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“On the tick and piping hot — 
*s the way to eat it! 
Soup that goes right to the spot! 
Where’s the feast to beat 
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i Ready in three minutes! 

4 And minutes are precious when you are tired 
e and hungry. 

“Nine-tenths of wisdom”, they say, “‘is in being 
wise in time.” It is something the same with soup. A large proportion 
e of the benefit you get from it is in having it on time—and hot! 

7 Just notice the smile that breaks out all over Dad's weary face when 
. he catches the first fragrant steaming whiff from 

er 9 

of 

Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
3 


It is not only all that a soup ought to be, but you can have it at three minutes’ 
re at notice any time. 
. ‘Fresh-flavored delicious vegetables — choice white potatoes, sweet potatoes, ruta- 


ne : bagas and carrots—daintily diced, baby lima beans, small peas, tender corn, juicy 
op okra, fine tomatoes, cabbage, celery and parsley, a little delicate leek and onion 
. and sweet red peppers. 

i - Added to this plenty of barley, rice and ‘qhobinbit macaroni’ —all blended in a 
4 nourishing stock which we make from good selected beef. 

of ~ 


Isn’t that a dainty dish to set before King Hubby when he comes home tired, 
hungry and impatient? 


4 . And it is all cooked and prepared—ready for your table. 
4 Simply add hot water, bring to a boil and serve it hot. 
ed ply 
ee : Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
er Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
pee Bouillon Julienne’ Printanier 
po Mock Turtle Tomato 
rer Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
d- Chickes-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 
i Clam Bouillon ; Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


VEGETABLE 


Nu ust 
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He stands by 


BAKERS 
COCOA 


and itis a good 


old stand-by foo. 


For generations it has 
supplied the dema 
from young and old for 
apure,delicious, invig: 
orating.wholesome 
drink: rich in nutritive 


by 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 

DORCHESTER MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1760 


BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 


Kapiel, Fireless Cooker 


_ _* Besureto get my special low factory 

price. Saving in fuel is now every 

+ woman's duty and my Rapid saves 

| two-thirds fuel cost. Saves on food. 
Better living. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 

Test my Rapid thoroughly. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Alu- 
minum-lined throughout. Full 

set of aluminum utensils. Ask 


for free book of recipes. 


“aa William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 75,Detroit, Mich. 


lans for the build- 
Write for them. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
METAL ROOFING, METAL LOCKERS, ROLLING DOORS, ETC 
EGGLESTON AVE. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


Tell them to go as far as they can without 
tipping their Mitts. Promise them that 
whatever they divulge will be as from one 
Brother Elk to another, and will not be 
pulled against them, later on, in the Di- 
vorce Court.” 

So the Seeker after Truth began to 


Make the Round and Catechize as 
directed. 

Number One listened attentively and 
then replied: 


“So you contemplate going off the 
Spring-Board, do you? How very inter- 
esting! Suppose we make up a foursome 
for To-morrow Afternoon.” 

Number Two was more reassuring. 

“Don’t worry,” hesaid. “Everyone has 
those Feelings once in a while.” 

Number Three was philosophical. 

“Tt’s like this,” he explained: ‘You'll 
be sore all the while if you don’t, and you'll 
have occasional Regrets if you do. I think 
I’d toss a Coin.” 

Number Four was enigmatical. 

“Go ahead, by all means,” he advised. 
“That is, if you’re fond of Dogs.” 

Number Five was sympathetic. 

“You look Peaked and All In,” was 
his Comment. ‘‘Why don’t you spend 
the Winter in California? I wish I 
could.” 

Number Six was mysterious. 

He simply extended his Hand and said, 
sepulchral-like, 

to it.” 

Secret-Service Methods did not seem to 
get him anywhere, so he tacked off and 
began some smooth-Espionage on his own 
Account. 

He began to hint around that he was 
fond of Home Dinners and succeeded in 
worming his way into several respectable 
Homes, where he could size up Domes- 
ticity at Short Range. N 

Mr. and Mrs. Abercrombie seemed to be 
getting along Great. They were more 
than Polite to each other and the Eating 
was A 1. He discovered a Servant 
Problem hovering in the Background, 
but the Layout, as a whole, made the 
Eucalyptus Hotel look like a Camp in the 
Wilderness. 

The Buswell Family interested him 
deeply because the Union had been blessed 
just about roo per cent., as nearly’as he 
could figure it. 

Our Bachelor Friend was very fond 
of Children, having played with one 
in the Park one day for nearly Ten 
Minutes. 

He envied the Buswells, and wished that 
he could be about one-sixth as Fortunate 
as they were. 

A few Evenings later, he envied also the 
Cadburys, who were likewise battling with 
Race Suicide. 

At the Buswells’, all the Tokens of Mu- 
tual Regard had been brought to the 
Table, and our Good Friend had a chance 
to see what a two-year-old Athlete can 
accomplish when left alone with much 
Gravy. 

The Cadburys had their Covey led into 
the Show Ring for Inspection, but just as 


The next New Fable in Slang will be that of The Uplift that moved Sideways. 
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New Fables in Slang 


(Concluded from page go) 


the Maid distributed the Clover Clubs, the 
Little Ones got the Chivie and the visiting 
Barbarian from the down-town Hotel 
found himself marching into the Dining- 
Room with a Mrs. Livermore, who had 
suddenly appeared from Nowhere, and 
who was All Right, whether the Albino 
Mop was on the Square or not. 

The Bachelor, having studied both Sys- 
tems in Operation, decided that he would 
feed his Children at the other End of the 
House, because Mrs. Livermore’s Execu- 
tion with the Ripe Olives seemed in every 
way preferable to impromptu Delsarte in- 
volving Gravy. 

The little group of Iconoclasts down at 
the Eucalyptus had a tough Subject to 
work on when the Bachelor got back to the 
Bear-Pit late that evening, with a Flower 
in his Coat and a delirious Gleam in the 
Orbs. 

He said that Domesticity had Hotel Life 
backed off the Boards. He had been out 
among them and he knew whereof he was 
Holding Forth. 

“Listen,” said the Chief Skeptic and 
would-be Rescuer: “Don’t you know that 
when an Outsider walks into the Bird 
Cage, the Inmates immediately begin giv- 
ing a Theatrical Performance for his Bene- 
fit? Aren’t you Wise to the Fact that 
nothing is on the Level when Company is 
present? I suppose you think. Mr. Cad- 
bury has Brook Trout and Alligator Pears 
every Meal? You got a Corona with the 
Coffee, no doubt. That means he’ll be 
back to the old Brier to-morrow night. I’ll 
tell you, the only Way you can get the 
Goods on Married Life is to use a Dicta- 
phone.” 

After the Bachelor had hurried to 
his Cell, so as to get the Gardenia into a 
Glass of Water, the Council of 'Defense 


had a Session and decided that extra- _ 


ordinary Efforts would be required to pre- 
vent their Comrade from going over the 
Precipice. 

They were all set to work on him next 
Evening, but he had gone to the new 
Movie Theater with Mrs. Livermore to 
see “‘Hearts Aflame.” 

It was afterward rumored that she 
picked out the Show. 

Yes; you have guessed it. She was 
a Widow —the real Sod Variety —and 
she wanted to know what Securities 
would stand up under the Strain of 
War. 

She seemed to be looking for a Good 
Man to lean on. 

They saw him after that, but their 
Conversation could not pierce the 
Trance. 

One of them made a Bet with the Night 
Clerk that he could not be Parlor-Broke, 
but the Money never passed. 

That first night up at the Cadburys, he 
told her all about the Gang and their 
Views, and not one of them ever saw the 
Inside of the Flat. 


Moral: If the North American Jay-Bird 
chooses to Mate in the Autumn, let Nature 


_ take its Course. 
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A Tube As Good 
As Its Casing 


Every one knows that Republic Tires out- 
last other tires because of the Prodium 
process of toughening the rubber. 


Republic Gray Tubes are worthy of the 
casing that contains them. 


They are built to outlast Republic Tires. 


There actually is extra strength and extra 
thickness in Republic Tubes. 


This is what gives them their wonderful 
stretching quality. 


They are made in plies of selected sheets of 
Para Rubber built layer upon layer. 


This process insures perfect protection 
against any possible flaws that might 
develop in one ply. 


Further protection, at a point where weak- 
ness in a tube often develops, is given by 
our welded-splice. 


We long ago abolished the acid cure process 
of splicing. 

We improved upon it with our own per- 
fected process of a steam-cured splice, 


which is in effect a welded union stronger 
than the tube itself and joint-perfect. 


That is why Republic Tubes last longer. 


The Republic Rubber Company 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non- 
Skid Tire Republic Staggard Tread 
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WELDED-SPLICE 
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words, “As panteth the hart after cooling 
streams—” but they were of no use to 
him. Then he was conscious of a scent of 
violets, and knew she was drying her eyes. 
He put his chin forward, pressed his mus- 
tache against her forehead, and felt her 
shake with a quivering of her whole body, 
as of a tree that shakes itself free of rain- 
drops. She put his hand to her lips, as if 
saying: “All over now! Forgive 

The kiss filled him with comfort; he led 
her back to where she had been so upset. 
Anxious to obliterate the memory of 
that emotion, he could think of nothing 
better than to exhibit china; and moving 
with her slowly from cabinet to cabinet, 
he kept taking up bits of Dresden and 
Lowestoft and Chelsea, turning them round 
and round with his thin, veined hands. 

“T bought this at Jobson’s,” he would 
say; ‘“‘cost me thirty pounds. It’s very 
old. This old ship-bowl I picked up at 
the sale when that precious rip, the mar- 
quis, came to grief. You don’t remember. 
Here’s a nice piece of Chelsea. Now, what 
would you say this was?” And he was 
consoled, feeling that, with her taste, she 
was taking a real interest in these things; 
for, after all, there is nothing more com- 
posing to the nerves than a doubtful piece 
of china. 

When the crunch of the carriage-wheels 
was heard at last, he said: 

“You must come again; you must come 
to lunch. Then I can show you these by 
daylight, and my little sweet—she’s a dear 
little thing. This dog seems to have taken 
a fancy to you.” 

For Balthasar, feeling that she was 
about to leave, was rubbing his side against 
her leg. Going out-under the porch with 
her, he said: 

“He'll get you up in an hour and a 
quarter. Take this for your protégées,” 
and he slipped a check for fifty pounds into 
her hand. He saw her glowing, her bright- 
ened eyes, heard her murmur, ‘Oh, uncle 
Jolyon!” and a real throb of pleasure 
went through him. That meant one or 
two poor creatures helped a little, and it 
meant that she would come again. He put 
his hand in at the window and grasped 
hers once more. The carriage rolled away. 
He stood looking at the moon and the 
shadows of the trees, and thought: “It’s 
a sweet night! She——”’ 


II 


Two days of rain, and summer set in 
bland and sunny. Old Jolyon walked and 
talked with Holly. At first he felt taller 
and full of a new vigor; then he felt rest- 
less. Almost every afternoon they would 
enter the coppice, walk as far as the log. 
“Well, she’s not there,” he would think. 
“Of course not!” And he would feel a 
little shorter, and drag his feet, walking up 
the hill home, with his hand clasped to his 
left side. Now and then the thought would 
move in him, “Did she come—or did I 
dream it?” and he would stare at space 
while the dog Balthasar stared at him. Of 
course she would not come again. He 
opened the letters from Spain with less 
excitement. They were not returning till 


July; he felt, oddly, that he could bear it. 
Every day at dinner he screwed up his 


(Continued from page 21) 


eyes and looked at where she had sat. She 
was not there, so he unscrewed his eyes 
again. 

On the seventh afternoon, he thought, 
“T must go up and get some boots.” He 
ordered Beacon and set out. Passing from 
Putney toward Hyde Park, he thought, “‘I 
might just as well go to Chelsea and see 
her.”’ And he called out, 

‘Just drive me to where you took that 
lady the other night.” * 

The coachman turned his broad, red 
face, and his juicy lips answered, 

lady in gray, sir?” 

“Yes; the lady in gray.” What other 
ladies were there? Stodgy chap! 

The carriage stopped before a small 


‘three-storied block of flats standing a 


little back from the river. With a prac- 
tised eye, old Jolyon saw that they were 
cheap. “I should think about sixty 
pound a year,” he thought, and entering, 
he looked at the name-board. ‘‘ Forsyte” 
was not upon it, but against “First Floor, 
Flat C” were the words: ‘Mrs. Irene 
Heron.” Ah! She had taken her maiden 
name again. And, somehow, this pleased 
him. He went up-stairs slowly, feeling 
his side a little. He stood a moment, be- 
fore ringing, to lose the feeling of drag and 
fluttering there. She would not be in! 
And then—boots! The thought was 
black. What did he want with boots at 
his age? He could not wear out those he 
had. 

“Your mistress at home?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Say ‘Mr. Jolyon Forsyte. 

“Yes, sir; will you come this way?” 

Old Jolyon followed a very little maid— 
not more than sixteen, one would say— 
into a still smaller drawing-room where the 
sun-blinds were drawn. It held a cottage 
piano and little else save a vague fra- 
grance and good taste. He stood in the 
middle, with his top hat in his hand, and 
thought, “‘I expect she’s very badly off.” 
There was a mirror above the fireplace, 
and he saw himself reflected. An old- 
looking chap! He heard a rustle and 
turned round. She came so close that his 
mustache almost brushed her forehead. 

“T was driving up,” he said. ‘‘Thought 
I'd look in on you, and ask you how you 
got up the other night.”” And, seeing her 
smile, he felt suddenly relieved. She was 
really glad to see him, perhaps. ‘‘Would 
you like to put on your hat and come fora 
drive in the park?” 

But while she was gone to put her hat 
on, he frowned. The Park! James and 
Emily! Mrs. Nicholas or some other 
member of his precious family would be 
there very likely, prancing up and down. 
And they would go and wag their tongues 
about having seen him with her, after- 
ward. And if they did? At eighty-four, 
one did not compromise beauty. Eighty- 
four! He removed a white hair from the 
lapel of his closely buttoned-up frock coat 
and passed his hand over his cheeks, mus- 
taches, and square chin. It felt very hol- 
low there under the cheek-bones. He had 
not been eating much lately—had better 
get that little whippersnapper who at- 
tended Holly to give him a tonic. But she 
had come back, and when they were in the 
carriage, he said: 
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“Suppose we go and sit in Kensington 
Gardens instead?” And added, with 4 
twinkle, ‘‘No prancing up and dow, 
there,” as if she had been in the secret of 
his thoughts. 

Leaving the carriage, they entered thoge 
select precincts and strolled toward the 
water. 

“You’ve gone back to your maidep 
name, I see,” he said; ‘I’m not sorry.” 

She slipped her hand under his arm, 

‘“‘Has June forgiven me, uncle Jolyon?? 

He answered gently, 

““VYes—yes; of course—why not?” 

“And have you?” 

“I? I forgave you as soon as I saw how 
the land really lay.” And perhaps he had 
his instinct had always been to forgive the 
beautiful. 

She drew a deep breath. 

“T never regretted—I couldn’t. Did 
you ever love very deeply, uncle Jolyon?” 

At that strange questicn, old Jolyon 
stared before him. Had he? He did not 
seem to remember that he ever had. But 
he did not like to say this to the young 
woman whose hand was touching his arm, 
whose life was suspended, as it were, by 
memory of a tragic love. And he thought 
“Tf I had met you when I was young, I-] 
might have made a fool of myself. Too 
late now—pity!” And a longing to escape 
in generalities beset him. 

‘“These things—”’ he said. The Greeks 
used to make love into a goddess, didn't 
they? They were right, I shouldn’t wonder; 
but, then, they lived in the Golden Age.” 

‘**Phil adored them.” 

Phil! The word jarred him, for sud- 
denly—with his power to see himself half 
humbly, he perceived why she was putting 
up with him like this. She could talk to 
him about her lover! Well—if it was any 
pleasure to her! And he said, 

“Ah, there was a bit of the sculptor it 
him, I expect!” 


“Yes. He loved balance and sym 
metry.” 
Balance! The chap had no balance at 


all, if he remembered; as for symmetry= 
clean-built enough he was, no doubt; but 
those queer eyes of his, and high cheek 
bones—symmetry? 

“You're of the Golden Age, too, uncle 
Jolyon.” 

Old Jolyon looked round at her. Was 
she chaffing him? No; her eyes were soit 
as velvet. Was she flattering him? But 
if so, why? There was nothing to be had 
out of an old chap like him. 

“Phil thought so. He used to say, ‘But 
I can never tell him that I admire him,” 

There it was again! Her dead lover, 
her desire to talk of him! And he pressed 
her arm, half resentful of those memories, 
half grateful, as if he recognized what@ 
link they were between herself and him. : 

‘He was a very talented young fellow, 
he murmured. ‘It’s hot; I feel the heat 
nowadays. Let’s sit down.” 

They took two chairs beneath a chestnut 
tree, whose broad leaves covered them 
from the peaceful glory of the afternoom 
A pleasure to sit there and watch her, 
feel that she liked to be with him. 
the wish to increase that liking, if he could 
made him go on. : 

“T expect he showed you a side of himl 
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BROTHERS 


COMMERCIAL CAR 


Precisely the kind of a car you would 
expect Dodge Brothers to build. 


“Practical, substantial, of good appearance 
and half-ton capacity.” 


* The gasoline consumption is unusually low. 
The tire mileage is unusually high. 


Commercial Car, Touring Car or Roadster, $885. in Canada, $1290. 
y Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $1050. In Canada, $1525. 
Sedan or Coupe, $1350. In Canada, $1955. 
All prices f.o.b. Detroit. 


Dooce BrotTHers, Detroit 
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rave tooth danger— 
gums 


YORRHEA, with 


inevitable if you do 
not properly care for 
your gums. Here is 
the explanation : 

As you age the 
body tissues naturally 
relax. You see the 
evidence of this tis- 
sue-loosening in the 
neck. It goes on in 
your gums too. As 
you grow older 
your gums shrink be- 
normal gum 
of care 
complicates the process. 
y become Sabby, 
spongy, in . Then 
you have Pyorrhea 
(Riggs’ Disease) . Four 
out of five people over 
forty have Pyorrhea. 
And many under forty 
also. 

Don’t let a tender 
gum spot develop. It 
indicates Pyorrhee. 
Bleeding gums indi 
cate it, too, Imme- 
diately get Forhan’s 


vents Pyorrhea . used 
in time and used con- 
sistently. Forhan’'s 
counters this gum 
deterioration even 

ile it tones the 
gums and hardens 
them. They in turn 
stimulate the teeth, 

Forhan’s in addition 

will scientificall 

clean your teeth. It 
is cool, antiseptic, 
pleasant. 

If gum-shrinkage 
has already set in, 
Start using Forhan’s 
and consult a dentis: 
immediately for 
special treatment. 


At All Druggists 
FORHAN Co. 
1946th Ave., N.Y. 


Send for 
TrialTube Free 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 


way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Y: Should Have. 

$2.00 postpaid Mate a Wife Should Have. 

Write for ‘*Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 754 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


Instant BunionRelief | 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent—just let me 
| prove itto you asI have done for over 
4 72,500 others in the last six months. I 

claim to have the most successful remedy 

for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 


ree. No matter how many years you 
have had a bunion, no matter how much 
pain it may have caused you, no matter 
what you have used to get rid of it,— 
you have not tried my remedy and 1 
have such absolute confidence in it that 
ta ne to send it to you abso- 
feet, FREE. It is a wonderful yet 
simple hore remedy which relieves you 
almost instantly of the pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the 
ugly deformity disappears~a!l this while you 
are wearing tighter shoes than ever. Just send 
your name address and Fairyfoot wii: 
be sent you promptly in plain sealed envelope. 


which positively pre- | 


‘one knows what others suffer, 


never saw. He’d be at his best with you. 
His ideas of art were a little new—to me.’ 
He had stifled the word “‘fangled.” 

“Yes; but he used to say you had a real 
sense of beauty.” 

Old Jolyon thought, ‘‘ The devil he did!” 
but ‘answered, with a twinkle, 

“Well, I have, or I shouldn’t be sitting 
here with you.” She was fascinating 
when she smiled with her eyes—like that! 

“He thought you had one of those 
hearts that never grow old. Phil had 
real insight.” 

He was not taken in by this flattery 
spoken out of the past, out of a longing 
to talk of her dead lover—not abit! And 
yet it was precious to hear, because she 
pleased his eyes and a heart that—quite 
true—had never grown old. Was that be- 
cause—unlike her and her dead lover— 
he had never loved to desperation, had 
always kept his balance, his sense of sym- 
metry. Well, it had left him the power, 
at eighty-four, to enjoy beauty. And he 
thought: “If I were a painter—or a sculp- 
tor! But I’m an old chap. ‘Make hay 
while the sun shines.’ ” 

A couple with arms entwined crossed on 
the grass before them. The sunlight fell 
cruelly on their pale, squashed, unkempt 
young faces. 

“We're an ugly lot,” said old Jolyon 
suddenly. ‘‘Amazes me to see how—love 
triumphs over that.” 

“‘Love triumphs over everything!” 

“The young think so,” he muttered. 

“Love has no age, no limit, and no 
death.” 

With that glow in her pale face, her 
breast heaving, her eyes so large and dark 
and soft, she looked like Aphrodite come 
to life. But this extravagance brought 
instant reaction, and, twinkling, he said, 

“Well, if it had limits, we shouldn’t be 


jalive; for, by George, it’s got a lot to put 


up with!” 

She still sat gazing straight out before 
her, and suddenly she murmured, 

“Tt’s strange enough that I’m alive.” 

Those words of Jo’s—‘‘ wild and lost ”— 
suddenly came back to him. 

“Ah!” he said. “My son saw you for a 
moment that—that day.” 

“Was it your son? I heard a voice in 
the hall; I remember—I thought for a 
second it was—Phil.”’ Old Jolyon saw her 
lips tremble. She put her hand over 
them, took it away again, and went on 
calmly: “That night, I went to the Em- 
bankment; a woman caught me by the 
dress. She told me about herself. When 
one’s 
ashamed.” 

“One of those?” 

She nodded, and horror stirred within 
old Jolyon, the horror of one who has 
never known a struggle with desperation. 
Almost against his will, he muttered, 

“Tell me.” 

“T didn’t care whether I lived or died. 
When you’re like that, Fate ceases to want 
to kill you. She took care of me three 
days—she never left me. I had no 
money.” 

No money! What fate could compare 
with that? Every other was involved in it. 

“T wish you had come to me,” he said. 
“Why didn’t you?” . Irene touched his 
hand. ‘Because my name was Forsyte, 
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I Suppose. Or was it June that 
youaway? How are you getting on 
His eyes involuntarily swept her we 
Perhaps even now she was— And yet she 
wasn’t thin—not really! 

I make quite enough.” 

The answer did not reassure him. And 
that fellow Soames! Then his sense of 
justice stifled condemnation. No; she 
would certainly have died rather than take © 
another penny from him. Soft as she 
looked, there must be strength in her 
somewhere—and fidelity. What business 
had that chap Bosinney to have got run 
over and left her stranded like this? 

“Well, you must come to me now,” he 
said, “‘for anything you want, or I shall be 
quite cut up.” He rose. ‘“‘Let’s go and 
get some tea. I told that lazy chap to 
put the horses up for an hour and come 
for me at your place. We’ll take a cab 
presently; I can’t walk as I used to.” 

He enjoyed that stroll in the Kensington 
end of the gardens—the sound of her voice, | 
the glancing of her eyes, the subtle beauty 
of a charming form moving beside him, 
He enjoyed their tea at Ruffel’s, in the 
High Street, and came out thence. with@ 
great box of chocolates swung on his littleg 
finger. He enjoyed the drive back tom 
Chelsea in a hansom, smoking his cigar, 
She had promised to come down next Sun- 
day and play to him again, and already in 
thought he was plucking carnations and 
early roses for her to carry back to town. 
It was a pleasure to give her a little plea- 
sure, if it were pleasure from an old chap 
like him. : 

The carriage was already there when 
they arrived. Just like that fellow—always } 
late when he was wanted! Old Jolyon} 
went in for a minute to say good-by, | 
The little dark hall of the flat was im? 
pregnated with a disagreeable odor of 
patchouli, and on a bench against the wall 
—its only furniture—he saw a figure sit- 
ting. He heard Irene say softly, ‘‘ Just one 
minute.” And in the little drawing-room 
when the door was shut, he asked gravely, 

“One of your protégées?” 

“Yes. Now, thanks to you, I can do 
something for her.” 

He stood staring, and stroking that chin” 
whose strength had frightened so many im 
its time. The idea of her thus actually i 
contact with this outcast grieved and 
frightened him. What could she do for 
them? Nothing. Only soil, and make 
trouble for herself, perhaps. And he said: 

“Take care, my dear! The world puts 
the worst construction on everything.” 

“‘T know that.” 

He was abaslied by her quiet smile. 

“Well then—Sunday,” he murmured. 
Good-by.” 

She put her cheek forward for him to 
kiss. 

“*Good- by,” he said again; “take cafe 
of yourself.” And he went out, not looking 
toward the figure on the bench. He drove 
home by way of Hammersmith, that he 
might stop at a place he knew of and tell 
them to send her in two dozen of theif 
best Burgundy. She must want picking- 
up sometimes. Only in Richmond Park 
did he remember that he had gone up #@ 
order himself some boots, and was sur 
prised that he could have had so paltry aa 


idea. 
The conclusion of Indian Summer of a Forsyte will appear in March Cosmopolitan: ; 
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Regular as 
Clockwork 


How Nujol 
Vitality 


Vitality is broken down more by constipation 
than by any other single bodily ailment. 
Nujol protects vitality by relieving constipa- 
tion and by establishing habits of clockwork 
bowel regularity. High vitality is the best 
protection against disease, grippe, colds and 
disorders of all kinds that collect a heavy toll 
these winter months. 


Let Nujol keep your vitality high ond your 
health will take care of itself. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


Nujol is never sold in bulk. Send 
50c and we will ship our new kit 
size to soldiers or sailors anywhere. 
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F YOU want. to play cards * 
IT Hoyle” get the new edition of ‘““The O: 
Rulesof Card Games’’. 2 
It gives all the rules 
of etiquette and the latest 
rules of play for three hun- 
dred games including the 
fascinating new develop- 
ment of whist, Pirate Bridge. 
Sent postpaid for 15c. The 
unwritten rule that practi- 
cally nobody violates is to use 


BI CYCLE CARDS 


for ogee play. They are “official” everywhere because they have the perfect slip, 
the b ig indexes, the lasting quality and the all-round merit that card players desire. Now, 
as ever, Bicycle Cards sell at the lowest price for which first-class cards can be secured. 


CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS are ors de luxe packs with gold edges and art backs 
in full color, They add immeasurably to the success of any card 
party. Ideal for prizes and gifts. 


This is the Book you should have. 
the minute. Answers every question. 
Teaches you any game. 250 pages. Send 15cstampsforit today. Illus- | 
trated catalog of a:l kinds of playing cards and supplies free. Address 
THE U.S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Toronto, Canada 


Written by experts. Upto 
Settles every disputed point. | 


Dept. G-2 


compositions for Drawing 
Room, Recreation, and Graded 
g@ Exercises are included. The 
m best of the world’s vocal and 
instrumental classics. Perfect 
phrasing, correct fingering. 
Endorsed by leading conserv- 
atories and teachers. Large 
notes beautifully printed from 
engraved plates on full-sized 
paper of extra quality for roc. 


“I went to my music dealer to see if all this 
could be true. Sure enough CENTURY EDI- 
TION was all that the advertisement claimed it 
to be. You can’t beat CENTURY value at 

any price! Each week I buy 3 pieces of 

CENTURY music. In a year I will have a 

nice library of over 150 pieces at a trifling cost. 

Why don’t you start a Century Library, Jenny? 

You'll cut your music bill more than half and 

for what you now pay for expensive editions 

you can buy three times the number of 
CENTURY EDITION pieces.’ 


“I’m saving half my 
music money, Jenny’’ 
“In these days of high-cost-of-living, 


you'll be glad to learn, Jenny, how I’ve 
cut my music bill in half. 


Here are a few selections picked at random 
from the CENTURY Catalog: 
Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14 
—M endelssohn. 
Rustic Dancc —Howell. 
— Ve, vocal—Liliuoka- 


Tam O’Shanter—Warren. 


Poet a 

By Moonlight—Bendel. 
Love and Flowers—Aldrich. 
Shepherd's Dream—Heins. 
in Rank and File—: ange. 

But be sure and insist upon getting CENTURY 
‘Sonata Pathetiqu 2’ for Ioc. Why pay give you a complete Catalog free your er 

hasn't a Century Catalog, send us his name and 
more? 2000 classic standard and popular address. We will send you a Catalog free. 


—s CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 239 W. 40th Street, New York City 


“I’m through paying twenty and thirty 
cents, or even higher for standard sheet 
music! Last month I read a magazine 
advertisement which said that 1oc would 
buy the best music of the world’s best 

- writers. Such favorites as Godard’s e 
‘Butterfly Dance’ and ‘Fifth Waltz,’ 
Liszt’s ‘Rigoletto,’ and Beethoven’s 


Lustspie! Over ture, Op. 
73— Kela-Bela. 

Tag Waltz—Swift. 

Woodland Echoes— 


Jolly Bachelors 


(Continued from page 71) 


“Can that nut-fever chatter!” he or- 


dered, his face red with sudden aggraya- 


tion. “‘Nut fever’s right, you nut! It’s 
a wonder you didn’t queer the whole game 
with that idiot notion!” 

“Oh, tush, Jim; they brought you here, 
but I had to have a reason for coming; and 
what better than nut fever? When the 
nutting season comes, Jim, you know—” 
Blackie was out of the door just in time 
to escape a clothes-brush. 


IV 


THE nasal voice of Queezam rose high 
above the discussion in Kenmere’s office. 

“Tt’s off!” he twanged. ‘No kitchens, 
no building!” 

“T put that as a motion!” boomed Ja- 
son, and,there were a dozen seconders, 

Sadly Palsworthy rose to put the ques- 
tion, and sadly he gazed across at Ken- 
mere as he did so. A round oratorical 
voice immediately claimed the floor, 
It was the voice of J. Rufus Wallingford. 

“My dear friends: I have a say in this, 
and my say takes precedence over any 
motion. I have paid for my two floors, 
completely finished, and the money has 
been subscribed to erect the framework 
of the entire building. I insist on my 
apartments!” 

“You what?” yelled Kenmere, and Pals- 
worthy gazed at his friend and chum Wal- 
lingford with a great shock in his eyes. 
“Why, you can’t force that if the rest of 
the subscribers draw out!” 

“Tl show you about that!” declared 
Wallingford, his broad chest swelling, 


| “T’ll take you into court and see whether 
I can’t enforce it!”’ 


“Oh, all right!” boomed Jason, the 
biggest bachelor—the one with the sandy 
hair. ‘But what will you do when we 
refuse to put up any more money? You 
can’t force that, you know!’ 

“What will I do?” yelled Wallingford. 
He was superb in his indignant determina- 
tion. “I’H force you to erect the steel 
framework of that building, put in the 
elevators, and finish my ninth and tenth 
floors as per specifications.” They laughed 
at that, merely laughed, and huge Jim 
Wallingford added wrath to his indignant 
determination. “I’ll carry it through!” 
he shouted. “I'll have my ninth and 
tenth floors, and I’ll live in them!” 

A lean and lank gentleman with pointed 
black mustaches rose to that emergency. 

“False alarb!” he cheerfully observed. 
“They perbit a kitched for the café. We 
boove all the kitcheds dowd there.” 

Great joy on the part of the meeting. 
Perfectly simple solution—a range 
an ice-box and a cabinet for each suite 
some dumb-waiters; and look at the 
space saved up-stairs! Also, no kiteben 
smells! Kenmere almost fell on Blackie 
Daw’s neck to weep for joy. 


“That’s the ticket!” he cried. “What 
about it, fellows?” 
“Fine!” The chorus was almost 


unanimous, but above it rose again the 
stentorian voice of Wallingford. _ 
“Not for me!” he declared. Kitchen 
or no kitchen, I’ll have my two floors ® 
agreed, but I refuse to have them in 4 
building which evades the fire-law: 
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“We can fix it with the commissioner,” 
suggested Palsworthy. 

“Not for me!” the obdurate Walling- 
ford insisted, and his expanse of white 
waistcoat was enormous. ‘‘Bribing a man 
to let you get around the law does not 
prevent you from being a lawbreaker. 
Gentlemen, you will erect your twelve- 
story skeleton and finish my two floors.” 
And, with this, he walked out. 

The whole town laughed the next morn- 
ing, for both papers had the happy idea 
to carry a picture of Anthony Hall as an 
jron framework with 
the completed ninth 
and tenth floors high 
in the air, clow 
and birds flitting 
through the ribs, 
lace curtains flutter- 
ing from the win- 
dows, and Walling- 
ford going up to 
dinner in an aero- 
plane. 

J. Rufus was en- 
joying one of these pictures when Messrs. 
Palsworthy and Kenmere called on him 
with corrugated brows but with the olive 
branch of peace. 

“Hope you’ve changed your mind, old 
man,” suggested Palsworthy, as cheer- 
fully as he could. 

“No.” 

The callers looked at each other and 
sighed, then suggested Kenmere, 

“Suppose we return your money?” 

“No; that’s my place.” He stared 
at them severely. Suddenly he changed. 
“You dragged me off my train for this un- 
pleasant experience,’ he accused.. He 
changed again. ‘‘Here’s what I'll do, 
however: I won’tlet you return my money, 
but I will let you buy me out.” 

Silence fell on the promoters of An- 
thony Hall as they realized the immense 
difference between returning money and 
buying-out. Then, 

“At what price?” Mr. Kenmere rather 
faintly inquired. 

“Fifty thousand dollars.” 

A short pause for recovery. That meant 
a ten-thousand-dollar slice out of their 
profits. After the pause an earnest dick- 
ering, but never was a man so adamant as 
the very person who had started the sub- 
scription list. In the end, they paid the 
money, and found a balm for that painful 
operation in McAdams’ easily purchased 
agreement—after he walked into the other 
room and telephoned Wallingford—to 
permit the basement kitchens. Then they 
went to their subscribers with assurances 
that everything would be all right, and 
they were fairly happy by ‘the time they 
reached Blackie Daw. 

“Nothing to stop us now, old top,” 
they told him. “We'll have the building 
finished and your plaster dry by fall!” 

“*Plaster?’”queried Mr. Daw. ‘Plaster!’ 
Why, by frie’ds, there’ll be doe plaster id 
by floor. Doe doors, doe widdows, doe 
Partitiods, ad doe walls. I odly bought 
the skeletod frabework of by floor. By 
ut fever——” 

“What!” gasped Kenmere. 
aq, grimes!” groaned Palsworthy. 
Why, man, you can’t do that!” 

Why dot?” demanded Mr. Daw, 
turning on them indignantly. “The bill 


Fannie Hurst’s 


next story, 


Bittersweet, 


will appear in 
March Cosmopolitan. 


of sale-you gabe be for by tweddy-five 
per-cedt. was for by equity id the buildig, 
ad for the steel frabework of the fifth 
floor of that buildig. That’s what I 
bought, gedlebed; that’s what I wadt.” 
- “Look here, old top,” pleaded his pal, 
Kenmere: “I don’t understand what you 
mean, but you surely can’t intend to have 
your floor left unfinished?” 

*‘Certaidly,” Blackie assured him. ‘‘ Dow 
listed, ad you'll see. I deed fresh air to 
cure by dut fever. I propose to put up 
Japanese screeds, here ad there, ad let the 
fide air of Lakefield 
blow right through 
by hobe. I——” 

“Wait!” yelled 
Palsworthy, sud- 
denly turning pur- 
ple in the face. 
“What do you want 
for your equity?” 

“Well,” consid- 
ered Blackie, 
“every floor id that 
buildig is worth 
tweddy thousand dollars.” 

“But you only paid five thousand! 
The twenty thousand is the price when 
finished.” 

“Tt’s the price per floor,” calmly in- 
sisted Mr. Daw. ‘‘Thed, I should have 
subthig for by tibe ad trouble ad dis- 
appoinbet. Say tweddy-five thousand 
id all.” 

They fairly shrieked their disclaimer of 
that preposterous suggestion. They’d 
already lost ten thousand on Wallingford. 
Blackie’s proposition would bring the loss 
up to thirty thousand. If they allowed 
themselves to be bluffed by this wind- 
fanatic, they’d scarcely have more than 
twenty-five thousand dollars profit on 
their investment and their year’s labor, 
just a little more than enough to pay for 
their own suites. 

“We won’t do it!” suddenly blazed 
Palsworthy, as he saw the face of Truth. 
This remarkable pair of events had not 
merely happened! 

“Thed dote,” cheerfully acquiesced 
the sufferer.: “I prefer to keep by apart- 
beds. I consider it a great idea. I ab 
writing ad article about by dew dut-fever 
treatbed, ad shall give it out to the papers 
this evedig, with ad illustratiod of the 
building showing by wide-oped hobe. 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

Chill horror froze them. If that second 
picture ever got in the papers, Anthony 
Hall would be laughed out ot existence! 
Wallingford’s solid two stories in a spider- 
like network of iron was absurd enough, 
but a solid building with Daw’s one- 


story hole through it would finish the job! 


“‘Where’s your bill of sale?” groaned 
Palsworthy. 


When they met on board the train that 
night Blackie dropped his grip to shake his 
friend and partner by the hand, and to 
slap him on the shoulder and to say, 

“Jibby, by frie’d, dow we’re barried 
bed agaid!” 

Without a word, J. Rufus picked a 
package from his seat. 

“‘Here’s where I get rid of you,” he 
chuckled, as he tore off the paper wrapper 
and handed a small wooden cage to 
Blackie. It contained a squirrel. 


The next Wallingford story will appear in March Cosmopolitan. 


Answer 
Their Questions 


Tell the children why 
they shouldn't eat or 
drink certain things. 
And when they ask why 
they may not drink cof- 
fee, tell them the truth— 
that coffee contains a 
drug which is harmful to 
the nerves and _ heart, 
especially with children. 


If you have become 
convinced of this truth 
yourself, the probabilities 
are that your own table 
beverage is 


POSTUM 


This harm-free, pure 
cereal drink is good for 
young and old alike, and 
mighty delicious. 


If you havent been 
using Postum, now is a 
good time to begin. 


‘“There’s a Reason” 


Sold by Grocers 
Everywhere. 
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She hit so hard that she bounced, but 
away she darted, with the dogs at her tail 
and with us rampaging after. A quarter- 
of-a-mile run and we found her rocking 
comfortably in a brushy oak. The 
branches hid her body, but her head pro- 
truded from the very top. Hurriedly we 
cut a pole for Ambrose, but it was not a 
good pole-growing neighborhood, and the 
stafi we fashioned was clumsy. Withit, he 
undertook to place a loop over the animal’s 
neck. would seem to be a simple matter 
to snare a lion under such conditions, but it 
is not. When the noose neared her‘ head, 
the cougar tucked her ears back out of the 
way and bit the pole in two. While Am- 
brose persisted patiently in his enterprise, 
Fred climbed to a boulder where he could 
get elbow-room and began to throw at her. 
She was just out of reach of his rope, how- 
ever, and his casts fell a foot or two short. 
He built loop after loop and sailed them 
up, only to have them settle a trifle below 
her. After each cast, she seized the rope in 
her teeth; whereupon there ensued a tug 
of war. It was a pretty game to watch. 

Failing in these attempts, Fred climbed 
a neighboring oak, the while we engaged 
our quarry’s attention, and it began to look 
as if the affair were about over. But as he 
broke a limb to accommodate his cast, she 
looked over her shoulder straight into his 
countenance and decided the neighborhood 
was becoming uncomfortably crowded. 

Justice to that cougar compels me to say 
that Fred was not nice to look upon. It 
was a hot day; he was sweaty and his 
beard was stiff, but personally I could see 
nothing in his appearance that would have 
caused me to kick off the whole top of a 
tree. Of course I know Fred, and I like 
him. I am prejudiced in his favor. I have 
seen him when he looked even worse than 
at that moment; but lions do not make 
friends easily, and there was something 
about him that this one did not care for. 
How she escaped a broken collar-bone or a 
sprained ankle I don’t know, for she lit 
with a terrible flop. 

Back we scuttled, over the very trail we 
had just covered. We knew it to be the 
same trail, for there were familiar pieces 
of cuticle on the brush, and the rocks 
gouged us, the thorns ripped us in pre- 
cisely the same places they had gouged and 
ripped us en route hereto. The cougar 
bayed in the very pine tree from which we 
had dislodged her in the first place, and we 
realized that our trip to the oak and back 
had been a complete waste of time, effort, 
and epidermis. It had been a perfectly 
senseless and futile performance, and we 
told the lioness so. 

Once more we climbed that tree, and 
once more she jumped. Doubtless she in- 
tended to hotfoot it back to her acorn 
bower, thence back here, repeating the 
journey over and over until monotony wore 
us down or until those thorns and bram- 
bles reduced us to harmless shreds. But 
Governor, the Siberian wolfhound, spoiled 
her pretty little program. He leaped upon 
her back, sank his incisors into her neck, 
and enjoyed a free ride until he was 
scraped off. 

I have never had a dog bite the back of 
my neck, but I am ticklish, and I know 
I should resent it as bitterly as did our 


lioness. Having rid herself of her pas- 
senger, she plunged straight down the slope, 
and the pack swept after her. 

We men sat down and groaned. It was 
then and still is my belief that a rope is a 
darned inconclusive weapon with which to 
hunt wild animals. A slippery-elm club 
offers far better terminal facilities. 

By this time, those lariats and leather 
collars and log-chains which we had pains- 
takingly carried back and forth had come 
to weigh as much as a collection of anvils, 
for in such a country a quill toothpick will 
tax a man’s endurance. 

“You g-go ahead and—keep her mind 
occupied,”’ we told Ambrose. ‘‘ We'll bring 
the junk.” 

Ambrose acted upon this suggestion, and 
went bounding down the hillside with a 
fine, free, double-action movement. When 
we had crashed our way down, then clawed 
our way up the opposite side of the gulch, 
we found him trying to convince the lioness 
that his loop was perfectly painless and 
would not harm her in the least. 

“Tt’s no go!” he yelled, above the din 
of the dogs. ‘‘She’s et up every pole I’ve 
cut!” 

As a variation to our former practise, 
both he and Fred went up this tree to- 
gether, and while Fred diverted the ani- 
mal’s attention by sundry devices, Am- 
brose at last succeeded in slipping a loop 
over the cougar’s head. Oddly enough, she 
paid no heed whatever to the rope, once it 
was in place. Fred took the end of it and 
cautiously drew it snug, while Ambrose 
rigged a second snare on the end of his pole 
and repeated his previous maneuver. We 


let out a feeble, apprehensive cheer to cele- _ 


brate our daring capture. 

“Now then, let’s stretch her,” Ambrose 
suggested. 

This wa’s no difficult operation, although 
Fred somewhat complicated it by falling 
backward out of the tree and jerking the 
lioness from her perch. Fortunately, how- 
ever, she fell over a limb, the rope held, and 
she remained suspended. There was a 
momentary question whether she would 
come down and take Fred up or vice versa, 
but Ambrose wrapped his legs round his 
perch and hung grimly to the other lariat. 
Meanwhile, our victim was spinning like 
a gyroscope, and turning aerial handsprings 
until the whole tree shook. She was live- 
lier than a tarpon, and we were glad our 
tackle was heavy. 

Hurriedly we tied up the dogs, then 
lowered the lioness. Now, the air at eight 
thousand feet is rare, but our hangman’s 
nooses at her throat had rendered it rarer 
still, and she was limp when we let her 
down. She had fainted; hence it took but 
an instant to tie her feet. Even as the last 
knot was drawn, however, she recovered, 
and she recovered with arush. Her eyelids 
did not flutter; she did not heave a long 
hesitating sigh and say, ‘‘Where am I?” 

Nothing like that. She knew where she 
was, and she knew where I was—or where 
I had been a minute fraction of a second 
previously. 

I left those trousers on the plateau 
when I came home, for they were of no 
further practical value, and I had a pair 
of chaps. 

It is easier to muzzle than to rope a 
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cougar. You merely cut a short, stout 
stick and present it gingerly. The cougar 
seizes it—and one or more of your fingers— 
then you bind the stick in place with a few 
deft turns of rope and bind your fingers 
back where they belong with whatever js 
handy. 

Ambrose wore a grin to match that of 
the gagged cougar. 

“This is the life!’ he said joyously, 
“‘Now all we got to do is pack her out.” 

That wasall. By lying flat on our backs, 
we could manage to look up to the rim, but 
it was then three o’clock in the afternoon, 
and we had not eaten for twelve hours, 
Camp was perhaps eight miles distant, 
Some one suggested leaving the lioness 
chained to this tree for the night, but Am- 
brose would not hear to it. 

“Tf we get her out now, she'll be fresh as 
a daisy to-morrow. We can get her out all 
right if we handle her easy and don’t bust 
her corners.” 

Accordingly, we cut a pole and threaded 
the lioness upon it. To climb the side of 
the Grand Cafion with a stout sapling on 
your shoulder is no cinch. When to that 
sapling you add a two-hundred-pound lion 
en brochette, the task assumes real propor- 
tions. For every step you advance, you 
slide back two; for every foot you mount, 
the rim grows two feet higher. The brush 
is stiff and it all slants down-hill; the sus- 
pended lion swings like a pendulum and 
threatens to throw you. We found it 
easiest to proceed on our hands and knees. 
In this position we could proceed with 
comparative comfort—as much as three 
feet at a time. It was very hot, and inas- 
much as the man on the down-hill end of 
the pole wore the cougar round his neck 
like a fur boa most of the time, he exper 
enced a constant feeling of oppression— 
a shortnéss of breath, a very real discom- 
fort. Then, too, her whiskers got in his 
ears. 

At one time, her front feet came untied, 
and for a few moments there was a break 
in the monotony while we tramped down 
a good many yards of brush and rolled 
them flat. To train for such a contingency, 
one should hug a buzz-saw for ten minutes 
every day on an empty stomach. Ours 
were very empty. 

Inch by inch we ascended. and for every 
moment of distress we had caused that 
creature, she caused us two. Half-way 
to the top, she was breathing heavily, 
possibly from restrained laughter, so we 
laid her in the shade and Fred went down 
to the creek and brought up a hatful of 
water. We poured it in her face; she 
gargled it and mastered her amusement. 

The pole broke and we had to shorten it, 
which rendered the affair more difficult; 
we strained up the face of cliffs and over 
bare ledges, where we sunk our nails in-and 
clawed until the sparks flew. At six o'clock, 
we topped out. We had been only three 
hours coming up. 

If I were asked to choose between repeal 
ing that performance and toting a 
piano up the Palisades of the Hudson 
River, I would unhesitatingly choose the 
piano. 

By now we had formed the habit of 
going on all fours, and had to learn how 
walk upright. The lioness was thirsty 
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again, and inasmuch as the dogs were still 
tied down in the cafion, Ambrose offered 
to play Gunga Din to the cougar while we 
returned for the pack. 

We had left Paul with the dogs. When 


‘we reappeared, he voiced an unfeeling 


inquiry as to how we had found all the 
home folks in New York. 

“What have you boys been doing for the 
last three hours?” he demanded. 

“Oh, nothing—just climbing around,” 
we told him. 

“Did you get her up?” 

“Easy!” 

“Never scratched her varnish,” Fred 
declared. ‘To-morrow we'll put her in a 
nice tree and pose on every limb. They'll 
be some pictures, believe me.” 

But Paul was pessimistic. 

“T don’t care much for these fake ‘mov- 
ies,” said he. ‘Give me the real thing.” 

“Who's going to know this is a fake?” 
we demanded. ‘We can look brave— 
after we’ve rested up; and——”’ 

“Humph! I think you’re a couple of 
nuts.” This seemed to be a harsh judg- 
ment under the circumstances, but we 
lacked strength to argue. 

We led the dogs on their leashes until we 
were nearly to the top; then we called to 
Ambrose, who had topped out ahead of us 
with his sombrero full of water. 

“Ts it all right to turn the dogs loose?” 

“Sure! Turn ’em a-loose!” he yelled 
back. “I’ve got her half skinned.” 

Fred and I clung weakly to each other. 

“Wh—what!” we screamed. 

Ambrose came to the edge of the cliff and 
leaned over. 

“We should have left her where she 
was,” he shouted. ‘Her belly was full of 
fresh meat, and when I got back, she was 
dead. Indigestion, I guess.” 

“Couple of nuts!” Paul muttered, as he 
toiled painfully upward. 

Ambrose had spoken truly. He had 
returned from his errand of mercy to find 
our victim no longer of this world. He 
had her hide off when we reached him. 

Night was approaching; the deep side 
cafion lay between us and our horses; 
camp was a long way beyond, and an inex- 
plicable lassitude had come over us. We 
were a silent party; no one had much to 
say except Paul, and his remarks we chose 
to ignore. 

We took a short cut on the way to camp, 
and, to mark the end of a perfect day, we 


got lost. In all likelihood we would have | 
wandered through those woods until we | 
perished from loneliness, and the painful | 


details of our vacation would never have 
been written, had not Bill Vaughan stum- 
bled upon us about midnight and led us 
back to Uncle Jim’s fire. 

That concluded my part of the enter- 
tainment. I had had enough rest to do me, 


and the strenuous business of pencil- | 


pushing called me home; so the next day I 
left the plateau. 

I had intended. to return by way of 
Bright Angel Creek and the safe-and-sane 
trail to the El Tovar, but Uncle Jim and 
Ambrose shattered my dream by announc- 
ing that the water was too high and that 
I must go back as I had come. Thoughts 


of the rampageous Shinumo, of that rickety | 


cable, of the breath-taking, hair-raising 
features of the trail down and up to Bass’s 
Camp arose to haunt me; therefore I was 


not ashamed when I broke down and) 


sobbed upon Fred’s shoulder. Nor was ke 
unmoved at the parting. With tears in his 
eyes, with a quiver of deep and genuine 
emotion in his voice, he said: 

“When you get back to the hotel—if 
you do get back—eat half of a chocolate 
cake for me. I’ve heard it tastes fine.” 


I urged him and Paul to return with me. | 
I told them they had rested long enough, | 
and I spoke feelingly of stewed chicken and | 


dumplings, but they sadly shook their 
heads, and said no; the trip was benefiting 
them, and they were going to stay with 
it as long as their strength lasted. 

When Miller pressed my hand, he said: 


| 
| 


“T’m certainly sorry to see you go, for | 


I’m afraid those other boys aren’t husky 
enough to pack out another lion. Now, 
ou——_”” 


y' 
But I clapped my hands to my ears and | 
fled. | 
Why .recount the happenings of the 


turn journey? Ordinarily, I loathe stewed 
chicken, but visions of a large platter of it, 


garnished with some chops and a steak or | 


two, buoyed me up, and I broke the trans- 
cafion record. I ate half a chocolate cake 
when I got in, but I did not think of Fred. 
I thought of nothing but that cake. It 
was a delicacy I had never before tasted. 

The other boys stayed on. 
more lions, and they experienced numerous 
adventures more interesting than those I 


- have recounted, but those adventures form 


no part of this story. 


Penrod Jashber 


(Concluded from page 48) 


Mr. Dade proceeded as far as the middle 
of the block; then he crossed the street and 
halted before a broad, arched doorway, 
rather dimly revealed by a faintly luminous 
globe above the arch. Then he opened 
the door, passed noiselessly into an entry- 
way, and the door closed behind him. 

Penrod darted across the street and 
marked the place well, the shape of the 
doorway, and its distance from each corner. 
He was certain that he could easily find it 
again, either by night or in the daytime, as 
need might arise. George B. Jashber 
uttered sounds of satisfaction and quiet 
tnumph. Herbert Hamilton Dade was 
tracked to his lair at last! 


Then, stepping backward into the 
street, and lifting his eyes as he did so, 
Penrod became aware of a wooden sign 
above the globe. Here was a means of 
identification indeed! Four large letters 
were painted upon this sign, and though the 
light was dim, the tired detective was able 
to discern them and to comprehend their 
meaning with absolute certainty. They 
were: 


My A, 
Unerringly, George B. had tracked Mr. 


Dade to his lair in the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association building. 


The next instalment of Penrod Jashber will appear in March Cosmopolitan. 
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Ni look Your Best 
a for Social Reasons a 


OOD looks is a social asset. Per- 
sonal appearance has determined 
the social standing of many a 
woman—has made or lost for her an en- 
viable place in her own ci First im- 
pressions — always Tasting — are from the 
external, and every social consideration 
demands that you look your best at all times. 
The mission of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 
is to help women to be better looking, to be more 
attractive, to realize the fulfillment of life’s pos- 
sibilities. This it does by a rational and whole- 
some effect upon the skin, improving and 
preserving its health, texture and firmness, by 
t tu i 


DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD, CREAM 


D.&R. Perfect Cold Cream, used by Amer- 
ican women for more than twenty-five years, isa 
positive and potent aid to health and beauty— 
revives and refreshes the skin after late hours or 
long illness, For Safety’s Sake demand D.& R 
Perfect Cold Cream —““The Kind that 
—the kind that cleanses, clears and revitali 
the skin and beautifies the complexion. The 
cream for every person — a size for every purse. 

Put a tube in the Soldier’s kit 

A comfort in camp or trench 
POUDRE AMOURETTE~—another “‘per- 
fect”’ product from the D. & R. laboratories. A 
fine, filmy, rant, fascinating der for the 
complexion. Gives a faultless finish to correct 
dress. Flesh, white, 
dealer’s or from us. 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial vy of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourelte sent free on request ’ 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
DEPARTMENT 154 
D. & R. Building New York 


runette, 50c at your 


94 YEARS INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE 


Our clients receive the result of our 34 years experi- 
enee in handling investments. We're right on the ground 
to safeguard their interests. 

First Farm Mortgages $500 and up. Real Estate Gold 
Bonds in $100, $200, $500 and $1000 denominations. 

Send for Pamphlet “B”’ and current list. 

E. J. LANDER & CO. (A560) Grand Forks 
Capital and Surplus $500,000 North Dakota 


Oatmeals (Order From Your Grocer) Triumphs 
Wafers Plain Grahams Golden Maize 
Animals Sweet Grahams Bran Cookies 
Demi Tasse Water Crackers Grahamettes 
Johnson Educator Food Co., Boston 
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‘Keep a ja 


r of 
Musterole handy 
Goodness gracious! 
Everybody’s coughing and 
how are we going to move 
that old congestion ‘way 
inside? ‘‘A good old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster’’ says 
somebody. Fine—if only 
it would not blister! 


How about Musterole? 
The very thing! Give us 
that pure white ointment. 
Rub it in over the place. It 


won't blister. d can’t 
you just feel how it gets 
down under“iea 
and penetrates? 


Musterole is made of oil 
of mustard and other home 
simples. Just rub it on the 

in. It goes down to the 
seat of the congestion. 
There it generates heat. 
But it is a peculiar non- 
blistering heat. That heat 
disperses the congestion. 

But the most peculiar of 
Musterole is that a few A mdi 


after you have applied it you feel 
nothing but a delighting sense of 
relief is usually 


coolness. 
immediate. 

Congestion and usu- 
ally go when that clean, pure, 
white ointment them out. 


Musterole comes in 30c and 60c jars 
—hospital size $2.50 at alldruggists. ~ 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


“Adding and subtracting used to cause me 
no end of worry ......... My errors cost me 
money and customers, NOW, I'm saving 
time, labor and money by using the 
PORTABLE 
RAY adding Machine 
Also Directly Subtracts 
Adds with speed and accuracy of highest 
priced machines. Use it on 
desk or ledger or carry it 
around in your hand—saves 
time on trial balances, pay- 
rolls and bills, invoices, etc. Used by U.S. Govt, 
B.40O.R. R., International Harvester Co, 

SEND No MONEY! write today on your 
business stationery and we will send you the RAY for 
a 20-day free trial on 

your own 
THE RAY COMPANY 
1713 Power Bldg 
Richmond, Va. 
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much as possible by a little powder and 
rouge and to smooth her hair. It would not 
take much to reallure her former sweet- 
heart, she felt sure—and yet it might not 
be so easy after all. Suppose he had found 
another? But she could not believe that. 
It had scarcely been long enough since he 
had last attempted to see her. He was too 
slow and certain in his choosing—he had 
been so with her. Still, who knows? 
With this thought, she went forward in 
the evening throng, feeling, for the first 
time, the shame and pain that comes of 
deception, the agony of having to relin- 
quish an ideal, and the feeling of despair 
that comes to those who find themselves 
in the position of suppliants, stooping to 
something which, in better days and better 
fortune, they would not know. Arthur 
was the cause of this. 

When she reached the station, the crowd 
that usually filled it at this hour was 
swarming. ‘There were so many pairs 
like Arthurand herself, laughing and hurry- 
ing away. Glancing in the small mirror of 
a weighing-scale to see if she was still of her 
former charm, she stopped thoughtfully at 
a little flower-stand which stood outside, 
and for a few pennies purchased a tiny 
bunch of violets. She then went inside and 
stood near the window, glancing first” fur- 
tively to see if he were present. He was. 
She could see his stolid, genial’ figure at a 
table, bent over his work, a green shade 
over his eyes. Stepping back a moment 
to ponder, she finally went forward and, in 
a clear voice, asked, 

“May I have a blank, please?” 

The infatuation of the discarded Barton 
was such that it brought him instantly to 
his feet. In his stodgy, stocky way he rose, 
his eyes glowing with a friendly hope, his 
mouth wreathed in smiles, and came over. 
At the sight of her, pale, but pretty—paler 
and prettier, really, than he had ever seen 
her—he thrilled dumbly. 

“How are you, Shirley?” he asked 
sweetly, as he drew near, his eyes search- 
ing her face hopefully. He had not seen 
her for so long that he was intensely 
hungry, and her paler beauty appealed 
to him more than ever. Why wouldn’t 
ishe have him, he was asking himself. 
|Why wouldn’t his persistent love yet win 
‘her? Perhaps it might. “I haven’t seen 
|you in a month of Sundays, it seems. How 
are the folks?” 

As he had approached, Shirley had 
pretended at first not to see him, a moment 
later to affect surprise, although she was 
really suppressing a heavy sigh. The sight 
of him, after Arthur, was not reassuring. 
Could she really interest herself in him 
any more? Could she? 

“They’re all right, Bart,’ she smiled 
archly, “and so am I. How have you 
been? It has been a long time since I’ve 
seen you. I’ve been wondering how you 
Have you been all right? I was 
just going to send a message.” 

“Sure, sure,” he replied genially; “I’m 
always all right. You couldn’t kill me. 
Not going away, are you?” he queried 
interestedly. 

“No; I’m just telegraphing to Mabel. 
She promised to meet me to-morrow, and 
I want to be sure she will.” 


“You don’t come past here as often as 
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you did, Shirley,” he complained tenderly, 
““At least, I don’t see you so often,” he 
added, with a smile. “It isn’t anything 
I have done, is it?” he queried, and then, 
when she protested quickly, added: 
“What’s the trouble? Haven’t been sick, 
have you?” 

She affected all her old gaiety and ease, 
feeling as though she would like to cry, 

“Oh, no,” she returned; “I’ve been all 
right. I’ve been going through the other 
door, I suppose, or coming in and going 
out on the Langdon Avenue car.” (This 
was true, because she had been wanting 
to avoid him.) “I’ve been in such a hurry 
most nights that I haven’t had time to 
stop, Bart. You know how late the store 
keeps us at times.” 

He remembered, too, that in the old 
days she had made time to stop or meet 
him occasionally. 

“Yes, I know,” he said tactfully. “But 
you haven’t been to any of our old card- 
parties either of late, have you? At least, 
I haven’t seen you. I’ve gone two or three 
times, thinking you might be there.” 

That was another thing Arthur had 
done—broken up her interest in these 
store and neighborhood parties and a 
banjo-and-mandolin club to which she had 
once belonged. They had all seemed so 
pleasing and amusing in the old days— 
but now— In those days, Bart had been 
her companion when his work permitted, 

“No,” she replied evasively, but with a 
forced air of pleasant remembrance; “I 
have often thought of how much fun we 
had at them. It was a shame to - 
them. You haven’t seen Harry St 
or Trina Task recently, have you?” she 
inquired, more to be saying something 
than for any interest she felt. 

He shook his head negatively, then 
added: 

“Yes, I did, too—here in the waiting- 
room a few nights ago. They were coming 
down-town to a theater, I suppose.” 

His face fell slightly as he recalled howit 
had been their custom to do this, and what 
their one quarrel had been about. Shirley 
noticed it. She felt the least bit sorry 
for him, but much more for herself, coming 
back so disconsolately to all this. 

“Well, you’re looking as pretty as ever, 
Shirley,” he continued, noting that she 
had not written the telegram and that 
there was something wistful in her glance. 
“Prettier, I think.” She smiled sadly. 
Every word that she tolerated from him 
was as so much gold to him, so much of 
dead ashes to her. ‘You wouldn’t like 
to come down and see “The Mouse-trap” 
some evening this week, would you? 
We haven’t been to a theater together in 
I don’t know when.” His eyes sought 
hers in a hopeful, doglike way. 

So she could have him again—that 
was the pity of it! To have what she 
really did not want, did not care for! At 
the least nod now he would come, and 
this very devotion made it all but worth- 
less. She could marry him in a month’s 
time if she chose. For the moment, she 
decided that she would not. If he had 
only repulsed her—told her to go—ignored 
her—but no; it was her fate to be loved 
by him in this moving, pleading way. 
Plainly, he needed some one like her, 
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I Can Brighten 
Your Life! 


hat would it be worth 


= 


plexion and 
weight for one of your 
stature ? | 
Think how it would! 
brighten your life; enable); 
you to work without fa-)) 
tigue; how your capacity 
4 for enjoyment would be)! 
multiplied; and what | 
charm it would add to} 
your personality! 


j This is my life work. I 
i} done these very 
4 @ things for 80,000 other |; 
women, many of whom ||!’ 
were weak, frail, depressed |: | 
and discouraged. { have}! 
made them, oh, _ 80 = 7 


If you have any of the fol- 
lowing derangements, run a line 
through it and send it to me: 


Excess Flesh in any part of 


body 

Thin Bust, Chest, Neck or Arms 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 
Lame Back 


my pupils. 
your own home—private 
and confidential. 

Does it sound «too good to be 
true!” Tell me your difficulties 
and | will tell sou, without cvst, 
how you can overcome them— 
without drugs; without great ex- 
pense or delay. I have had a won- 


derful — and I want to 
tell you avout i 


Headache 
‘essness 
Susanna Cocroft 
Nervousness 
eakness 
624 S. Michigan Ave. Colds 
Chicago. Ill. 
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whereas she— She turned a little sick, 
a sense of the sacrilege of gaiety at this 
time creeping into her voice, and exclaimed, 

“No, no!” Then, seeing his face, “‘ Not 
this week, anyhow, I mean.” (“Not so 
soon,” she had almost said.) ‘I have 
several engagements this week, and I’m not 
feeling well. But’’—seeing his face change, 
and the thought of her own state return- 
ing —“‘you might come out to the house 
some evening instead, and then we can go 
some other time.” 

His face brightened intensely. She 
could see, however little it meant to her, 
that to him it was heaven. The old re- 
lationship was to be resumed in toto. Now 
it occurred to him that perhaps he had 
not pursued her enough—was too easily 
put off. She probably did like him still. 
This evening seemed to prove it. 

“Sure, sure!” he agreed. “I'd like that. 
I'll come out Sunday, if you say. We can 
go any time to the play. I’m sorry, 
Shirley, if you’re not feeling well. I’ve 
thought of you a lot these days. [I'll 
come out Wednesday, if you don’t mind.” 

She smiled a wan smile. It was all so 
much easier than she had expected—her 
triumph—and so ashenlike in consequence, 
a flavor of dead-sea fruit and defeat 
about it all, that it was pathetic. How 
could she, after Arthur? How could he, 
really? 

“Make it Sunday,” she pleaded, naming 
the farthest day off, and hurried out. 

Her faithful lover gazed after her, while 
she suffered intensely. To think, to 
think, it should all be coming to this! 
She had not used her telegraph-blank, and 
now had forgotten all about it. It was 
not the simple trickery that discouraged 
her, but her own future, which could find 
no better outlet than this, could not rise 
above it, apparently. Why couldn’t she 
interest herself in some one different from 
Barton? Why did she have to return to 
him? But no, no; nothing mattered now— 
no one—it might really as well be Barton 
as anyone, and it would, at least, make 
him happy and solve her own problem. 
She went out into the train-shed and 
climbed into her train. Slowly, after the 
usual pushing and jostling of a crowd, it 
drew out toward Latonia, that suburban 
region in which her home lay. As she 
rode, she thought. 

“What have I just done?” she kept 
asking herself, as the clacking of the wheels 
on the rails fell into a rhythmic dance, 
and the houses of the brown, dry, endless 
city fled past in a maze—severed herself 
decisively from the past—the happy past— 
for Arthur would never return now. Below, 
at one place, under a shed, were some 
market-gardeners disposing of the last 
remnants of their day’s wares—a sickly, 
dull life, she thought. Here was Rutgers 
Avenue, with its line of red street-cars, 
many wagons and tracks and counter- 
streams of automobiles—how often had 
she passed it morning and evening in a 
shuttlelike way, and how often would, 
unless she got married! And here now 
was the river flowing smoothly between 
its banks lined with coal-pockets and 
wharves—away, away to the huge, deep 
sea—which she and Arthur had enjoyed so 
much. Oh, to be in a small boat and drift 
out, out, into the endless, restless, pathless 
deep! Somehow, the sight of this water, 
to-night and every night, brought back 
those evenings in the open with Arthur at 
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Sparrows Point, the long line of dancers jn 
Eckert’s Pavilion, the woods at Atholby, 
the park, with the dancers in the pavilion— 
She choked back a sob. Once, Arthur had 
come this way with her on just such an 
evening as this, from the city, pressing 
her hand and saying how wonderful she 
was. Oh, Arthur, Arthur! And now Bar- 
ton was to take his old place again— 
forever, no doubt. She could not trifle 
with her life longer, or his. What was the 
use? But—think of it! 

Yes; it must be—forever now, she told 
herself. There must be no turning back 
now. There was no other way. If Arthur 
ever came back—but, fear not, he 
wouldn’t! She had risked so much and 
lost—too much. Her little venture into 
true love had been such a failure. Before 
Arthur had come, all had been well enough. 
Barton, stout and simple and frank and 
direct, had, in some way—how, she could 
scarcely realize now—offered sufficient of 
a future. But now, now! He had enough 
money, she knew, ‘to build a cottage for 
the two of them. He had told her so, 
They could live in about the state her 
parents were living in—or a little better, 
not much—and would never want. No 
doubt there would be children, because 
he craved them—several of them—and 
that would take up her time, long years 
of it—the sad, gray years! And now 
Arthur, whose children she would have 
thrilled to bear, was no more, a mere 
memory, and Barton, the dull, the com- 
monplace, was restored to his former 
state—and why? 

Because love was a failure for her— 
that was why—and in her life there could 
be no more true love. She would never 
love anyone again as she had Arthur. 
It could not be, she was sure of it. He was 
too fascinating, too wonderful. Always, 
always, wherever she might be, whoever 
she might marry, he would be coming 
back, intruding between any possible 
love, ‘receiving any possible kiss. It would 
be Arthur she would be loving and kissing. 
She dabbed at her eyes with a tiny hand- 
kerchief, turned her face close to the 
window and stared out, and then, the 
environs of Latonia coming into view, 
wondered (so deep is romance): What if 
Arthur should come back at some time— 
or now? Suppose he should be here at 
the station now, accidentally or on 
purpose, to welcome her, to soothe her 
weary heart? He had met her here before. 
How she would fly to him, lay her head on 
his shoulder, forget forever that Barton. 
ever was, that they had ever separated 
for an hour! Oh, Arthur, Arthur! 

But no, no; here was Latonia—here the 
viaduct over her train, and the long busi- 
ness street, and the cars marked “‘ Center” 
and “Langdon Avenue” running back into 
the great city. A few blocks away, in 


tree-shaded Bethune Street, duller and | 


plainer than ever, was her parents’ cottage 
and the routine of that old life which was 
now, she felt, more fully fastened upon her 
than ever before—the lawn-mowers, the 
lawns, the front porches all alike. She 
would never escape it now that she could 
endure it less, scarcely for another hour. 
And yet she must, must, for the sake of— 
for the sake of— She shut her eyes and 
dreamed. 

She walked up the street under the 
trees, past the houses and lawns all like 
her own, and, entering, found her father 
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on the veranda, reading the evening paper. 


She sighed at the sight. 

“Back, daughter?” he called pleasantly. 

“Ves.” 

“Your mother is wondering if you 
would like steak or liver for dinner. 
Better tell her.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter.” 

She hurried into her bedroom, threw 
down her hat and gloves, and herself on 
the bed to rest silently, and groaned in 
her soul. To think that it had all come 
to this! Never to see him any more! 
To see only Barton, and marry him, and 
live in such a street, have four or five 
children, forget all her youthful com- 
panionships—and all to save her face 
before her parents and her future! She 
choked and stifled. After a little time, 
her mother, hearing her come in, came to 


the door, thin, practical, affectionate, 


conventional. 

“What’s wrong, honey? Aren’t you 
feeling well to-night? Have you a head- 
ache? Let me feel.” 

Her thin, cool fingers crept over her tem- 
ples and hair. She suggested something 
to eat, or a headache powder, right away. 

“I’m all right, mother. I’m just not 
feeling well now. Don’t bother. I'll 
get up soon.” 

“Would you rather have liver or steak 
to-night, dear?” 

“Oh, anything—nothing—please don’t 
bother—steak will do.” Anything to get 
rid of her. 

Her mother looked at her and shook 
her head sympathetically, then retreated 
quietly, saying no more. Lying so, she 
thought and thought—grinding, destroy- 
ing thoughts—until, able to endure them 
no longer, she got up and, looking dis- 
tractedly out of the window into the 
yard and the house next door, stared at 
her future fixedly. What should she do? 
What should she really do? There was 
Mrs. Kessel in her kitchen, getting her 
dinner as usual, just as her own mother 
was now, and Mr. Kessel, out on the front 
porch in his shirt-sleeves, reading the 
evening paper. Beyond was Mr. Pollard 
in his yard, cutting the grass. All along 
Bethune Street were such houses and such 
people—simple, commonplace souls all— 
clerks, managers, fairly successful crafts- 
men, like her father and Barton—and here 
was she, perforce, or by decision of neces- 
sity, soon to be one of them, in some such 
street as this, no doubt, forever and— 
For the moment it choked and stifled her. 

She decided that she would not. There 
must be some other way—many ways. 
Then, going to the mirror, she looked at her 
face and smoothed her hair. 

“But what’s the use?” she asked of her- 
self wearily and resignedly after a time. 
“Why should I cry? I don’t amount 
to anything, anyhow. He wouldn’t have 
me. My dreams are too high—that’s 
all. I wanted Arthur, and he wouldn’t 
have me. I don’t want Barton, and he 
crawls at my feet. I am a failure; that’s 
what’s the matter with me.” - 

And then, turning up her sleeves and 
removing a fichu which stood out too 
prominently from her breast, she went 
into the kitchen and, looking about for an 
apron, observed: 

“Can't I help? Where’s the table- 
cloth?” And, finding it among napkins 
and silverware in a drawer in the adjoining 
toom, proceeded to set the table. 
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The Black Cross 


(Continued from page 87) 


Alda smiled. 

“Her father is a well-to-do merchant 
in the city. It’s a rather interesting situa- 
tion that you see there. As nearly as I have 
been able to make it out since I came here, 
both Doctor Godart and Mr. Martine have 
been rivals for Thelma. Sonia—well, it 
is as you see. She seems always to be 
around when Doctor Godart is im the 
hospital. There is no doubt that Sonia 
likes the boys—but she seems to be just a 
bit more interested in Doctor Godart than 
in the others. But I think she’d have more 
success if she cultivated some of the others, 
Just watch.” Alda’s eyes indicated an- 
other white-coated young fellow who was ' 
coming toward the pair in the hall. 

“Doctor Delano,” she whispered, 
has charge of many of the sanitary ar- 


/ ; rangements in the camp.” 
The girl with a clear "a As Delano bowed and paused, chatting, 
always admired Godart seized the opportunity ‘to excuse 


himself, leaving Sonia and Delano to- 


gether. I could not notice any less 
cordiality in Sonia toward him, however. 
Together, they walked down the corridor. 

“T think you'll find there is something 
very peculiar in the relations of these 
people,” interposed Burke. “From what 
I have observed, Godart seems to take 


every excuse to avoid Delano, Martine, 
and, in fact, all the rest. It’s my opinion 
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overlarge dose of some drug to relieve it. 
That is all. At any rate, I have her ina 
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Burke nodded, and with him we walked 
to the extreme end of the hospital build- 
ings. Martine was in his office. 

As we shook hands, I caught the re 
semblance to the face I had seen in the 
car the night before. I thought, too, that 
he looked both tired and worried. 
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“Has anything been discovered about 
the—er—sudden death of Doctor Dwyer?” 
inquired Burke. 

If Martine had Fad any disposition to 
hide anything, he did not show it. 

“Terrible, terrible!” he repeated, shaking 
his head, adding, ‘‘To be struck down that 
way when we so need him! Such a loss 
cannot easily be repaired, especially when 
the medical service is so short of bac- 
teriologists. It has been a sad blow. I 
cannot seem to get anyone in the city. I 
don’t know what we shall do.” 

We chatted for a few moments, but it 
was apparent that Martine had a great 
deal on his mind and was in no mood to 
prolong the conversation. As we left his 
office, we happened upon Sonia Strusky. 

“Oh, good-morning!” she greeted, in 
apparent surprise. “I don’t believe that 
I properly thanked you last night.” 

“How is the car this morning?” asked 
Kennedy. 

“The garage-man has wired to the city 
and promises to have it running again this 
afternoon. If you care to go, I think I 
might repay your help by driving you about 
the camp and showing it to you. 

“T should be delighted!” exclaimed 
Kennedy, much to my surprise, for I had 
a mounting suspicion of Sonia, especi- 
ally now since she had, evidently, been 
watching us in Martine’s office. 

Kennedy’s next move was to direct 
Burke to take us to Thelma Dallinger’s 
ward, where we found that Alda Anderson 
had returned to duty. As we entered, we 
saw that Thelma, in health, must have been 
avery prepossessing young woman. Her 
face had an ethereal sweetness that showed 
the character of the girl. 

Burke hung back, but Alda was quite 
equal to the occasion, and explained to 
Thelma that a specialist from the city 
had called at the camp and wanted to see 
her. She smiled wanly, but back of the 
languor I could see that the very mention 
of the word “specialist” had aroused her 
attention and that she was studying 
Kennedy closely. 

Kennedy did not refer to the subject 
of how she had come to be in the ward, 
although just previously he had been 
talking in a low tone to Alda about her 
various symptoms. Instead, for some time 
he studied the face of the little nurse. 

I was standing apart from Kennedy and 
Alda when I saw that he, in apparent ner- 
vousness, had begun fishing in his pockets, 
as though looking for something. Finally, 
he drew out the gun-metal black cross and 
returned it casually to his pocket, as 
though that had not been what he was 
looking for. The action had not escaped 
the quick glance of Thelma. Her pale 
face blanched. 

Without a word, Craig reached for a 
packet of gauze that was lying on a little 
medicine-table. Wrapping a piece of it 
about a glass tube that was standing in a 
glass of sterilized water, he bent over her. 

“Will you please open your mouth— 
wide—Miss Dallinger?” he asked. 

She obeyed mechanically, not taking 
her eyes from his face. I saw that he 
Was now passing the improvised swab over 
the back of her throat, as though trying 
to collect the secretions of both throat and 
nostrils. 

As he withdrew the swab and carefully 
preserved the piece of gauze, the look on 
Thelma’s face was startling—almost fear- 


ful. There was a mute appeal in her 
_ But she turned away and hid her 
ace. 

A glance from Miss Anderson was suffi- 
cient hint to Kennedy that the patient 
should not be disturbed further. Without 
a word, we withdrew. 

In the hall again, Burke shot an in- 
quiring look at Kennedy. 

“May I use Doctor Dwyer’s labor- 
atory?” asked Craig, ignoring the silent 
query. “TI should like to see it, anyway.” 

Burke curbed his impatience, and, 
in a few minutes, after complying with 
some red-tape regulation or other, led the 
way to the laboratory. 

Seemingly oblivious of us, Kennedy 
stripped off his coat and immediately set 


to work. I could see that he was prepar- | 
ing to make a culture of the secretions of | 


Thelma’s throat. He looked over what 


“was on. the table and seemed mightily in- 


terested in what he found. 

“T wonder if Dwyer suspected: any- 
thing?’ he muttered, half to himself, hold- 
ing up a test-tube. “Trypsin-agar extract 
—just what I need!” 

“Suspected what?” asked Burke. 

The question went unanswered, as I 
knew it would, for Craig was not one to 
hazard guesses. I gazed about keenly. 

“There seem to be windows on two sides 
that face the roads,” I commented, quite 
as much to divert Burke and save Ken- 
nedy annoyance as to satisfy my own 
curiosity. 

“Yes; it’s my theory,” said Burke, 
taking the hint, “that the shot might 
have been fired at Dwyer from the road. 
If it came from a car, no one would be 
the wiser—a blown shoe, a_ back-fire 
through the muffler—it might have passed 
for either.” 

Kennedy, by this time, was so deeply 
engrossed in whatever investigation he was 
making that I hinted to Burke that we 
leave him, and we did so. 

We had hardly left the door of the bac- 
teriological laboratory when we ran across 
Doctor Godart, bustling past. Evidently 
his business had not detained him long 
in the operating-room, if, indeed, he had 
any. I glanced about. Martine’s office 
was not far away, either. Could it have 
been that he had been there? Or was he 
watching us? I had an uncomfortable 
feeling that the watchers were, in turn, 
watched, especially as Doctor Godart 
seemed to ignore us. 

Burke was making a great show of in- 
vestigation, though I knew that, in a case 
like this, nothing would get us anywhere 
except Kennedy’s work. 

Accordingly I was glad when sufficient 
time had elapsed to return to the laboratory. 

We had come toward it from a different 
angle than that at which it was usually 
approached from the camp. 

“What do you know about that?” 
exclaimed Burke, pulling me back of a 
corner we were turning. 

As I drew back, I had a chance to get 
just a glimpse of Dector Delano and Sonia 
Strusky. They had nof seen us. 

“Little flirt!” commented Burke. “I 
wonder if that is the right man that she 
has now? She seems to be after all of 


them. Why have they picked this place | 


as their tryst?” 
I glanced around cautiously. 


“From where they aré standing,” I 


whispered hastily, “it must be easily 
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possible to see Kennedy at work in 
Dwyer’s laboratory. Do you suppose the 
love-making is a mask?” 

“Tt might have been possible to take a 
shot at Doctor Dwyer through his window 
from this side,” hastily pointed out Burke. 

The couple had now strolled off, passing 
very close to the laboratory window and, 
I noticed, glancing in. We rejoined Ken- 
nedy. 

“Have you found anything yet?” I 
asked, hesitating. 

Kennedy glanced up, pausing in his work 
over amicroscope. - 

“Yes,” he replied; “ Doctor Godart is 
wrong. : Thelma Dallinger did attempt 
suicide. I-don’t know what drug she used 
—opium, I think—but I don’t care.” 

“What havé you found, then?” I asked. 

Kennedy regarded us thoughtfully. 

“T have found,” he replied slowly, 
“in the nasopharynx secretions what I 
suspected—germs of spotted fever, cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, which, you know, is a 
disease peculiarly common among troops.”’ 

The information came as a distinct 
shock. 

“She has it?” I queried. 

Kennedy shook his head. 

“Thelma is what is known as a ‘menin- 
gococcus carrier,’ as the doctors would 
call her—a person who, without having the 
disease, may spread it.” 

“Isn’t that—dangerous?” asked Burke. 

“Rather,” replied Craig patiently. “The 
fact is that there may be scores of carriers 
here by this time—first among the nurses, 
then among the men with whom they have 
come in contact. Every case is a carrier, 


in a sense. But the most dangerous are - 


those who carry it without actually having 
the disease themselves.” 

We had no chance to question him on 
the deeply ominous discovery, for a ring 
at the telephone interrupted us. It was 
Sonia. She had not forgotten Kennedy’s 
promise of the morning. The new clutch 
had arrived on an early train, and she 
wanted to take us out that afternoon. 

Kennedy promised, though, I must say, 
I viewed Sonia with some alarm. I was 
frankly uncomfortable while she was about. 

“Another thing,” resumed Kennedy, 
hanging up the receiver: “I think I 
have established a motive for the killing 


of Dwyer. You see that?” he pointed out, - 


indicating a package in a cabinet. “It 
is supposed to be a fresh shipment of the 
antimeningitis serum to Doctor Dwyer. 
I discovered it, and have made a rather 
hasty though conclusive test. There’s 
nothing in those tubes but colored water. 
Some one has substituted colored water. 
It is devilish. Even the cure has been 
doctored.” 

“What do you think of such a thing?” 
gasped Burke. ‘‘Who could do it?” 

Kennedy regarded us thoughtfully. 

“You recall the little piece of metal 
you gave me, Burke, with the number, 
1402?” 

Burke nodded. 

“Who is trying to save our men here 
and in the trenches?” 

“The Red Cross,” 
comprehending. 

“Who, then, more likely to fight us, 
even in this humane field, than a thing 
they might call the ‘Black Cross’?” he 
suggested. The fiendish ingenuity of the 
idea burned itself into our minds. “And 
the number—1402,” continued Kennedy; 


replied Burke, un- 


“doesn’t that suggest an identification- 
tag to you?” 

“You think Thelma might have been 
in this—Black Cross—that she might 
have tried suicide because she was about 
to be discovered?” hurriedly deduced 
Burke. 

“No, no,” corrected Kennedy, to whom 
hasty generalization was a bugbear; “I 
do not say that. She may have been a 
victim, a tool.” 

“But the black cross itself—I mean 
that thing you have with the number 
stamped on it,” I persisted. “How was it 
that that was found on her?” 

“When we find that out, we shall be far 
on the road to solving the mystery.” 

It was growing late, and we decided to 
return to our hotel for a hasty bite of 
lunch and to meet Sonia. 

Kennedy, Burke, and I were joined. at 
luncheon by Joyce, the Star reporter who 
had sent the confidential note that had 
resulted in bringing us out. Joyce "was 
very curious over what we had discovered. 

“Ts it true that Thelma Dallinger is so 
very ill?” he asked, with true reporter's 
persistence. 

Kennedy begged the question. 

“Her mother is here—in the parlor with 
Mr. Martine,” volunteered Joyce. “We 
tried to interview him, but he wouldn’t 
talk.” 

“Are they in there now?” Kennedy 
asked. 

“Ves; would you like to meet her?” 
volunteered joyce, in the vain hope of 
picking up even a crumb of knowledge. 

“Tf they haven’t gone,” Craig agreed. 

Joyce was on his feet in a moment. 
We followed him into the reception-room. 

Mrs. Dallinger was a nervous little 
woman, and it was evident that she had 
been greatly worried. -As Martine caught 
sight of us, I could see that he was call- 
ing her attention to us and, a moment later, 
when we approached, he introduced us. 

“Perhaps Professor Kennedy can tell 
you even more than I can,” he concluded. 

Kennedy exchanged a glance with me, 
and I understood that he wanted to talk 
with Mrs. Dallinger about her daughter 
with only the two of us present. Together 
we managed to contrive it, and left the rest 
standing watching us as we walked out 
to the veranda With the old lady. 

“Tell me, please,” she pleaded, ‘‘is 
Thelma very bad? She will get well—won’t 
she? Poor girl, poor little girl! What did 
she do it for, Professor Kennedy?” 

“T cannot say,’’ replied Kennedy gently. 
‘“‘All those questions are just the things 
that I want to find out, too.” 

“‘T have been to the hospital,” she went 
on frantically. ‘I cannot get anything 
out of Doctor Godart. Everything is so 
secret. Oh, this cruel, cruel war! If there 
is anything that takes my poor little girl 


‘from me, I shall never forgive myself for 


letting her take up this nursing.” 

“Who is this Doctor Godart?” asked 
Kennedy, leading the conversation. “Has 
Thelma told you anything about him?” 

“Not a word in her letters.” 

“And Mr. Martine?” continued Craig. 
“What do you know of him?” 

“Nothing but that he seems to be a very 
sympathetic young man,” she replied. 


“T didn’t even know until I got here to-day 
that Thelma was engaged.” 

Though she did not say it in so many 
words, it was easy to see which of the two 
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had made the better impression on the 
future mother-in-law. 

“You didn’t know?” repeated Kennedy, 
“Then she hasn’t made you her confidant?” 

“No; but I could always trust my girl,” 
she said, with a pride that took no effort 
to show. “Oh, Professor Kennedy, I am 
sure that, when the truth is known, things 
will look very different for her from what 
they do now!” 

“What did Doctor Godart say?” 

“Very little. He seemed to be afraid 
to talk. Mr. Martine said that there was 
some rule doctors have that they can’t. re- 
peat what patients tell them in confidence, 
But ‘he might have told her mother,” she 
reproached. 

The poor woman was almost in tears, 
Kennedy hastened to promise that he 
would personally do all that he could for 
‘Thelma, for outside we could see that 
Sonia had come for us in her car. 

’ For an hour or two we drove about the 
great wooden military city. Nothing hap- 
pened on the drive, and Sonia prattled of 
the gossip of the encampment without tell- 
ing anything that was of much assistance. 

We were coming down the road back of 
the hospital and other buildings, past 
Martine’s office, and on the side on which 
Burke and I had seen Delano and Miss 
Strusky in the morning. 

Suddenly from the shrubbery across the 
road, and outside of the cantonment al- 
together, there came the crack of a gun, 
followed by a whirr, a ping, and a rip. 
It was a bullet, and it had passed through 
the top of the car. Miss Strusky uttered 
a scream. 

“Who sent me that billet-doux?” Craig 
muttered, glancing up at the hole furred 
in the leather top. 

By the time we could stop, there would 
have been plenty of chance for the at- 
tacker to escape into the scrub trees. 

Had Sonia led us intoatrap? Of one 
thing I was now sure: Some one was trying 
to “get”? Kennedy, as they had Doctor 
Dwyer. Why? Was he making it too 
uncomfortable for some one? 

The attack, however, seemed to decide 
Kennedy for quick action. Instead of 
returning directly to the laboratory, he 
asked Sonia to drive about a bit until he 
found Burke, who was amazed at the attack 
and apparently eager to carry out the in- 
structions Kennedy gave him. 

Together, Kennedy, Sonia, and myself 
returned to the laboratory where, almost 
immediately, Kennedy set to work. With- 
out explanation of any sort, he prepared 
several swabs as carefully as he had done 
when he had examined Thelma’s throat. 

The door opened, and Alda Anderson 
entered. She had been sent by Burke. 
It was evident that no love was lost be- 
tween the two women. Kennedy, how- 
ever, did not stop for that. Quickly he 
swabbed out the throats of both nurses 
and prepared to make cultures. 

The arrival of Doctor Godart, rather 
surly at Burke’s peremptory orders, was 
followed by a repetition of the process on 
his throat. Burke walked in with Delano 
and Martine. Examination of Delano fol- 
lowed, and, finally, of Martine, who sub- 
mitted like a good sport. The swabbings 
from each throat Kennedy labeled carefully 
and put away. 

As we all waited, none said a word, 
although I could see that it was a situation 
such as delighted Kennedy. 
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“In this war,” he remarked casually, 
busying himself with his culture- tubes, 
slides, and the microscope, “as you all 
know, the medical profession has a part 
to play second to that of no other group. 
It is a branch of the service conce.ned 
almost wholly with the amelioration of 
the horrors of war.. Yet, in this instance, 
I have found that there is some one who 
is using the service to increase the horrors 
already unspeakable.” He turned from 
his work, adding forcefully, as all fixed 
their attention on him: ‘Systematic bac- 
teriological examination of the naso- 
pharynx of Thelma Dallinger and others 
has disclosed a condition that I would 
have pronounced unbelievable if I had 
not discovered it myself. Carriers of 
spotted fever, inoculated in some way, 
are being deliberately sent out to infect 
our men.” Before anyone could question 
the startling accusation, he launched 
forth in his exposure. ‘“‘ We all know that, 
of the acute infectious diseases, none: is 
more feared than epidemic meningitis. 
Conditions in military camps and garrisons 
favor such outbreaks among soldiers. 
Already, British and Canadian troops 
have had experience with it. But here 
we have the thing purposely promoted.” 
He paused a moment, then resumed. “It 
is spread by contact with both sick and 
healthy carriers. The presence of one 
carrier results in the development of a 
large number. Link by link, a chain of 
carriers is made. It is this starting- 


| point of a chain of carriers that we must 


prevent. If you do not mind, I shall ask 
you all to accompany Mr. Burke and 
myself to the ward where Miss Dallinger is. 
You need not fear—those of you who are 
not carriers—for I shall arrange nasal 
sprays and other means to stamp this 
thing out. 

Silently the group left the laboratory, 
and a few minutes later stood just inside 
the door of Thelma’s room. As the little 
nurse looked at them in wild surprise, 
Kennedy moved forward. 

“Tell us, Thelma,” he asked, bending 
down; ‘there is something that you know, 
that you fear. What was it you told 
Doctor Godart in your delirium?” 

Thelma seemed almost frantic with 
fright. A struggle was going on in her 
mind, and now there was no one to whom to 
appeal. It seemed criminal to badger 
the poor girl, but I knew that Kennedy 
would not have pursued the course unless 
it had been absolutely the only way. 

“No—no,” she cried, pitifully, “if I 
tell, they will kill him, too—as they did 
Doctor Dwyer!” She gazed about wildly. 

“Kill whom?” demanded Kennedy re- 
morselessly. 

“Bernard!” she whispered, as though 
hypnotized. 

Delano turned to Doctor Godart. 

“You?” he demanded. “Kill you?” 

At the same time, Sonia broke forward 
and, next to Craig, leaned over the now 
trembling Thelma. 

“Then you—teally—love him?” 

She seemed to put an eager wistfulness 
into the words. Thelma’s lips moved, but 
the answer was inaudible. It did not need 
to be heard. 

“And your engagement to Mr. Mar- 
tine?” 

“T did it to protect him.” 

Burke had stepped forward, too. 
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“Who will kill Godart?” he demanded 
_harshly. 
The same frightened look crossed Thel- 


ma’s face. It was as though the words 
froze on her lips. 

An unnatural color mounted to her 
cheeks. She lifted herself in the bed, 

“The Black Cross!” she exclaimed, fall. 
ing back fainting. 

The Black Cross! We stood aghast as 
we realized the truth—the depth of the 
conspiracy against our own Red Cross. 
Alda gently pushed us all aside and tried 
to revive the drooping girl. 

“Deliberately,” rapped out Kennedy, 
turning from the bed, “meningococcus 
carriers have been sent ou:. Worst of all, 
it has been done by the use of unsus- 
pected and unsuspecting nurses. The 
plot is devilish—first, the spreading of the 
disease: then, when it was in danger of 
being discovered and checked by Doctor 
Dwyer, the killing of the man who might 
have stopped it. Let me tell you another 
refinement of the deviltry: Whoever it 
was was amply protected by antimenin- 
gococcus serum—stolen from those it 
might later cure. That is what Thelma 
Dallinger knew. The strain of it, the 
threat against Doctor Godart, too, were 
too great for her.” 

All eyes were fixed on Godart. Instead 
of hesitation and surliness now, there 

vas a look of relief that spread over his 
face, as though the die were cast and events 
had relieved him of the burden of a 
terrible conflict. 

“Ves,” he ciied; “what I learned in her 
delirium was a secret I could not divulge 
—or possess. I did not know what to do. 
Medical ethics said, ‘Keep it; it is her 
secret.’ Then, too, I received a threat 
that, if I told it, would mean her life. Love 
said, ‘Keep it.’ 1 hoped I could save her 
and end the thing, too. All the time,. 
patriotism was dinning in my ears, ‘Tell 
what you know.’ Was ever a doctor faced 
by a worse d‘iemma? Above all, loomed the 
threat against her.” 

Kennedy had pulled from his pocket and 
was holding up the peculiar black cross. 

“That’s the thing!” exclaimed Godart, 
catching sight of it. ‘‘It was that she raved 
about all the time. It was an identifica- 
tion-tag of some devilish secret order— 
each member with his number. She had 
stolen it—then came the threat to both 
of us, for playing the game as we had 
done.” 

In a flash I saw it all, even down to the 
engagement to the man "Thelma suspected. 
Kennedy wheeled about suddenly. Wade 
Martine-Martinka, a Prussian Pole, as 
the papers we found on him proved, had 
sunk back in his chair, his hand holding 
an empty vial he had raised to his lips. 

Sonia leaned over and massaged Thel- 
ma’s forehead as her eyes fluttered open. 

“T didn’t know you suspected, too,” 
she murmured. “I thought I was alone 
when I tried to follow him to New York. 
He must have gone to warn the head- 
-quarters of his danger.” 

There flitted for a moment a cynical 
smile over the set face of the medical spy. 
It seemed as if something seized the s 
and congealed it mockingly. 

“Black Cross, Number 1402,” remarked 
Kennedy quickly, “has done his bit for the 
Fatherland and has cheated both American 
court martial and firing squad.” 


The next Craig Kennedy story will be The Psychic Scar. 
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The Diary Habit 
(Continued from page 67) 


attain truth is the hardest thing on earth. 
To attain partial truth is not a bit easy, 
and even to avoid falsehood is decidedly 
a feat. 


III 


Havinc discouraged, I now wish to en- 
courage. Many who want to keep diaries, 
and who ought to keep diaries, do not be- 
cause they are too diffident. They say, 
“My life is not interesting enough:’”” I 
ask: ‘Interesting towhom? To the world 
in general or to themselves?”’ It is neces- 
sary only that a life should be interesting 
to the person who lives that life. If 
you have a desire to keep a diary, it 
follows that your existence is interesting 
to you. Otherwise, obviously you would 
not wish to make a record of it. The 
greatest diarists did not lead very palpitat- 
ing lives. Ninety-five percent. of “ Pepys’ 
Diary” deals with tiny daily happenings 
of the most banal sort—such happenings 
as we all go through. If Pepys reread his 
entries the day after he wrote them, he 
must have found them somewhat tedious. 
Certainly he had not the slightest notion 
that he was writing one of the great out- 
standing books of English literature. 

But diaries are the opposite of novels, 
in that time increases instead of decreas- 
ing their interest. After a reasonable 
period, every sentence in a diary blossoms 
into interest, and the diarist simply cannot 
be dull—any more than a great wit such 
as Sydney Smith could be unfunny. 
If Sydney Smith asked Helen to pass him 
the salt, the entire table roared with 
laughter because it was inexplicably so 
funny. If the diarist writes in his diary, 
“I asked Helen to pass me the salt,” 
within three years he will find the sen- 
tence inexplicably interesting to himself. 
In thirty years, his family will be inexplica- 
bly interested to read that on a certain day 
he asked Helen to pass him the salt. In 
three hundred years, a whole nation will 
be reading with inexplicable and pas- 
sionate interest that centuries earlier he 
asked Helen to pass him the salt, and 
critics will embroider theories upon both 
Helen and the salt, and will even earn a 
living by producing new annotated edi- 
tions of Helen and the salt. And if the 
diary turns up after three thousand years, 
the entire world will hum with the in- 
explicable, thrilling fact that he asked 
Helen to pass him the salt—which fact 
will be cabled round the globe as a piece 
of latest news; and immediately afterward 
there will be cabled round the globe the 
views of expert scholars of all nationalities 
on the problem whether, when he had 
asked Helen to pass him the salt, Helen 
did actually pass him the salt or not. 
Timid prospective diarists in need of en- 
couragement should keep this great 
principle in mind. - 

You will say: 

“But what do I care about posterity? 
I would not keep a diary for the sake of 
posterity.” 

Possibly not, but some people would. 
Some people, if they thought their diaries 
would be read three hundred years hence, 
or even a hundred years hence, would 

in diaries to-morrow and_ persevere 
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the Company. You’ve got the same 
chance he had, young man, and if I were 
you, I’d follow his example. Take up 
some I. C.S. course and do it right 
away. Use your spare time. Study. 
What you are six years from now is 
entirely up to you.” 
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with them to the day of death. Some 
people, of course, are peculiar. And J 
admit that I am of your opinion. The 
thought of posterity leaves me stone cold. 


There is only one valid reason for be.-. 


ginning a diary—namely, that you find 
pleasure in beginning it; and only one 
valid reason for continuing a diary— 
namely, that you find pleasure in con- 
tinuing it. You may find profit in doing 
so, but that is not the main point—though 
it is a point. You will most positively 
experience pleasure in reading it after a 
long interval; but that is not the main 
point, either—though it is an important 
point. A diary should find its sufficient 
justification in the writing of it. If the 
act of writing is not its own reward, then 
let the diary remain forever unwritten. 


IV 


But beware of that word “writing.” 
Just as some persons are nervous when 
entering a drawing-room (or even a 
restaurant), so some persons are nervous 
when taking up a pen. All persons, as I 
have tried to show, are nervous about the 
psychological effects of the written word, 
but some persons—indeed many—are 
additionally nerveus about the mere busi- 
ness of writing the word. They begin to 
hanker with awe after a mysterious ideal 
known as “correct style.” They are 
actually under the delusion that writing 
is essentially different from talking—a 
secret trade-process—and they are not 
aware that he who says or thinks interest- 
ing things can write interesting things, 
and that he who can make himself under- 
stood in speech can make himself under- 
stood in writing—if he goes the right way 
to work. 

I have known people, especially the 
young, who could discourse on themselves 
in the most attractive manner for hours, 
and yet who simply could not discover in 
their heads sufficient material for a short 
letter. They would bemoan, “I can’t 
think of anything to say.” It was true. 
And, of course, they could not think of 
anything to say, the reason being that they 
were trying to think of something to 
write, and very wrongly assuming that 
writing is necessarily different from saying. 
Writing may be different from saying, but 
it need not be different, and, for the diarist, 
it should not be different. And, above all, 
it should not be superficially different. 
The inexperienced, when they use ink, 
have a pestilent notion that saying has to 
be translated or transmogrified into 
writing. They conceive an idea in spoken 
words, and then they subconsciously or 


consciously ask themselves, ‘“‘I should say _ 


it like that—but how ought I to write it?” 
They alter the forms of their sentences. 
They worry about grammar and phrase- 
construction and even spelling. As for 
grammar and spelling, in the greatest age 
of English literature neither subject was 
understood, and no writer could be 
trusted either in spelling or in grammer. 
To this day, very few writers of genius 
are to be trusted either in spelling or in 
grammar. As for phrase-construction, 
the phrase that comes to your tongue 1s 
more likely to be well constructed than the 
phrase which you bring forcibly into being 
at the point of your pen. If you know 
enough grammar to talk comprehensibly, 
you know enough to write comprehensibly, 
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and you need not trouble about anything 
else; in fact, you ought not to do so, and 
you must not. Formality in a diary is a 
mistake. Write as you think, as you speak, 
and it may be given to you to produce 
literature. But if, while you are writing, 
ou remember that there is such a thing 
as literature, you will assuredly never 
produce literature. 
This does not mean that you are entitled 
to write anyhow, without thought and 
without effort. Not a bit. Good diaries 
are not achieved thus. Although you may 
and should ignore the preoccupations of 
what I will call sarcastically “literary 
composition,” you must have always 
before you the ideal of effectively getting 
your thought onto the paper. You would, 
sooner or later, say your thought effectively, 
but in writing it down, some travail is 
needed to imagine what the perhaps un- 
studied spoken words would be. And, 
also, the memory must be fully and 
honestly exercised [to recall the scene or 
the incident described. By carelessness 
you run the risk of “leaving out the 
interesting part.” By being conscien- 


tious, you insure that the maximum of 
interest. is attained. 

Lastly, it is necessary’ to conquer the 
human objection to hard labor of any sort. 
It is not a paradox to assert that man often 
dislikes the work which he likes. For 
myself, every day anew I hate to start 
work. You may end your day with the full 
knowledge that you have had experiences 
that day worthy to go into the diary, which 
experiences remain in your mind obstinate- 
ly. And you hate to open the diary, 
and, even’ when you have opened it, you 
hate to put your back into the business 
of writing. You are tempted to write 
without reflection, without order, and too 
briefly. To resist the temptation to be 
slack and casual and second-rate involves 
constant effort. Diary-keeping should be 
a pastime, but properly done it is also a 
task—like many other pastimes. I have 
kept a diary for over twenty-one years, 
and I know a little about it. I know 
more than alittle about the remorse—alas, 
futile !—which follows negligence. In diary- 
keeping, negligence cannot be repaired. 
That which is gone is gone beyond return. 


The next Arnold Bennett article will be The Complete Fusser. 


“Tiger, Tiger!” 


(Continued from page 42) 


He paused, blew out a long, meditative 
arrow of smoke, then added, “I know a 
little about that story you wrote.” 

“You do!” McGibbon slowly nodded. 
“But how?” 

“You must remember, Calverly, that 
I’m not like these small-town folks around 
here. I’ve worked at this game in New 
York, and I know a thing or two.” 

“T’ve been in New York,” said Henry. 

“Great town! But I don’t spend my 
time here in day-dreams. I have my lines 
out all over town. ‘There’s mighty little 
going on that I don’t know.” 

“You seem to know a lot about Charlie 
Waterhouse.” 

_ smiled like a sphinx, then 
said: 

“T’ve nearly got him. Not quite, but 
nearly.”’ 

“But I don’t see how you could know 
about——”’ 

“T told you I was going to confide in you. 
It’s simple enough. Gertie Wombast let 
her sister read it—the one that works at 
the library. Swore her to secrecy. And 
—well, I board at the Wombasts— Look 
here, Calverly: You’d better let me read 
it,’ 


Henry promptly surrendered it. 

McGibbon laid the manuscript on his 
knee, lighted a fresh cigar, and gazed at 
the lake. Henry, all nerves, was clasping 
and unclasping his hands. 

“Of course,” he said, “this ain’t really 
a finished thing, you understand. It’s 
just as I wrote it off—fast, you know— 
and I haven’t had a chance to correct it 
or——”’ 

McGibbon raised his hand. 
_“No, Calverly—none of that! This is 
literature. Of course, old Boice couldn’t 
print it. Never in the world! But it’s 
Sweet stuff. It’s a perfect, merciless pen- 
picture of life on Simpson Street. And 
those two old crooks behind the lemonade- 
stand—you’ve opened a jack-pot - there. 


If you only knew it, son, that’s evidence 
Evidence! You walked right into it. 
Charlie Waterhouse is short in his town 
accounts. I know that. Boice and Wes- 
ton are covering up for him. They work 
up this neat little purse and give it to 
Charlie. Why? Because he’s the most 
popular man in Sunbury? Rot! Because 
they’re helping him pay back. Making 
the town help.” 

do you really think———” 

“¢Think?’ know. This completes 
the picture. Tell me—what is Boice 
paying you?” 

‘““Tweive a week, now.” 

“Hm! That’s quite a little for a country 
weekly. I could meet it, though, if—see 
here: What chance is there of your get- 
ting, say, a thousand of your money free 
and investing in the Gleaner? Now, wait! 
I want to put this thing before you. It’s 
the turning-point. If we act without delay, 
we’ve got ’em. We've got everything. 
We own the town. Here we are! The 
Gleaner is just at the edge of success. I 
take you over from the Voice at the same 
salary—twelve a week. I’ll give you lots 
of rope. I won’t expect routine from you. 
I'll expect genius. Stuff like this. The 
real thing. Just when it comes to you, 
and you feel you can’t help writing. With 


’ this new evidence, I can go after Charlie 


Waterhouse and break him. I'll finish 


‘ Boice and Weston at the same time. Show 


up the whole outfit! Whatever’ll be left 
of the Voice by that time, Boice can have 
and welcome. The Gleaner will be ‘the 
only paper in Sunbury.” 

“My uncle Arthur is executor of my 
mother’s estate.” 

“You go right after him. No time to 
lose. We must drive this right through.” 

“T’ll see him to-morrow.” 

“Couldn’t you find him to-night?” 


Uncle Arthur lived in Chicago, out on 
the West Side. It was a long ride—first 
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by suburban train into the city, then by 
cable-car through miles upon miles of 
gray wooden tenements and dingy gray. 
brick tenements. You breathed in odors 
of refuse and smoke and coal-gas all the 
way. 

Henry, starting with a rush of 


| thoughts, found the ride depressing. His 


queerly fluctuating moods were always at 
the mercy of his environment. A smile or 
a scowl, or, as on this occasion, the look 
and smell of a street could bring him, 
within the hour, from exultation to gloom, 

Uncle Arthur was as thin as McGibbon 
but wholly without the little gleam in the 
eyes that advertised the proprietor of the 
Gleaner as an eager and perhaps dangerous 
man. Uncle Arthur was a man of method 
who had worked through long years into 
a methodical but fairly substantial pros. 
perity. 

His thin nose was long and prominent, 
His brow was deeply furrowed. ° His 
gaze was critical. He believed firmly 
that life is a disciplinary training for some 
more important period of existence after 
death. He didn’t smoke or drink. Nor 
would he keep in his employ those who 
indulged in such practises. He was an 
officer of several organizations aiming at 
civic and social reform. 

Uncle Arthur laid a pedantic stress, in 
all business matters, on what he called 
“putting the thing right end to.” It was 
not unnatural, therefore, that he should 
receive a distinctly unfavorable impression 
when Henry began, with a foolish little 
gesture and a great deal of fumbling at his 
mustache, slouching in his chair, by saying, 

“There’s a little chance come up—th, 
nothing much, of course—for me to makea 
little money, sort of on the side—and you 
see I'll be twenty-one in November; s0 
it’s just a matter of three or four months, 
anyway—and I was figuring—oh, just 
talking the thing over——” 

His voice trailed off into a mumble. 

“Tf you would take your hand away 
from your mouth, Henry,” said his uncle 
sharply, ‘‘perhaps I could make out what 
you’re trying to say.” 

Henry sat up with a jerk. 

“Why, you see, uncle Arthur, there’sa 
fellow bought the old Sunbury Gleaner 
and he’s awfully smart—got his training 
in New York—and he’s brought the paper 
already—why, it ain’t eight months! 
to where he’s right on the point of turning 
his corner. You see, a thousand dollas 
now may easily be worth ten thousand in 
a few years. The Voice is a rotten paper. 
Nobody reads the darned thing. And 1! 
just can’t work for old Boice, anyhow. 
He drives me crazy. If he’d just give 
me half a chance to do the kind of thing! 
can do best once in a while; but this—" 

“Henry, are you asking me to advance 
you a thousand dollars of your principal? 

“Why—well, yes, ii——” 

“Most certainly not!” 

“But, you see, it’s so close to November 
seventh, anyway, that I thought—" 

“You thought that on your twenly 
first birthday I would at once close out the 
investments I have made with the momey 
your mother left and hand you the pair 
cipal in cash?” 

Henry stared at him, his thoughts forth 
moment frozen stiff. In uncle Arthur's 
structionist attitude, so suddenly revealed, 
lay the promise of a new, wholly undreamet 
of disappointment. It was crushing. Thet, 
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almost in the same second, it was stimu- 
lating. Henry’s eyes blazed. 

“You mean to say—” he _ began, 
shouting. 

“T mean to say that I haven’t the slight- 
est intention of letting you squander the 
money your mother so painfully——” 

“That’s my money!” 

“But I’m your uncle and your guard- 
= You needn’t think you’re going to keep 
that one minute after November seventh!” 

“J will use my judgment. I won’t 
be dictated to by a boy who——” 

“But you gotta!” 

“T have not got to!” 

“I won’t stand for——” 

“Henry, I won’t have such talk here. 
I think you had better go.” 

Henry, with a good deal of mumbling, 
went. He was bewildered. And the little 
storm of indignant anger had shaken him. 
He returned, during the ride back past the 
tenements on the jerky cable-car, through 
streets that swarmed with noisy, ragged 
children and frowsy adults and all the 
smells, to depression. McGibbon said 
that his threat to hold the money after 
the seventh of November was a distinct 

int. 

“Tn these matters, unfortunately, where 
a relative or family friend has for years 
had charge of money belonging to others, 
little temptations are bound to come up. 
Now, your uncle may be the most scrupu- 
lously honest of men, but——” 

“He has a bad eye,” Henry put in. 

“T don’t doubt it. Calverly, let me tell 
you—never forget this—a man who hesi- 
tates for one instant to account freely, 
fully for money is never to be trusted.” 

“But what can I do?” 

“Do? Everything! Just what I’m 
doing with Charlie Waterhouse, for one 
thing—insist on a full statement.” 

They framed a letter—or McGibbon 
framed it—demanding an accounting, 
“in order that further legal measures may 
not become necessary.” McGibbon said 
he would send it early in the morning, 
registered and with a_ special-delivery 
stamp. Later, they decided to add em- 
phasis by means of a telegram demanding 
immediate consideration of the letter. 


Late that night, when Humphrey came 
upstairs into a pitch-dark living-room and’ 
switched on the light, he discovered a 
pale youth sitting stiffly on a window-seat, 
—, eyes staring nervously, hands 


“Well, what on earth?” said he, in 
mild surprise. 

“Oh, Hump, I’ve wondered what you’d 
think—leaving you in the lurch with all 
that work!” 

Humphrey threw out a lean hand. 

“TI can manage. Get some help from 
one of the students. And Gertie Wombast 
is usually available— Oh, say; how about 
the old man? Did you tell him what’s 
what?” 

Henry’s burning eyes stared out of that 
white face. Suddenly—so suddenly that 
Humphrey himself started—he sprang 
up, cried out: “No! No! No!” and 
tushed ‘into his bedroom, slamming the 
door after him. 

Humphrey looked soberly at the door, 
shook his head, filled his pipe. 

That “No! No! No!” still rang in 


his ears. It was a cry of pain. 


Humphrey himself had felt deeply, 
had suffered, had fought things out at 
times; but he had never known a turbu- 
lence of the sort that every now and then 
seemed to tear Henry to pieces. 

“Must be fierce,” he thought. ‘But 
it works up as well as down. Runs to 
extremes. Creative faculty, I suppose. 
Well, he’s got it—that’s all. And he’s 
only a kid. Thing to do’s to stand by and 
try to steady him up a little when he comes 
out of it.” 

And the philosophical Humphrey went 
to bed. 


At noon, no word had come from uncle 
Arthur. Henry, all the morning, had 
flitted back and forth between McGibbon’s 
rear office and the telegraph-office in the 
“depot.” 

At twelve-thirty, they sent a peremptory 
message, demanding a reply by three 
o’clock. An ultimatum. 

The reply came unexpectedly, with 
startling effect, at twenty-five minutes 
past two, requesting Henry to come 
directly into his uncle’s Chicago office. 

_He caught the two-forty-seven. Mc- 
Gibbon, who had missed nothing of the 
concern on Henry’s face at this brisk 
counter-offensive on the part of uncle 
Arthur, was with him. 

McGibbon waited in the corner drug 
store while Henry went up in one of the 
elevators of the great LaSalle Street office- 
building. 

Uncle Arthur led the way into his inner 
office, closed the door, seated himself, 
and with austerity surveyed the youth 
before him, taking in with deliberate 
thought the far-from-inexpensive blue- 
serge suit, the five-dollar straw hat, the 
bamboo stick (which Henry carried any- 
thing but airily now), and the hopelessly 
futile little mustache. 

“Sit down,” said uncle Arthur. 

Henry sat down. 

Uncle Arthur opened a drawer, took up 
two slips of paper, deliberately laid them 
before his nephew. 

“There,” he said, “‘is my check for one 
thousand forty-six dollars and twenty- 
nine cents. It is the value, with interest 
to this morning, of one bond which I 
am buying from you, at the price given in 
to-day’s quotations. Kindly sign the re- 
ceipt. Right there.” 

He dipped a pen and Henry signed, 
then, with shaky fingers, picked up the 
check, fingered it, laid it down again. 

“T want no misunderstandings about 
this, Henry. I am doing it because I 
regard you as a young fool. Perhaps you 
will be less of a fool after you have lost 
this money.” Henry heard the words 
through a mist of confused feelings. ‘I 
will have no more letters and telegrams 
like these.” He indicated the little sheaf 
of papers on his desk. ‘‘And I won’t have 
my character assailed either by you or 
by any cheap scoundrel whose advice you 
may be taking.” 

“But—but he’s not a cheap scoundrel!” 

Uncle Arthur raised his eyebrows. His 
eyes, Henry felt, would burn holes in him 
if he stayed here much longer. 

“You're hard on me, uncle Arthur. 
You're not fair! I’m not going to lose——” 

The older man abruptly got up. 

“Tf you care for any advice at all from 
me, I suggest that you insist on a note 
from this man—a demand note, or, at the 
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very outside, a three-months one. Don’t 
put money unsecured into a weak busi- 
ness. Make it a personal obligation on the 
part of the proprietor. And now, Henry, 
that is all. I really don’t care to talk to 
you further.” 

Henry stood still. 

His uncle turned brusquely away. 

“But—but—” Henry said unsteadily, 
“uncle Arthur—really! Money isn’t 
everything!” 

His uncle turned on him as if about to 
speak; but on second thought merely 
raised his eyebrows again. 

‘And then came the final humiliation, the 
little climax that was always to stand out 
with particular vividness in Henry’s mem- 
ory of the scene. Heturnedtogo. Hehad 
reached the door when he heard his uncle’s 
voice, saying, with a rasp, 

“You have forgotten the check, Henry.” 

And he had to go back for it. 


One effect of the scene was a slight cool- 
ness toward McGibbon. 

“T shall want your note,” he said. 

McGibbon turned his head away at this 
and looked out the car window. Then, a 
moment later, he said: 

“Sure! Of course! It’s just as I told 
you—always watch a man who hesitates a 
minute in money matters.” 

“Three months,” said Henry. 

“And we can arrange renewals in a 
friendly spirit between ourselves,” said 
McGibbon. 

At the Sunbury station, Henry drew ‘a 
little red book from his pocket, knit his 
brows, and said: 

“T owe you for those car-fares. 
wasn’t it? Or three?” . 

“Oh, shucks! Don’t think of that!” 

“Was it two or three?” 

“Well—if you really—two.” 

Henry gave him a dime. Then entered 
the item in the small book. 

“What’s that?” asked 
“Keep accounts?” 

“Oh, yes.” Henry replied; “I’m very 
careful about money.” 

“Tt’s a good way to be,” said McGib- 
bon. 
The Gleaner oftice was over Hemple’s 
meat-market on Simpson Street, up a long 
flight of stairs. Here they paused. 

“Come up,” said MeGibbon jovially, 
“and pick out the place for your desk.”’ 

“No,” said Henry; “‘not now. Got to 
hurry. But I'll be right over.” 

He had to hurry, because it was nearly 
five o’clock, and Mr. Boice might be gone. 
And it seemed to Henry to be important 
that he should have the check still in his 
pocket at the moment. 

His eyes were burning again. And his 
brain was racing. 

“Say!” he cried, abruptly. “Look here! 
Miss Dittenhoefer——” 

Their eyes met. I think McGibbon, for 
the first time, really felt the emotional 
power that was unquestionably in Henry. 
His own quick eyes now took on some of 
that fire. 

“Great!” he answered. And would have 
talked on, but Henry had already torn 
away, almost running. 

He rushed past the Gleaner office with- 
out a glance. Suddenly, it didn’t matter 
whether Mr. Boice had gone or not. Henry 
was a firebrand now. He would un- 


Two, 


McGibbon. 


hesitatingly trail the man to his home, to 
the Sunbury Club, to Charlie Waterhouse’s, 
even to Mr. Weston’s. The Power was 
on him! 

Mr. Boice had not gone. Even twenty 
minutes later, when Henry came into the 
office, he was still at his desk. Over it, 
between the dusty pile of the Congres- 
sional Record and the heap of ancient zinc 
etchings, his thick gray hair could be seen. 

Henry entered, head erect, tread firm, 
marched in through the-gate in the railing 
to his table, rummaged through the heaps 
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of old exchanges, proofs, handbills, and 
programs for a book that was there, and 
certain other little personal possessions. 
The two pencils and one penholder were 
his. Also, a small glass inkstand. He 
gathered these up, made a parcel in a 
newspaper. He felt Humphrey’s eyes on 
him. He heard old Boice move. 

Then came the husky voice. 

“Henry!” He went on tying the par- 
cel. ‘‘Henry—come here!” 

He turned to his friend. 

“Gotta do it, Hump. Tell you later.” 

Then he moved deliberately to the desk 
out front, rested an elbow on it, looked 
down at the bulky, motionless figure 
sitting there. 

““Where’ve you been?” 
Boice. 

“Been attending to my own affairs.” 

“How do you expect your work to be 
done. The fiftieth anniversary of——" ~ 

“T haven’t any work here.” 

you haven’t?” 

“No. Through with you. You owe 
me a little for this week’s work, but I 
don’t want it. Wouldn’t take it as a 
gift.” His voice was rising. He could feel 
Humphrey’s eyes over the top of his desk. 
And a stir by the pressroom door told him 
that Jim Smith was listening there, with 
two or three compositors crowding up be- 
hind him. “Not as a gift. It’s dirty 
money. 1’m through with you. You and 
your crooked crowd!” 

“Oh, you are?” 

“Yes. Through with you. I’m on a 
decent paper now. A paper that ain’t 
afraid to print the truth.” 

Mr. Boice, still motionless, indulged his 
only nervous affection, making little 
sounds. 

“Mmm!” he remarked. “Hmm! Ump! 
Mmm!” Then he said, “Meaning the 
Gleaner, I presume.” 

“Meaning the Gleaner.” 

“T suppose you know that McGibbon’s 
slated to fail within the month. He 
can’t so much as meet his pay-roll.”’ 

“T know more’n that!” cried Henry, 
laughing nervously. “I know he’s got 
money because I put some in to-day. Miss 
Dittenhoefer’s quitting you this week, too. 
She’s enthusiastic about us. I’ve just 
seen her. We’re going to have a big prop- 
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erty there. We'll buy you out one 9 
these days for a song. Then it’ll be the 
Gleaner and Voice. See? But, first, we're 
going to clean up the town. You and 
Charlie Waterhouse and that old whited 
sepulcher in the bank! T’ll show you yoy 
can’t fool with me!” 

It was very youthful. Henry wished, 
in a swift review, that he had thought up 
something better and rehearsed it. 

Then he saw the eyes of the huge, stil} 
man waver down to his desk. And his 
heart bounded. 

‘‘He’s afraid of me!” ran his thoughts, 
“T’ve licked him!” 

It was the time to leave. Parcel under 
arm, he strode out. 

Out on the sidewalk, he laughed aloud, 
Which wouldn’t do. He was a business 
man now. With investments. He musn’t 
go grinning down Simpson Street. 

But it was worth a thousand dollars, 
Just to feel this way once. 

Jim Smith, out of breath, came sidling 
up to the corner. He had run round 
through the alley. 

He wrung Henry’s hand. 

“Great!” he cried. ‘‘Soaked it to the 
old boy, you did! Makes me think of a 
story. Maybe you’ve heard this one. 
If you have, just 

A hand fell on Henry’s shoulder. 

It was Humphrey, hatless. He must 
have walked out right past Mr. Boice. 
His face wrinkled into a grin. 

“‘My boy,” he said, “‘right here and now 
I thank you for the joy you’ve brought 
into my young life. The impossible has 
happened. The beautifully impossible. 
It was great.” 

“Well,” cried Henry, beaming, un- 
strung, a touch of nervous aggression in 
his voice, ‘‘I said it!’’ 

“Oh, you said it!’’ cried Humphrey. 

Thus Henry: closed a door behind him. 
And treading the air, trying desperately 
to control the upward-twitching corners of 
his mouth, humming the wedding-march 
from ‘‘Lohengrin” to the familiar words: 


Here comes the bride— 
Get on fo her stride! 


—he marched, a conqueror, down Simpson 
Street. Yes, it was worth a thousand. 

Back in the old Voice office, Mr. Boice 
sat motionless, big hands sprawling across 
his thighs, making little sounds. 

I think he was trying, in his deliberate 
way, to figure out what had happened. 
But he never succeeded in figuring it out. . 
Not this particular incident. He couldn't 
know that it is as well to face a tigress as 
an artist whose mental offspring you have 
injured. 

No; to him, Henry, the boy of the silly 
little cane and the sillier mustache, had 
stepped out of character. He couldn't 
know that Henry the drifting, helpless 
youth, and Henry the blazing artist were 
two quite different persons. In Mr. 
Boice’s familiar circles they played 
duplicate whist and talked business, but 
they were not acquainted with the mys 
teries of dual personality such as appeat 
in the case of any genius, great or small. 

Nor (for the excellent reason that he had 
never heard of William Blake or his works) 
did the immortal line come to mind: 


Did He who made the lamb make thee? 
Mr. Boice was obliged to give it up. 


The next Henry Calverly story, Aladdin on Simpson Street, will appear in March Cosmopolitan. 
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Virtuous Wives 


(Continued from page 29) 


existed. She took him firmly by the wrist 
and made him sit beside her on the sofa, 
saying: ‘Now, Tody, I’m not going to 
take you seriously. We have been good 
friends, and I won’t allow you to talk 
nonsense.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You know perfectly well,” she said 
quietly. ‘‘Now listen to me: At first, I 
simply made up my mind to drop you.” 

“Oh, I say—not that!” he cried, horri- 
fied at the cruelty of her tone as much as 
at her words—a tone which set before him 


all the absurdity of his pretensions and the - 


distance between them. 

“For I won’t hide from you that you’ve 
hurt me terribly.”” She repeated firmly, 
“Terribly—for, you see, Tody, I trusted 
you. That’s the worst of it. I let you 
come here as one of the family. I felt 
you understood that we were the best of 
friends, real comrades, that I could call you 
up at any hour, go with you anywhere, and 
that I was under your protection. There 
are only four or five boys that I admit to 
my intimacy in the same way, never men 
whom I meet casually. For I won’t be 
talked about. Particularly as my husband 
is forced to be away most of the time, I 
intend to be overcareful. That’s why, 
when you spoke as you did about that 
wretched article, I was so touched.” 

“And I meant it—I swear I meant every 
word—” he began. 

“So I believed, and yet the very same 
day—”’ She stopped, frowned. “‘Now 
that.we are talking frankly—as we must— 
I'll tell you that I did believe you were 
devoted to me—” She hesitated a mo- 
ment over the choice of a word. ‘‘ Devoted 
—yes, in a chivalrous way, as a boy can 
be to a woman of the world without doing 
him any harm. Perhaps I was wrong, but 
L felt I was a good influence for you, that 
I really helped you—perhaps that was 
my mistake,” she said all at once, stopping 
and questioning him with her glance. 

“No, no,” he said, and his eyes were 
perilously close to tears; ‘‘ you were right— 
it has meant everything tome. By George, 
you are an angel—if all women were like 
you!” He was walking back and forth, 
speaking in broken phrases that he seemed 
hardly able to utter. “TI see it all. What 
a cad I’ve been! But it won’t happen 
again. I’m not going to say what isn’t 
so. You do mean the world to me. Oh, 
I’m not asking anything—only to forget— 
to go back—give me another trial, Amy!” 

“Very well; I won’t punish you any 
further. We'll forget,” she said, after a 
pause. “ But—wouldn’t it be better if you 
didn’t see too much of me—for a while?” 

“O Lord, that’s what I was afraid of!” 
he said, with a groan. 

““Vet wouldn’t it be wiser?” she said 
doubtfully, ‘“‘and perhaps wouldn’t it be 
better if we didn’t dance together in the 
minuet?”’ 

He could not answer. He walked to 
the door and then back to the window, 
Struggling for self-control. He had been 
only Jightly enamored when he had 
entered, but now, before her sweetness and 
charity, he felt madly, hopelessly, head 
over heels in love. 

“Listen, Amy,” he said, at last able to 
face her: ‘Don’t do that—don’t! I beg 


it of you. If you really forgive me, if 
you're going to give me another chance, 
you won’t insist on that. And besides, 
if we gave it up now, everyone would 
know—suspect—don’t you see?” 

“Yes; that’s the trouble,” she said 
pensively. She studied him with a last 


hesitation. “‘Tody, can I really trust 
you?” 
“Trust me? Good heavens, Amy, 


after the way you’ve been with me! 
Don’t you know what it means to a man 
to know a woman like you?” 

“Very well; we'll dance it together.” 

He seized her hand (he would have 
liked to have fallen on his knees before her) 
and raised it respectfully to his lips. Then 
he went out hurriedly, not trusting himself 
to say another word. 

She felt the same moral satisfaction 
which she had felt after her explanation 
with the Count de Faucouleur. She knew 
that he would never offend again. As for 
his feeling toward her—— 

“Tt won’t do him any harm to be a little 
in love with me,” she said, with a smile; 
“better that he should be devoted to me 
than to some dangerous, vulgar woman. 
I can be a good influence in his life, the 
very best.” 

As Tody Dawson went down the great 
stairway, his head swimming, his heart 
swollen, a dimness before his eyes, the 
doors below swung open. - He looked down 
and recognized Andrew Forrester. 


V 


For a moment, before the unexpected 
vision of the master of the house, Dawson 
had an impulse to retreat blindly, in the 
desperate need to steady his nerves. Then 
he came down slowly, extending his hand, 
a hasty explanation on his lips. 

do, Mr. Forrester?” 

“Oh, how are you?” said Forrester, 
who gave him a short look, an abrupt 
hand-shake, and began to struggle out 
of his coat. 

“We've just been practising the steps 
for the minuet. Amy’s going to be stun- 
ning.” 

‘“*The what?” 

minuet—the Versailles féte.” 

Ah, yes.” 

“We're counting on your being there.” 

“Kind of you.” 

Dawson felt that Forrester noticed his 
embarrassment and that being an in- 
timate of the household demanded that he 
should say something more. 

“How are things in Mexico?” 

‘About the same.” 

“Staying long?” 

‘Don’t know.” 

Amy’ll be surprised.” 

Forrester gave no answer. To Dawson, 
the door seemed miles away. He swallowed 
hard, mumbled something, and departed, 
cursing the impulse which had made him 
tell an unnecessary lie. 


Amy was content with herself. It 
seemed to her that even Andrew, had he 
been present, would have been proud of 
her. She knew that she was unwilling to 
punish herself by losing the boy’s devo- 
tion, but she had handled the situation so 
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firmly, if with kindness, that he could 
have no doubt of her loyalty. Moreover, 
she had gained in his eyes, and the memory 
of the new adoration she had seen on his 
face gave her a spiritual satisfaction which 
she thoroughly believed she deserved. As 
for the effect on Tody—at this moment 
in her life she was skeptical of the great 
passion of love which novelists harped 
upon and newspapers dressed up in sensa- 
tional colors. To her, it was a question 
of propinquity, a comfortable sensation, 
such as the emotion that made her seek 
strength from her husband—a logical 
thing, born of respect and admiration 
rather than of any uncontrollable passion. 
She had never known its fever, its an- 
guish of desire, its obsessing specter, and 
she doubted its existence in others. 

“It was the only sensible way to handle 
him—the dignified way,” she repeated, 
glancing about the room. His card had 
fallen by the sofa. She was about to tear 
it up, when Morley rushed in. 

“Beg pardon, madam, but Mr. For- 
rester is down-stairs.” 

“Mr. Forrester!” she said, vaguely 
alarmed by the sense of precipitation in 
the maid’s entrance. 

“Yes, madam; I was passing in the hall 
and I heard his voice talking to Mr. 
Dawson. I’m certain of it.” 

Below, the outer door slammed. She 
remembered suddenly that Morley was 
watching her, and angrily aroused herself. 

“There must be some mistake—go and 
see,” she said abruptly. 

The maid departed. She was alone, 
Tody’s card in her fingers. She noticed 
it, and started to hide it in the front of 
her negligée. 

“No, no; I have done nothing wrong— 
why should I feel like this?” she said 
impatiently, her ear strained to catch 
the slightest sound. The next moment 
she heard the powerful fall of her husband’s 
step on the stairs. 

At the first glance into his face, she 
saw that he was angry as she had never 
known him to be before. 

“Why, Andrew, it isn’t possible!” she 
cried, going to him with outstretched 
hands. 

“T was called up rather suddenly,’ he 
began; then his glance fell on her negligée, 
and he stopped short. The face, already 
set in nervous irritation, became all at 
once hard, concentrated, and _ bitter. 
Before this look, she recoiled as though 
he had stepped out from behind a mask. 
In a prophetic flash, she saw what he 
might become if he should cease to love 
her, and, seized with horror, she cried, 
warding him from her, 

“Oh, Andrew, don’t look at me like 
that!” 

He continued to look at her fixedly. 
His eyes blazed and the color went out of 
his face. He closed the door and said, 

“T met that young Dawson in the 
hall.” She was too overcome with the 
shock to her heart to comprehend what he 
was saying. She nodded, her eyes blurred 
with tears, wounded as a child is wounded. 
*‘ And I have a second disagreeable experi- 
ence to find you in such a costume,” he 
said, his eyes running over the soft neg- 
ligée. ‘‘If you choose to receive men at 
such hours in your private salon, I object 
to your dancing in a dressing-gown.” 

“<Dancing?’” she said, startled back 
into attention. 
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“Exactly.” 

“You are out of your senses, Andrew!” 
she cried, and her modesty was so offended 
that her cheeks blushed in indignant 
reproach. “You don’t think that of me! 
No, no; that is impossible!” 

“One moment!” He stood staring at 
her, his fingers playing like lean tentacles, 
“Do I understand you to say that you 
have not been dancing with Mr. Dawson?” 

She drew herself up and faced him witha 
flash of anger. 

“Certainly not!” 

“That is rather more serious, then,” he 
seemed to hear himself saying. Something 
roared in his temples; a rush of water 
closing over him. ‘‘Mr. Dawson himself, 
five minutes ago, told me that he had been 
rehearsing the minuet you are to dance 
with him.” 

“He told you that!” she cried, aghast. 

“Exactly that.” He waited, torn by all 
the blinding forces of jealousy, his eyes 
never leaving her face. After a moment 
he said imperiously, ‘‘ Well?” 

She could not assemble her wits. She 
felt trapped, convicted by appearances. 

“But this is awful!” she thought, shrink- 
ing before the ugliness of the situation. 
“He'll believe anything of me, and I am 
innocent !”’ 

“Well?” she heard his voice repeat. 

She glanced down at the card which 
was crumpled by the action of her fingers 
—her fingers that were moist with perspira- 
tion—and she said slowly, 

“Tf Mr. Dawson said such a thing, he 
told a lie, and a very stupid lie.” 

The silence seemed endless before she 
heard him breathe a deep breath. 

“That I believe,” he said carefully. 
“At least you have not forgotten your 
dignity and mine to that extent. Now, 
may I ask why Mr. Dawson should have 


felt it necessary to explain his presence 


here with a lie?” 

Jie?’”’ she repeated weakly, feeling 
the forces of circumstance closing again 
about her. 

“Exactly—a lie.” 

Before she could meet this new dan- 
ger, the telephone-bell rang. Glad of the 
opportunity to delay, she made him a 
sign and took up the receiver. It was 
Harry Fortescue, of the “Young Guard,” 
as Irma termed them. Nothing could 
have been more inopportune. 

“Impossible, Harry,” she said irritably. 
“I’m lunching with Irma and Gladys. 
Some other time. I’m in a rush now.” 

She put down the receiver, but hardly 
had she taken a step before the bell rang 
again. This time, it was young Pardee, 
who was to dance in the minuet—Pardee, 
whose manner toward her of late had 
aroused Mrs. Challoner’s combative in- 
stincts. 

“Lunching with Gladys at Lazare’s,” 
she said hurriedly. ‘Run in and see us 
there, and we'll make an appointment. 
In an awful rush now, Charlie—can’t 
talk to you.” 

These interruptions from young men 
whom he did not know and whom Amy 
already addressed by their first name were 
not calculated to calm Forrester’s irrita- 
tion. 

“Tf your social duties will allow you—” 
he started to say, with cold, calculated 
phrase, but his anger boiling up, he cried, 
‘Well, come now; what have you to say?” 

She had regained her poise. After all, 
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- your wife.” She extended her hand ab- 
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it was quite simple. She vould 


the truth—everything as it had happened. | 
“J should have told you,” she said, 


frowning at the effort this simple operation | | 


suddenly required. “I have had an | 
unpleasant experience with Tody Dawson, 
but I have handled it in the proper way, 
as you would have wished me to.” She 
hesitated, and then continued resolutely: 
“Last night, in the car, when he was 
taking me home, the boy forgot himself. 
I don’t know why—he may have had too 
much to drink—”’ She hesitated, and, 
recoiling before the whole truth, said, ‘“‘ He 
tried to take my hand.” 

“Tn love with you, of course.” 

“T don’t know—he imagined he was, 
perhaps,”’ she said reluctantly. 

“What did you do?” 

“T stopped the car at once.” With the 
instinct of a woman to appease a man 
who is jealous by the spectacle of his 
rival’s humiliation, she added: ‘It was 
raining. I made him get out, and I left 
him there, in the rain. This morning, 
he came around and begged me to see 
him. I thought it was better to treat 
him as a boy to end the incident. I saw 
him and made him understand my loyalty 
to you. He is heartily ashamed, quite 
miserable, and I am sure he has now 
only the profoundest respect for me, 


ruptly and offered the card. ‘‘ This is his 
card.” 

He took a long moment to read it, and 
then tore it slowly to pieces. 

“Good God!” he said, leaning suddenly 
against the table. In the last terrible 
moments, he had feared everything. 

She comprehended the torments of 
jealousy in his cry and forgave him on the | 
instant. ‘‘He loves me like that!” 

Her impulse was to fling herself in his 
arms, to cling to him and be done with | 
words. She hesitated. He had been totally | 
wrong; she was ready to forgive, but it 
was only right that he should make the 
first advance. And her heart swollen, 
longing to be in his arms, she waited for 
the word she was certain would come. 

“Well, we don’t have to face that yet,” 
he said heavily; then he stopped, looked 
at her quickly, and said, frowning, ‘“‘You 
say you taught him to respect you?”’ 

“ Absolutely.” 

“And yet he goes out and tells me a. 
lie?” 

“Yes; but——” 

“Come, now; I’m not going to believe 
that. There is more than you have told 
me. 

Her face betrayed her. Why had she | 
withheld the whole truth, if only not to 
lose in his eyes? He saw her confusion, 
and all the harpy horde of doubts shrieked 
once more about him. He put his hand 
d his throat and then looked away from 

er. 

“Amy, I must know. On your word 
of honor, is what you have told me the 
truth?” he hesitated, and added in almost 
a whisper, as though he, too, shrank before 
the test, ‘All the truth?” 

She felt cold to her finger-tips, and in 
the palms of her hands the perspiration rose. 

“Tt is dreadful—I am going to lie; I 
must lie; there is no other way out,” she 
said to herself even as, calmly and deliber- 
ately, she answered, 

ty hy, of course, Andrew—absolutely 
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| “This young cub means nothing to-you?”’ 
| “Oh, that—I swear it to you!” 

| “There is one way to find out,” he said 
| quietly. He stepped to the door and rang 
the bell. Morley appeared. “Send 
Gregory here.” 

““What are you going to do?” she cried, 
vaguely alarmed. 

“That is my affair.” 

“Andrew, you are in my house, before 
my servants—you won't do anything to 
humiliate me before them?” 

““And I? Haven’t I been humiliated 
before them?” he said sternly. ‘‘‘Humili- 
ate ’—that’s good! What do you suppose 
Gregory thought when he heard that 
young cub lie to me?” 

** Andrew, be careful!” 

“Exactly. I intend to be a little more 
careful about many things.” 

Before she could protest, Gregory came 
in, fumbling at the buttons of the duster 
he had forgotten to change. The butler’s 
| agitation fanned Andrew’s fury. 

“They know everything. They’ve al- 
ready been talking it over. This is what 
it’s come to,”’ he thought. Aloud, he said: 

“Gregory, in the future, when Mr. 

, Dawson calls here, whenever it may be, 
neither Mrs. Forrester nor I are at home. 
Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir—perfectly, sir,” said Gregory, 
with a frightened look. 

“That’s all.”’ And as the butler stood 
giancing from husband to wife, he cried, 

| “Well, why do you stand there? Didn’t 
| you hear me? That’s all, I said.” 

Gregory backed out, bumping against 
the wall, seized the knob, and closed the 
door with a crash. 

“That clears the atmosphere,” said 
Forrester deliberately. 

Amy was in a conflict of two emotions. 
The further Andrew receded from her 
control, the more she felt a thrill of admira- 
tion at his masterfulness. But this senti- 
ment was immediately brushed aside by 
the shock to her pride. A servant had 
been witness of this sudden superiority, 
which in itself fascinated her. She had 
received the greatest afiront she had ever 
experienced. In this home, where her 
whim had been law, suddenly the man had 
stepped in and shown who was master. 

“This I shall never forgive!” she said, 

in a hard voice. In her, everything grew 
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cold and rigid, and, all at once, from the 
weak, passionate longing for his caress of 
a moment before, she felt a blind, uneas 
revolt, a hatred, the same hardening of al] 
her nature that she had been amazed to see 
in him. 

“T am not through,” he said, checking 
her with a gesture. ‘“‘I shall assume that, 
after what has happened, Dawson will not 
appear at your dance.” 

“T shall dance with Mr. Dawson,” she 
said slowly. 

“T forbid you! Understand me, I forbid 
you!” 

“And I tell you now,” she cried, facing 
him defiantly, ‘now, after what you've 
done, I shall dance with Tody Dawson!” 

“T think, when you consider calmly,” 
he said sternly, ‘‘when you realize what 
such a defiance will mean, you will do 
nothing of the kind. What you do outside 
my house, whom you see, I cannot control; 
but here, in my home——” 

“Tt is my house as much as yours!” 

“Quite true; but there is one obligation 
incumbent+on you,” he said sternly, “to 
see that my dignity is respected. When 
any man tells me a lie as to the motives of 
his téte-d-téte with you, he doesn’t ,come in 
here again.” 

* Andrew—I warn you, Andrew, I won’t 
accept this,” she said, in a choking voice. 

“You must take ‘the responsibility of 
your own decision then,”’ he said coldly. 
He looked at hera moment. ‘I don’t know 
whether you have read this pleasant refer- 
ence tous. Ihave.” And he flung on the 
table the unlucky number of the Tattletale, 
which he had drawn from his pocket. 

“You don’t accuse me—” she began 
indignantly, when, as though the imps of ill 
chance were determined to overwhelm her 
with false testimony, for the third time the 
telephone+bell broke in. Their nerves were 
at the snapping-tension. The metallic, 
shrill note was the last irritation to him. 

“What—another!” he cried, with an 
ugly laugh. ‘So this is what it’s come to!” 

His hand went out in blind anger, 
struck the telephone and swept it from 
the table. With a crash, it went rolling 
to the floor between them. She shrank 
back with a scream, throwing up her arm, 
He stood breathing hard, his lips work- 
ing spasmodically. Then, with an effort, 
he turned and rushed from the room. 


The next instalment of Virtuous Wives will appear in March Cosmopolitan. 


Myself and Others 


(Continued from page 83) 


During my coaching-days at Pope’s 
Villa, Mrs. Labouchére had not vouch- 
_safed the smallest information as to the 
why and wherefore of all this exercise of 
brain and body, but she was evidently 
laying her plans, because, one day, she 
announced that I was to play Kate Hard- 
castle at a matinée for the benefit of the 
| Theatrical Fund at the Haymarket Thea- 
_ tre, and that most of the leading dramatic 
stars in London were to support me! By 
this time, I knew it was useless to protest, 
_and therefore resigned myself to what 
seemed a brazen experiment. When I 
| found myself, in due course, on the stage 
| of the old Haymarket for the first rehearsal, 
| surrounded by a bevy of celebrated actors 
| and actresses, I nearly collapsed. Really, 
| I would have given anything to cut and 


run, but Henrietta was a very positive 
person and used to having her own way. 
Kyrle Bellew, Lionel Brough, Arthur 
Pinero, Charles Brookfield, and Farren 
were only a few of the famous artists she 
had gathered round me, and, in the tavern 
scene, many more played “thinking” 
parts. I wonder what they thought of 
my audacity! 

As soon as the public announcement was 
made of the matinée, there was a mixed 
feeling among my friends and relations, 
and none of them received the new de- 
parture with enthusiasm, one predominat- 
ing reason being that the conditions of the 
theater were not so well understood then as 
now. But, on realizing that I was deter- 
mined—or, as I alone knew, Henrietta was 
—they became eager to see how I should 


| 

| 
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skin refreshed and clear. 
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= : = i | acquit myself in my difficult task, and there 
| was a rush to book seats. When the day 
| arrived, crowds waited for many hours 
outside the pit and gallery doors for the 
| opening-time, buoyed up with sandwiches 
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and other refreshments, while those blessed 


with extra foresight had come provided 
| also with camp-stools. 


And what an audience it was! Packed 
with the rank and file of London. The 


| Prince and Princess of Wales were in the 


royal box, and in the opposite one sat the 
Duchess of Manchester and a large party, 
My best friends, too, were anxious to get 
as near as possible, and crowded into the 
front rows of the stalls, all more or less 
tittering and amused, and not at all in- 
clined to take me seriously. That, of 
course, was a trying ordeal, for I had not 
yet learned that most necessary accom- 
plishment which only comes by practise— 
namely, the habit of looking into the 
auditorium without seeing the audience, 
and I must admit that all the familiar, 
smiling faces in front considerably discon- 
certed me. However, I was so intent on 
pleasing Mrs. Labouchére, who had taken 
so much trouble in drilling me, that I for. 
got everything else, and it was doubtless 
this feeling which carried me through that 
afternoon’s performance creditably and 
without stage fright. It seems to me now 
that it was not an easy undertaking for one 
who had no previous experience of the 
stage to get through a part like that of 
Kate Hardcastle and hola the audience, 
Happily, the afternoon passed without a 
hitch; countless bouquets were thrown to 
me, and everything seemed like a dream 
when it was all over. 

At that time, a small, shriveled figure 
pervaded every London drawing-room. 
His name was Abraham Hayward: He 
was a literary critic and reviewer, wrote 
essays, and retailed the latest gossip—and 
I am afraid it was an excessively gossiping 
age. _I dan’t remember if he wrote me- 
moirs, but he was exactly the type tobe 
successful in chronicling the doings of 
others. He was old but active, and flitted 
through all the social functions witha 
wide-open eye and keen ear. He was & fine 


| writer and an extremely cultured man, and 


filled an important place in the literary as 
well as social world. The London Times 
engaged him specially to write the criti- 


| cism, which I print here and which gives 


a better account of the performance than 


could. 


The company who, with the aid of a social 
celebrity, performed “She Stoops to Con 
quer” at the Haymarket Theatre yesterday 
afternoon were engaged in an unde 
bolder and more hazardous than they per 
chance anticipated... . 

Danger and difficulty enhance the pleasure 
and merit of success. When we say that yes 
terday’s representation was eminently suc 
cessful, we are paying the highest compliment 
to the performers who principally contributed 
to the result. Foremost among them was 
Mrs. Langtry, who, it would be affectation to 
conceal, was the grand attraction of the piece 
—the attraction which brought together one 
of the most distinguished audiences that 
have assembled in a theatre. The house Over 
flowed with rank, fashion, and celebrity, i 
cluding the Prince and Princess of Wale 
The proceeds of the representation, it will 
be remembered, were to go in aid of the funds 
of an excellent institution (The Royal Gen 
eral Theatrical Fund). High-raised as the 
general expectations might have been, they 


‘ were not disappointed. Even those who came 
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- tions are already afloat as to the next part she 
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only to look will admit that they had their 
money’s worth. Exquisite purity of com- 
lexion (remarkable in this lady) unaided by 
art is apt to become paleness on the stage; 
the brightest of eyes are not seen to advantage 
across the footlights, but the finely shaped 
head, the classic profile, the winning expres- 
sion of the features, the fascinating smile, the 
musical laugh, the grace of the figure—‘‘a 
full, flowing roundness inclining to length”— 
these are the gifts which the public in a 
theatre can appreciate as well as the privileged 
admirers in a drawing-room, and the en- 
thusiastic applause which greeted Mrs. Lang- 
try on her entrance must be regarded as the 
willing, eager homage to the far-famed beauty 
as well as a cordial welcome to the débutante. 
‘The audience evidently came prepared to 
make every possible allowance, but none 
whatever was required so far as she was con- 
cerned. The oldest playgoers, who had seen 
half-a-dozen Miss Hardcastles, were astonished 
at the ease with which she glided into the part, 
the accuracy eof the conception, and the 
felicity of the execution throughout. She was 
in all, but the test-scene is the one in 
which she plays the barmaid, and here she 
assumed the pert tone and the required degree 
of flippancy without once approximating to 
vulgarity. It saw, although young Marlowe 
did not see, the high-bred as well as the high- 


spirited girl under the disguise when she repels _ 
his attempt to kiss her with: “Pray, sir, keep | 
your distance. One would think you wanted | 


to know one’s age as they do horses’ by mark 
of mouth.” 
mirably given, were marked by the same 
approximate tone as the mocking irony with 
which she overwhelms her lover when the 
mystery is cleared up, and what enabled her 
to give the full effect to every telling 
was her voice, with which, clear and silvery 
and aided by a singularly distinct articulation, 


she reached, without an effort, every corner 


of the house... . 


-As it was understood that her success or | 


failure in this performance was to decide 
whether she would or would not adopt the 
stage as a profession, it was confidently 
assumed that the die was cast, and specula- 


would play. We should give our voice without 
hesitation for Lady Teazle, for which it strikes 
us'she possesses all the leading qualifications; 
and it is a part which only a lady born and 
bred can play well. . .°. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, who had lent 
the Haymarket for the benefit, had seen 
me rehearsing, and about a fortnight 
before I appeared had engaged me at a 
very large salary to make my professional 
début in the coming autumn under their 
dignified management in what was then 
the foremost theater of London. To say 
that I was enamored of the profession I 
was entering would be untrue. I had 
never been stage-struck and after all the 
adulation and social éclat that had fallen 
to my lot since my arrival in the metrop- 
dlis, there was nothing strange in it for 
me from the publicity point of view. In- 
deed, to appear on the stage in the same 
play, speaking the same words, wearing 
the same gowns at the same time every 
evening, seemed a very dull and monoto- 
hous existence after the varied rounds of 
fesiivities which had, till now, been the 
only business of my life. I had loomed so 
latgely in the public eye that there was 
no novelty in facing the crowded audience 
in.which I knew most of the occupants 
of the stalls and boxes, and all in the 
cheaper parts knew me. Presumably, 
the latter had helped to swell the curious 
throngs which had made my movements 
8o- embarrassing at times. Thus, the 
excitement of the débutante was denied 


The touches of sentiment, ad- | 
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you can learn the lesson (at the” right) 
within 5 minutes, you should learn the principles 
of K. I. SHORTHAND in 5 hours of spare time 
—after which acquire speed rapidly. 

This is the perfected quick and easy method. 
If you wish to know how fast it is possible to 
write by K. I, Shorthand, ask somebody to read 
this whole advertisement rapidly within a few 
minutes by your watch. Thus you'll realize the 
speed with which you should write after pleasant 
home or office practice. 

Hindrances of old systems eliminated; no 
shading, no disjoined vowel symbols, no ruled 
lines, no positions—and you can read your own 
notes readily after months or years. Hence 
K. I. Shorthand is valuable for private notes, 
messages, etc. 
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superior to a mule cart. Prove it tor yourself! 
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system superior 


“Talk as fast as you like. I'm tak- 


ing it down in K, I. Shorthand.” Send 


K. I. Shorthand Outfit when it comes to you. 


you'll be delighted with what comes to you. 
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This Specimen Lesson—and Whole Course in 5 Hours 


With K. I. Shorthand you can take dictation in English, and adapt it to French, Spanish, 
Portuguese and 18 other languages, in a practical way. 
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every word in the dictionary in 
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Make This Your Business 
at $3,000 per Year 
Repairing and Retreading Automobile Tires. 


Ten isn’t a business you could get into 
that offers such sure possibilities of success 
and fortune. One man and a Hayw 

: Tire Repair Plant can make $250 a month 
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JOHNSON SMITH & CC., Lake St. "CHICAGO 


me, and only the hard work remained. 
The dreary rehearsals, hour after hour, 
day after day, in a cold and darkened 
theater were often unnecessarily drawn 
out, it seemed to me, by endless alterca- 
tions about things that didn’t much mat- 
ter and discussions irrelevant to the sub- 
ject in hand. (These critical remarks, 
of course, do not apply to the Bancrofts, 
who were very practical and _business- 
like.) One advantage of never having 
felt the glamour of the stage was that I 
suffered no pang of disillusionment, and, 
though the Bancrofts were excessively 
kind to me, I did not feel very happy 
at the start. 

My sentiments with regard to the theater 
necessarily diametrically differed from 
those of the usual embryo actress who, 
however stage-struck (in the right sense) 
cannot but feel added zest in the stimulus 
of emerging from private life and even 
obscurity to become famous on the boards 
and a figure in the artistic world. These 
young aspirants have much to look for- 
ward to and little to leave behind in their 
lives, and though, according to court 
etiquette in England, actresses are ex- 
cluded from court (as are tradespeople), 
if they attain celebrity in their calling, 
it opens the door to many pleasant houses, 
where they are lionized to their heart’s 
content. . 

Life seemed so narrow behind the 
scenes, and there seemed to be so many 
trifling but exasperating rules and regula- 
tions, and these, combined with harder 
work than I had ever thought myself 
strong enough for, made me often devoutly 
wish that I was sitting comfortably in the 
auditorium looking on rather than taking 
part in the play, and indeed set me de- 
ploring the urgent need of money that had 
obliged me to abandon my social -life 
which, now that it was over, seemed so 
desirable and afforded me many pleasant 
recollections. 

To make matters worse, Henrietta 
sat in a corner of the stage almost nightly 
in a highly critical frame of mind, which 
added to my natural self-consciousness. 
Still, it showed that her interest in me 
continued, and, after about three months, 
she decided that a tour of the English 
provinces should be the next move; so 
the Bancrofts very kindly released me and 
gave me on parting. a beautiful silver 
tankard asa souvenir of my engagement. I 
had almost forgotten to say that the part 
I played at the Haymarket was Blanche 
Haye, the heroine in Tom Robertscn’s 
comedy, “Ours,” a play dealing with the 
Crimean War. Arthur Pinero (whose first 
work, “‘The Squire,” was being played at 
the St. James’s at that moment), Charles 
Brookfield, Arthur Cecil, and other dis- 
tinguished actors besides the Bancrofts 
were in the cast. Nor must I forget hand- 
some Harry Conway, the hero, who would 
go to the war (in the play) in spite of 
all Blanche Haye’s entreaties, and naturally 
his decision caused me to topple backward 
in a faint over the knees of an ample 
lady sitting in readiness to break my fall. 

Everyone now began to take a keen in- 
terest in my work and all were most en- 
couraging and sympathetic. When I 
went on the stage, I knew that I had 
burned my social ships behind me, for an 
artist’s life necessarily cuts one off a great 
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deal from the events of society, one’s 
hours, meals, work, and rest being 
apart from other people’s. But my 
little five-o’clock dinner was often en. 
livened by the presence of one or other 
of my friends, anxious to hear how I was 
progressing and how I liked my pre 
fession. Among them came a y 
dramatist, then at the beginning of g 
highly successful career, who made: the 
curious demand that he should be allowed 
to open and shut my brougham door op 
my departure to and return from fhe 
theater of a night, promising not to utter 
a word. It seemed a harmless request 
and I granted it, but after a week it got om 
my nerves to such an extent that I became 
obsessed with the desire to evade thig 
servile attention, and I was finally obliged 
to beg him to desist. 

One of the most gratifying features of 
my début was the concern in my new 
departure displayed by that marvelo 
gifted being, W. E. Gladstone. Altho 
as I mentioned earlier, we had met casual 
at Millais’ studio, I had not known him . 
further. But now he came often to seg 
me and would drop in on his way to the 
House—he was prime minister at the time 
—to find me eating my solitary dinner 
before going to the theater. How wonder- 
ful it seemed that this great and uni- 
versally sought-after man should give me 
and my work even a passing thought! 
But he did more. His comprehensive 
mind and sweet nature grasped the 
difficult task that lay before me, the widely 
different orbit in which my life would 
henceforth move, and he knew how adrift 
I felt. And out of his vast knowledge of 
the public he realized how much he could 
help me—and so the salmon advised the 
minnow. Never shall I forget the wisdom 
of Gladstone and the uplifting effect of 
his visits. Sometimes he read aloud his 
favorite passages from Shakespeare. Then 
again he would bring me books. He 
was truly religious, believing, he told 
me, “with the simple faith of a child.” 
And one could not be in his company 
without feeling that goodness emanated 
from him. 

Once, during my engagement at the 
Haymarket, I gave a Sunday party -to 
which I asked the prime minister. He 
revlied with a long, broad-minded letter 
excusing himself from a Sunday enter- 
tainment, but making it clear that he did 
not in any way censure me for giving it, 
as it was my only evening for recreation 
while it was his only evening for rest. 

Gladstone was credited with having an 
immense vocabulary of English and a 
stupendous memory. Indeed, I have 
heard that after reading a column of the 
Times through once, he could perform the 
seemingly impossible feat of repeating it 
verbatim from memory, and I can harilly 
conceive that he could otherwise have 
stored such a vast amount of universal 
knowledge in his brain. 3 

Among his many excellent admonitivus. 
I remember and shall always remeniber 
this sound piece of advice. He said: “In 
your professional career, you will receive 
attacks, personal and critical, just and 
unjust. Bear them. Never reply and, 
above all, never rush into print to explain 
or defend yourself.” 

And I never have. 


The next instalment of Myself and Others will appear in March Cosmopolitan. 
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“What! Car?” 


“Yes! skidded—and it’s up to you. You failed to 
provide the chauffeur with Tire Chains. Only good luck 
saved your wife from paying the supreme penalty for 
your negligence. She’s on the way to the hospital pain- 
fully injured, but the doctor thinks she'll pull through. You’d 
better hurry to the hospital and then report to Headquarters.” 


How strange it is that disaster must 
come:to some men before they realize 
that all makes and types of tires will skid 
on wet pavements and muddy roads 
when not equipped with Chains. 


_ These men do not appreciate until too 

late, that by failing to provide Weed Anti- 
Skid Chains they expose their 
families to injury and death. 


The time to provide against accidents 
is before they happen. Don't wait 
until after the first skid. Put Weed - 
Chains on all four tires at the first 
indication of slippery going and 
you will have quadruple protection 
against injury, death, car dam- 
age and law suits. 


) 


et yr Weed Chains are Sold for All Tires by Dealers Everywhere 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
IN CANADA ; DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO. = 
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you began to make love to me, I thought 
it very sweet and boyish of you. But I’ve 
begun to make love to you now. And I 
ought not to.” 

“The thing to do,” he said, reddening, 
“is to tell Oswald.” 

“T can’t tell him!” 

“You've got to, if you fall in love with 
me.” 

“Oh, Jim, it would be too heartless! 
You don’t know 

‘“‘No, I don’t,” he exclaimed impatiently, 
‘and I think it’s time I did! You can’t 
be in love with two men at the same time.”’ 

She blushed furiously. 

“T—he never even touched my fingers 
with his lips! And you—you take me into 
your arms with no more hesitation than if 
I were a child. I’m old enough to be 
ashamed, and I’m beginning to be.” 

He said, 

“T am going to tell Oswald that I care 
for you, Steve.” 

To his astonishment, tears flashed in 
the gray eyes. 

“Tf you do,” she said, “it will be like 
killing something that makes no resistance. 
It—it’s too cruel—like murder. I—I 
couldn’t bring myseli——” 

“Why? Did you marry him out of 

ity?” 

She bit her lip and stood staring into 
vacancy. 

“T tell you,”’ she said slowly, her gaze 
still remote, ‘‘the only thing to do is to do 
nothing. Because I’m afraid—I couldn’t 
bear it. You mustn’t ask me any more.” 

“Very well,” he said coldly; “and I think 
we'd better go back to the studio.” 

As he passed her, he paused, waiting 
for her to precede him. She turned; her 
hand fell from the banisters and hung 
beside her, but the slender fingers groped 
for his, slipped among them, tightened, 
drawing him partly toward her. 

“JT—love you,” she faltered. “‘And I 
don’t know what to do about it.”’ 

* Crushed into his embrace, she did not 
seem to know any the more what she was 
going to do about it. 


“Tt’s got to come right somehow, my, 


darling,’ he whispered. ‘You'll explain 
it some day—so that I shall understand 
how to make it come right.” 

She did not answer, but her cheek 
pressed closer against his. 

When they entered the studio, Helen, 
seated by the tea-table, rose with a gesture 
of warning. 

“That child is in my room, and Jack is 
with her. They were standing together 
over there by the piano when I came out 
of my room. I saw at once that she was 
on the verge of something—she tried to 
look at me—tried to speak; and. Jack 
didn’t even make the effort. So I said 
quite casually: ‘It is frightfully close in 
the studio, Marie. But you'll find it cool 
in my room. Better lie down in there for 
a moment.’ They’re in there. I don’t 
know what I hope—exactly. Where on 
earth have you two been?” 

“On the stairs,”’ said Stephanie. ‘‘We 
started to get something—what was it, 
Jim? Oh, yes; there’re no lemons.” 

“Did you get any?” 

““No; we just conversed.” 

The tea wasn’t fresh, but she sipped it, 


The Restless Sex 


(Continued from page 65) 


sitting there very silent and preoccupied 
with now and then a slow side glance at 
her lover, who was attempting to make the 
conversation general. Helen responded 
lightly, gaily, maintaining her part in a 
new and ominous situation which had now 
become perfectly recognizable to her. 

The smile on Helen’s lips was a little 
fixed perhaps, but it was generous and 
sweet and untroubled. A man sat at her 
elbow whom she could care for—if she let 
herself go. A girl sat on the other side 
who was another man’s wife and who was 
in love with this man. But the deep 
anxiety in Helen’s heart was not visible in 
her smile. ; 

“What about that very tragic pair in 
my room?” she asked at last. ‘“‘Shall we 
clear out and give them the whole place 
to settle it in? It’s getting worse than a 
problem play——” 

She looked up; Oswald Grismer stood 
on the threshold of the open door. 

“Come in!” she said gaily. “TI’lt give 
you tea in a few minutes.” 

Grismer came forward, saluted her with 
easy grace, greeted Stephanie with that 
amiable ceremony which discloses closer 
intimacy, turned to Cleland with a wistful 
cordiality. 

“Oswald,” said Helen, ‘‘there’s a prob- 


_lem play being staged in my bedroom.” 


“Marie Cliff and John Belter,” explained 
Stephanie, in a low voice. 

Grismer was politely astonished. 

“‘That’s amusing,” he said pleasantly. 

“Tsn’t it?” said Helen. “I don’t know 
whether I’m pleased. She’s such a little 
brick. And Jack has lived as he pleased. 
O Lord—men are queer! People sneer at a 
problem play, but everybody ever born is 
cast for some typical problem-play part. 
And sooner or later, well or badly, they 
play it.” 

“Critics talk rot; why expect more of 
the public?” inquired Grismer. ‘And 
isn’t it funny what a row they make about 
sex? After all, that’s what the world is 
composed of? Two sexes, with a landscape 
or marine background. We're really very 
limited in the world. We have land and 
water, sun and moon and stars, two sexes, 
love and hate to deal with. Everything 
else is merely a modification of these ele- 
mental fixtures. It becomes tiresome— 
sometimes.”’ 

“Oswald, don’t talk like a silly pessi- 
mist!” said Stephanie sharply. 

He laughed in his easy, attractive way 
and sat gently swinging one long leg, which 
was crossed over the other. He said: 

“There is in every living and articulated 
thing a nerve which, if destroyed, destroys 
for its possessor a certain area of interest in 
life. People become pessimists to that ex- 
tent. But, where all the nerves converge 
to form the vital ganglion, a stroke there 
means extermination.” 

“Apropos of what is this dissertation 
wished upon us?” asked Stephanie, with 
an uneasy smile. 

“Did you ever see a paralyzed spider, 
Stephanie? Alive, breathing, destined to 
live for weeks, perhaps, and, anyway, 
until the wasp’s egg under it hatches and 
becomes a larva to devour it? Well, the 
old wasp required fresh meat for its young, 
so, with her sting, she annihilated the 
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nerve-controlling motion, laid her egg, 
certain that her progeny would find per- 
fectly fresh food when born. But if she 
had thrust that sting of hers a little higher 
—at the juncture of skull and thorax— 
death would have taken that spider like a 
stroke of lightning.” He laughed. “So, J 


say, it’s better to get the stroke of Fate in” 


the neck than to get it in any particular 
area and live for a while a paralyzed vic. 
tim for some creature ultimately to eat 
alive.” 

There was a silence. Helen broke it 
with pleasant decision. 

“This is an appetizing conversation, 
If anybody wishes any, the tea is ready.” 

There was enough daylight left in the 
studio, so the lamps remained unlighted. 


“Do you suppose we ought to go out 


somewhere,” asked Stephanie, “‘and leave 


the place to those two poor things in there? | 
You know they may be too unhappy or 


too embarrassed to come out.” 


But Stephanie was wrong, for, as she” : 


ended, Belter appeared at the end of the 


studio in the fading light. His young wife 7 


came slowly forward beside him. The | 
strain, the tension, the effort—all were ” 


visible, but the girl held herself erect and 
the man fairly so. 

There was tea for them—no easier way 
to mitigate their ordeal. Conversation 
became carelessly general. 

Then, after a while, there chanced to 
fall a silence; and the young wife knew 
that the moment belonged to her. 

_“T think,” she said, in a distinct but 
still little voice, “that we ought to go 
home—if you are ready, Jack.” 


XXX 


By the end of the first week in June, : 


Cleland was in a highly excited state of 
mind in regard to his infant novel, in 
which all the principals were now on the 
edge of catastrophe. 

don’t know how they got there,” he 
said nervously to Badger Spink, who had 
dropped in to suggest himself as illustrator, 
in case any magazine took the story for 
serial publication. 

Spink’s clever, saturnine ‘features re- 
mained non-committal. If Cleland turned 
out to be a coming man, he wished to par- 
ticipate and benefit; if he proved a failure, 
he desired to remain pleasantly aloof. 

For the only thing in the world that in- 
terested Badger Spink was his own success 
in life; and he had a horror of contami- 
nating it by any professional association 
with mediocrity or failure. 

“‘What’s your story about?” he inquired, 
with that bluntness that usually passed for 
the disinterested frankness of good com- 
radeship. 

“Oh, it’s about a writer of stories,’’ said 
Cleland vaguely. 

““He’s the hero?” 

“Tf you’d call him that. What is a 
hero, Spink? I never saw one in real life.” 

Spink squinted. It was his way of 
grinning. 

‘Well, a literary hero,” he said, “‘is one 
who puts it over big on his first novel. 


The country goes crazy about his book; ¥ 
the girls go crazy over him; publishers goqm 
panting after him, waving wads; editors/® 
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OUR SIGN I§ OUR BOND 


A magnetic smile is back of many a beauty’s fame, many a 
successful man’s fortune. 

A fine set of flashing white teeth redeems a homely face. They 
mark their possessor as a clean, wholesome person—a person 
to like, to want to know well. 

If you have teeth like that, leave nothing undone to keep them 
so. Or if decay is robbing you of your magnetic smile — tooth 
by tooth — give decay no quarter. 

A way both sure and satisfactory is to visit your dentist twice 
a year and use Pebeco Tooth Paste twice a day. 


Why Pebeco? Five reasons why. It cleanses the teeth, polishes 


the teeth, sweetens the breath, endows your mouth with a 
delightful sense of exhilaration. And above all, 


prevents tooth decay, and helps to check decay where it has 
started. Leading dentists are of the opinion that “‘Acid-Mouth” 
is the prime cause of tooth decay, and that it exists in nine out 
of every ten mouths. 


Pebeco is the best dentifrice science has yet devised to protect 
the teeth against “Acid-Mouth.” The chances are nine to one 
that you need that kind of protection. 


Trial Tube of Pebeco and Acid Test Papers Mailed Free 


Find out positively—without charge—whether you have “Acid-Mouth,” 
and whether Pebeco can counteract the condition. Ask us to send you 
some acid test papers, and a Trial Tube of Pebeco. One test paper will 
tell you whether you have “Acid-Mouth.” One brushful of Pebeco will 
convince you that Pebeco can relieve the trouble. It costs more to 
manufacture Pebeco, so be prepared to pay somewhat more for it. But 
you get an extra large tube, and a little goes a long way. 


For sale by all druggists 
LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 112 William St., New York 
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add wonderfully to one’s beauty, charm 
and attractiveness. If your eyebrows and lashes 
are short, thin and uneven, yo _an greatly assist 
Nature in promoting their growth by simply ap- 
plying a little 


nightly. This well known preparation nourishes 
in a natural manner the eyebrows and lashes, 
making them long. thick and silky, thus giving 
depth and soulful expression to the eyes and beauty 
to the face. 

LASH-BROW-INE, which has been used suc- 
cessfully by thousands, is guaranteed absolutel 
harmless. It has passed the famous Westfield- 
McClure laboratory test for purity. 

in two sizes, 50c and $1. Send price for 
size you wish and we will mail LASH-BROW-INE 
together with our Maybell Beauty Booklet, pre- 
paid under plain cover. for a box right now 
and you will be delighted. SATISFACTION 
ASSURED OR PRICE REFUNDED 


Avoid disappointment with cheap imitations 
send your order direct to 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4008-42 Indiana Ave., Chicago 
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\ FREE 


No Games Like These! 


In all this big, wide world, there are no more absorbingly 
interesting games than Billiards and Pool. Everybody 
plays, or wants to play——and everybody wants to play well. 
It's practice that perfects your game. 

For only a few cents a day. you can soon own your 


IBURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


Can be set on your dining or library table or on its own legs 
or folding stand, No special room isneeded. Put up ordown 
in a minute. Sizes range up to 4!» x 9ft. (standara). Prices 
of Tables $15 up ($1 or more <iown). Balls, cues, etc., free. 

The original burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Tables are 
world-famous. They are splendicly built in every particular. 
Many experts use them tor home practice. Burrowes Regis 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made. 

Burrowes Tables are now on sale in many cities and towns. 

FREE TRIAL—write us for catalog (illustrated), 
SHEE Bi trial offer, prices, terms, order blanks, etc. 

HE E. T. BURROWES CO.., 57 Spring St., Pi Me. 


Also San Francisco and Los Angeles Offices 


| poor devil came his cropper. 


flag him with fluttering checks. That’s 
one sort of hero, Cleland. But he’s a myth. 


_ The real thing is a Charlie Chaplin. All 


the same, you’d better let your hero make 
a hit with his novel. If you don’t, good- 
night!” 

Cleland’s features became troubled. 

“T suppose is book ought to make a 
hit to make my book popular,” he said. 
“But, as a matter of fact, it doesn’t. I’m 


' afraid the character I’ve drawn is no hero. 
| He’s like us all, Spink; he writes a book; 


friends flatter; critics slam; the public 
buys a number of copies, and it’s all over in 


| a few weeks. A punk hero—what?” 


“Very. He won’t -get over with the 
young person,” said Spink. “In these 
days of the ‘movie’ and the tango, nobody 
becomes very much excited over novels 
anyway; and if you don’t startle the 
country with your hero’s first novel— 
make it the sort that publishers advertise 
as ‘compelling’ and ‘a new force in litera- 
ture’—well, you'll get the hook, I’m 
afraid. Listen to me: Work in the ‘urge,’ 
make it plain that there’s not a trace of 
‘sex’ in your hero’s book or in yours—or 
any ‘problem’ either. Cheeriness does it. 
That intellectual eunuch, the ‘Plain Pee- 
pul,’ is squatting astride of the winged 
bronco. His range reaches from the West- 
ern plains to the New England kitchen. 
The odors of the hired man and of domestic 
dish-water are his favorite perfume; his 
heroines smirk when Fate jumps upon 
them with hobnailed boots; his heroes are 
shaven as blue as any metropolitan waiter, 
and they all are bursting out of their blue- 
flannel shirts with muscular development 
and abdominal prosperity. That’s the 
sort, Cleland, if you want to make money!” 
He shrugged his shoulders. ‘But, of 
course, if you don’t—well then, go on and 
transmmute leaden truth with your imagina- 
tion into the truer metal wrought by art. 
If there’s a story in it, people will excuse 
the technical excellence; if there isn’t, 


they won't read it. And there you are!” 


| He laughed his abrupt, harsh laugh, and 


took himself off. 

Belter, who haunted the studio now 
toward noon, so that he could take his wife 
to luncheon, roared with laughter when 
Cleland mentioned Spink’s visit. 

“When there’s any rumor of a new man 
and a new book, Spink’s always certain to 
appear out of a cloudless sky. If you make 
good, he’ll stick to you like a burdock burr. 
If you don’t, he’s too busy to bother you. 
So he's been around, has he?” 

“Wes,” 

“Watch him, Cleland. Spink is the 
harbinger of prosperity. You'll have him 
at your elbow if you become famous; you'll 
see only the back of his bushy head if you 
fail.” 

Cleland smiled as he ran over the pile of 
penciled pages on the desk before him, 
pausing here and there to cross out, inter- 
line, punctuate. 

“When Oswald Grismer was rich and 
promised so well as a sculptor,”’ said Bel- 
ter, ‘Spink appeared as usual out of a 


| clear sky, alighted, folded his wings, and 


hopped gravely beside Grismer until the 
Now he’s 
always going somewhere in a hurry when 
he encounters Grismer, but his: ‘How are 
you? Glad to see you!’ en passant is even 
more cordially effusive than before. For 
Badger Spink never wittingly makes an 
enemy, either.” 
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“Poor Spink, he misses a lot,” com. 
mented Cleland. ‘‘Tell me, Jack, how are 
things going with you?” 

Belter said naively, 

“When a man’s quite crazy about his 
wife, everything else goes well.” 

Cleland laughed. 

“That sounds convincing. What a little 
brick she is! I suppose you’re lunching 
with her.” 

He looked at his watch. 
“God knows,” he added, ‘‘I don’t want to 
bore her, but it would take a machine 
to drive me away. I tell you, Cleland. 
three years of what I went through leaye 
scars that never entirely heal. I don’t yet 
quite see how she could forgive me.” 

“Has she?” 

“I’m trying to understand that she has, 
I know she has, because she says so. But 
it’s hard to comprehend. She’s a very, 
very wonderful woman, Cleland.” 

“T can see that.” 

“And whatever she wishes, J wish, 
Whatever she desires to do is absolutely 
all right, because she desires it. But, do 
you know, Cleland, she’s sweet enough to 
ask my opinion? Think of it—think of 
her asking my opinion—willing to consider 
my wishes after what I’ve done to her! I 
tell you no man can study faithfully 
enough, minutely enough, the character of 
the girl he loves. I’ve had my lesson—a 
terrible one. I told you once that it was 
killing me—would end me some day. It 
would have if she had not held o t her 
hand to me. It was the finest, noblest 
thing any woman has ever done.” 

All fat men are prone to nervous emo- 
tion. Belter got up briskly, but his fea- 
tures were working, and he merely waved 
his hand in adieu and galloped off dowr- 
stairs to be in time to join his wife when 
she emerged from her séance with the 
circus horse in Helen’s outer workshop. 

Cleland, still lingering with fluttering 
solicitude over his manuscript, heard a 
step on the stair and Stephanie’s fresh 
young voice in gay derision. 

“You're like a fussy old hen, Jim! Let 
that chick alone and take me somewhere 
to lunch. I’ve had a strenuous lesson and 
I’m starved——”’ 

She dodged his demonstration, eluding 
him with swift grace, and put the desk 
between them. 

“No! No! I chanced, just now, to wit- 
ness the meeting of the Belters, and that 
glimpse of conjugal respectability has 
stiffened my moral back-bone. Besides, 
I’m deeply worried about you, Jim. It fills 
me with anxiety that you should so far de- 
grade yourself as to attempt to kiss a fe- 
spectable married woman 9 

She dodged again, just in time, but he 
vaulted over the desk and she found her- 
self imprisoned in his arms. ; 

“T’ll submit if you don’t rumple me, 
she said. ‘I’ve such a darling gown on— 
Be very circumspect, Jim——” 

She lifted her face and met his lips, te- 
tained them with a little sigh, placing het 
gloved hands behind his head. They be 
came very still, very serious; her gray eyes 
grew vague under his deep gaze whic 
caressed them; her arms drew his head 
closer to her face. Then, very slowly, 
their lips parted, and she laid her hand oa 
his shoulder and drew his arm round her 
waist. In silence, they paced the studio 
for a while. ; 

“Steve,” he said, “it’s the first week m 
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June. Don’t you think that we ought to 
open Runner’s Rest?” 


“You are going up there with Oswald, |. 


aren’t you?” she asked, raising her eyes. 

“Yes; in a day or two. Don’t you 
think we’d better try to get some servants 
and open the house for the summer?” 

“But—is it going to be all right—just 
you and I alone there? You know, even 
when we considered each other as brother 
and sister, there was a serious question 
about our living together unless an older 
woman were installed’’—she laughed—“‘to 
keep us in order. It was silly then, but—I 
don’t know whether it’s superfluous now.” 

“Would Helen come?” 

“Like a shot! Of course that’s the solu- 
tion. We can have parties, too— I won- 
der what is going to happen to us.” 

“What!” 

“To you and me, Jim.” 

“There’s only one end to it, Steve.” 

“Jim, I can’t tell him! I’m afraid! 
Something happened once—I was hardly 
eighteen—” She suddenly clung to him, 

‘pressing her face against his shoulder. He 
could feel the shiver passing over her. 

“Tell me,” he said. 

“Not now. There doesn’t seem to be 
any way of letting you understand. I was 
not yet eighteen. I never dreamed of—of 
love—between you and me. And Oswald 
fascinated me. He does now. He always 
will. There is something about him that 
draws me, influences me, stirs me deeply— 
deeply—”’ She turned, looked at him, 
flung one arm round his neck. ‘Will you 
let me tell you this and still understand? 
It’s a—a different kind of affection. But 
it’s deep, powerful—there are bonds that 
hold me—that I can’t break—dare not.” 

“Will you tell me——” 

“Oh, Jim, it involves a question of 
honor. I can’t betray confidence. Let me 
tell you something: Did you know that 
Oswald, ever since you and he were boys 
together, cared more for your good opinion 
than for anything else in the world?” 

“That’s strange.” 

“He is strange. He has told me that, as 
a boy, one of the things that most deeply 
hurt him was that he was never invited to 
your house.” 

“What has this to do with you and me, 
Steve?” 

“A great deal, unhappily. The seeds of 
tragedy lay in the boy’s soul of Oswald 
Grismer—a tender sensitiveness almost 
girlish, a pride so deep that in the shock 
of injury it became morbid. But, Jim, 
deep in that unhappy boy’s soul lay also 
nobler qualities—blind loyalty, the gener- 
osity that costs something, the tenderness 

t renounces. Oh, I know—I know! I 
was only a girl and I didn’t understand. I 
was fascinated by the golden, graceful 
youth of him—thrilled by the deeper 
glimpse of that mystery which attracts all 
women—the veiled unhappiness of a man’s 
secret soul. I was obsessed, wrapped up 
in this man so admired, so talented, so 
uiterly misunderstood by all the world ex- 
cepting me. It almost intoxicated me to 
know that I alone knew him—that I alone 
Was qualified to understand, sympathize, 
advise, encourage, rebuke this strange, in- 
explicable golden figure about whom and 
Whose rising talent the world of art was 
£0ssiping and guessing all around me.” 

After a long silence he said, 

“Is that all you have to tell me?” 

Nearly all. His father died. 


My 
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You Put That *52.75 
Back In Your Pocket 
OU can save that $52.75 if you act quick! And that’s the 


7 best thing you can do—if you want to get one of these 
genuine $100.00 Underwood Typewriters (factory rebuilt)—for $47.25. 

Here’s why! Costs of Underwood parts are jumping higher e day. 
Cost of skilled labor is twice what it was a year ago. The result will that 
we won't be able to hold down our prices much longer. Act now—if you want 
to be SURE to SAVE $52.75. Just consider what I am offering you! genuine 
Visible Writing UNDERWOOD — exactly as_ illustrated — with Black Spacer, Tabulator, 
Stencil Attachment, Two-Color Ribbon, Waterproof Cover and Special Touch iti 
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Made 


Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 
sent to any woman 
whose appearance 
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‘Beauty Exercises 
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wrinkles; fill up hollows; give 
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_Results Guaranteed 
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aunt died. These facts seem unrelated. 
But they were not. And then—then— 
Oswald lost his money. Everything. And 
I—married him. There was more than I 
have told you. I think I may tell this—I 
had better tell you, perhaps. Did you 
ever know that my aunt employed lawyers 
to investigate the matter concerning the 
money belonging to Chiltern Grismer’s 
sister, who was my mother’s mother?” 

“No.” 

“She did. I have seen Mr. Grismer at 
the hospital once or twice. He came to 
see my aunt in regard to the investigation. 
The last time he came, my aunt was ill. 
I saw him passing through the grounds. 
He looked frightfully haggard and ill. He 
came out of the infirmary, where my aunt 
was, in about an hour, and walked slowly 
down the gravel path as though he were in 
a daze. He died shortly afterward. And 
then my aunt died. And Oswald lost his 
money. And I—married him.” 

“Ts that all you can tell me?” 

After a silence she looked up, her lip 
quivering: 

“ All except this.” And she put her arms 
round his neck and dropped her head on 
his breast. 
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In reply to a letter of hers, Cleland 
wrote to Stephanie the middle of June 
from Runner’s Rest in the Berkshires: - 


STEVE DEAR: 

The place is charming and everything is 
ready for you and Helen whenever you care to 
come. I had the caretaker’s wife and daugh- 
ters here for several days, scrubbing and clean- 
ing woodwork, windows, and floors. They’ve 
put a vacuum cleaner on everything else, and 
the house shines. 

As for the new servants, they seem the usual 
sort, unappreciative, sure to quarrel among 
themselves, fairly efficient, incapable of grati- 
tude, and likely to leave you in the lurch if the 
whim seizes them. They’ve all come to me 
with complaints of various sorts. The average 
servant detests clean, fresh quarters in the 
country, and bitterly misses the smelly and 
noisy animation of the metropolitan slums. 

But this unpretentious old place is very 
beautiful, Steve. You haven’t been here since 
you were a girl, and it will be a surprise to you 
to find how really lovely are this plain old house 
and simple grounds. 

Oswald has made several sketches of the 
grounds, and is making others for the pool and 
fountain. He is anything but melancholy; he 
strolls about quite happily with the eternal 
cigarette in his mouth and an enormous rose- 
scented white peony in his buttonhole; and in 
the evening he and I light a fire in the library— 
for the evenings are a trifle chilly still—and we 
read or chat or discuss men and affairs most 
companionably. The occult charm in this 
man, of which you are so conscious, I myself 
can perceive. There seems to be, deep within 
him, an inexplicable quality which appeals— 
something latent, indefinable, something that 
you suspect to be wistful, yet which is too sen- 
sitive, too self-distrustful to respond to the 
very sympathy it seems to draw. 

Steve, I have asked him to spend July with 
us. He seemed quite surprised and a littledis- 
concerted by the invitation—just as he seemed 
to be when I asked him to do the pool and 
fountain. 

He said he would like to come if he could 
arrange it—whatever that may mean. So it 
was left that way. Do you approve? 

It will be wonderful to see you here, moving 
in the garden, standing out yonder on the 
lawn—Steve herself, in her own actual and 

matchless person—Steve in the flesh, here 
under the green old trees. 
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Runner’s Rest has not changed. House and 
barns need paint; the garden requires your 
soft white hands to caress it into charming dig. 
cipline; the house needs you; the lawns agg 
empty without you; the noise of the river 
pling on the shoals sounds lonely. The 
place needs you, Steve, to make it logical. Aim 
so do I. Because all this has no meaning tm 
less the soul of it shows through. 

When I am perplexed, restless, impa 
unhappy, I try to remember that you have 
given me a bit of your heart, that you realigg 
you have mine entire—every atom of my love 
my devotion. There must be some way fora 
I don’t know what way, because you hag 
thought it necessary to leave me blind. Buby 
shall never give you up—unless you find that 
you care more for another man. - a 

And now to answer what you have said com 
cerning you and me. I suppose I ought noti™ 
touch what is, theoretically, another mang 
Yet you do not belong to him. And you have 
begun to fall a little in love with me, haven® 
you? And, in this incomprehensible pact, it Wag 
agreed that you retain your liberty until yam 
came to final decision within two years. ; 

I don’t understand it; I can’t feel 
under the scrange circumstances, I am unfai 
to you or to this strange and unexplainem 
enigma named Oswald Grismer. ‘2 

As for my attitude toward him, I hope Me 
free of the lesser jealousy and resentments 
will not allow myself to brood or cherish a 
worthy malice. I am trying to accept him 
with all his evident and unusual qualities, am 
man I’ve got to fight and a man I can’t Hep 
liking when I let myself judge him honestlyam 

As for the flimsy, eccentric, meaninglessi¥g 
legal tie which links you to him, I care nothime 
about it. It’s got to be broken ultimatelyaap 
one can break a shadow without svbstancejas 

How to do it without your aid, witht 
knowledge of the facts, without causing yal 
distress for some reason not explained, I dome 
know. But, sooner or later, I shall havea 
know. Because all this, if I brood on it, seem 
a nightmare—an unreal dream where I sti 
gle, fettered, blindfolded, against the € 
and unknown, striving to win my way t 
to you. Bi 

That is about all I have to say, Steve. 3 

Oswald has just come in with his drawing 
to find me writing to you. He seems 
cheerful. His design is delightful and quite 
keeping with the simplicity of the place=jam 
a big, circular pool made out of native stone 
and in the center a jet round which three stone 

trout are intertwined under a tumbling spray 

It is charming and will not clash at all wit 
the long, low house with its shutters and dom 

mers and loopholes, and the little stone for 
flanking it. x 

Telegraph me what day and what tral 

And tell Helen you and she may bring your 
maid of all work. a 
James CLELAND, in love with yous® 


There was no need of a fire in the libramyl 
that evening at Runner’s Rest. The night 
was mild; a mist.bordered the rushing rivem 
and stars glimmered high above it. : 

Every great tree loomed huge and dame 
and still, the foliage piled up fantastically 
against the sky-line. There was an OG@® 
of iris in the night, and silence. PS 

Cleland, deep in an armchair on 
porch, became aware of Grismer’s ta 
shape materializing from the fog abou 
him. 
“Tt’s a wonderful place, Cleland,” 
said, with a graceful, inclusive gestuig 
‘All this sweet, vague mystery—this del 
cate gray dark appeals to me—sati 
rests me. As though this were the abode 
the Blessed Shades, and I were of t 
And the world were ended.” He séat 
himself near the other and gazed tow 
the mist out of which the river’s m 
roar came to them in ceaseless, ghi 
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: 
O the Key of All 
o Success 
The secret of busi- Knowledge 
| 
iy overcome bashfulness, think on your 
feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
r Memory Test, also how to obtain my 
w 
FREE book. “How To Speak In Public. 
Principal - 
} 
Expe! ccountant 1s consu 
in all business affairs. He is a confi- ¥ | 
dential adviser in all matters of 
| 
in planning your 
future. } 
F : ~ 
| 
a 
| 
to begin. r Course 18 under super- | 
vision of Wm. Arthur Chase, Ex-Sec’y Ill. State 4 
Board of Accountancy, and other experts who will | 
give you whatever instruction or review on the sub- } 
ject of bookkeeping you may personally need—and a 
without any extra expense to you. Our FREE Book | : 
explains how we train you from the | 3 
Op ground up according to indi- 
vidual needs. Send now for full in- 
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The Chains go on in-a Jiffy when 
Daylo is there to help 


What if the night is dark and the 
street or road’s unlighted, it’s a simple 
matter to put on your tire chains with 
Daylo’s bright assistance. 

The motorist who drives without chains 
on wet—slippery—skiddy roads or pave- 
ments gambles with his life and the lives 
of others. And if he drives without 
Daylo he gambles with darkness, staking 
his luck against the ever-present possi- 
bility of blowouts, motor 
trouble, battery failure and 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
OF NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
Long Island City New York 
Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


a score of other mishaps after dark. 

Don’t be without Daylo. Unlike other 
trouble lights, Daylo is no ‘‘trouble’’ at 
all—no plug to attach, derives its current 

m its own battery and you can direct 
its light on any part of the car. Keep 
one in the tool box or side pocket of your 


car. 77 styles at prices from 75 cents up. 


(In Canada 85 cents and up.) 
Eveready dealers everywhere. 


See yours today. 


Here is 
Eveready Daylo 
—Style 2659. 


An intensely powerful searchlight 
of remarkably small current consumption. 
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What a difference! In the little old movie 
show of years gone by, you caught colds, 
eyestrain and stiffness, and paid money 
‘or them too. In the modern molion pic- 
ture theatré, you sit in the lap of luxury 
and ca'ch the spirit of eternal romance. 
And you pay mighty little more at thai! 


The Social Habit of the Nation 


—and its development 


ABITS have to grow. In the beginning motion pictures 
were merely “something new’—clever diversion, a fad. 


It was not anticipated that this “scientific toy,” as 


if they called the motion picture projecting machine, held the 
Y, basis of a new art—the beginning of a national habit that has 
x affected, for the better, the very roots of our national life. 


The motion picture today is the social habit of the nation. 


| Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, responsible for the artistic stand- 
ards and worth of the better motion pictures, bearing the Paramount 
and Artcraft trade-marks, has from the beginning of its existence, five 
years ago, built and looked ahead to the ideal of giving you a better 
kind of screen entertainment. 


: And you have no right to say you know what motion pictures are until 
3 you see these better pictures—the pictures that have been coming forth z 
these past few years under the Paramoun and Artcraft trade-marxs. : 


“FOREMOST STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED, IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES” 


= 


| Three Ways to Know 


how to be sure of sceing Paramount 
and Arteraft Motion Pictures 
By seeing these trade-marks or names in 
one the advertisements of your local theatres. 
By seeing these trade-marks or names on 
two the front of the theatre or in the lobby. 
By seeing these trade-marks or names 
three flashed on the screen inside the theatre. 


FAMOUS PLAYERS ~LASKY CORPORATION 


Pres. BULLE Div 
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' melody. “Charon waits at every river, 


they say,” he remarked, lighting a ciga- 
. rette. “I fancy he must employ a canoe 
down there.” 

“The Iroquois once did. The war-trail 
crossed there. When they burned Old 
Deerfield, they came this way.” 

“The name of your quaint and squatty 
old house is unusual,” said Grismer. 

“Runner’s Rest? Yes; in the Indian 
wars before the Revolution, the forest- 
runners could find food and shelter here. 
The stone forts defended it, and it was 
never burned.” 

“You inherited it?” 

“Yes; it belonged to a Captain Cleland 
in those remote days.” 

There was a long silence. Finally, Gris- 
mer said, in a pleasant, listless voice, 

“You are a happy man, Cleland.” 

“V—yes.” 

“Here, under the foliage of your fore- 
fathers,” mused Grismer aloud, “you 
should rest contented that the honor of an 
honorable line lies secure in your keeping.” 

Cleland laughed. 

“TI don’t know how honorable they 
were, but I’ve never heard of any actual 
criminals among them.” 

“That’s a great deal.” He dropped one 
lean, well-shaped hand on the arm of his 
chair. The cigarette burned between his 
pendent fingers, spicing the air with its 
aromatic scent. “It’s a great deal to have 
a clean family record,” he said again. “It 
is the greatest thing in the world—the 
most desirable. The other makes exist- 
ence superfluous.” 

“You mean dishonor?” 

“Ves. The stain spreads. You can’t 
stop it. It taints the generations that fol- 
low. They can’t escape.” 

“‘That’s nonsense!” said Cleland. “Be- 
cause a man had a crook for a forebear, he 
isn’t a crook himself.” 

“No; but the stain is in his heart and 
brain.” 

“That’s morbid!” 

“Maybe. But, Cleland, there are peo- 
ple whose most intense desire is to be 
respectable. It is a ruling passion, in- 
herent, unreasoning, vital to their happi- 
ness. Did you know that?” 

“T suppose I can imagine such a per 
son.” 

“Yes; I suppose such a person is not 
normal. In them, hurt pride is more seri- 
ous than a wound of the flesh. And pride, 
mortally wounded, means to them mental 
and, finally, physical death.” 

“Such persons are abnormal and pre 
destined to unhappiness,” said Cleland. 

“«*Predestined,’ repeated Grismer in his 
pleasant, even voice. ‘‘Yes; there’s some- 
thing wrong with them. But they are 
born so. Nobody knows what a mental 
hell they endure. Things that others 
would scarcely notice they shrink from. 
Their souls are raw, quivering things 
within them that agonize over a carel 
slight, that wither under disapproval, that 
become paralyzed under an affront. Theit 
fiercest, deepest, most vital desire is to be 
welcomed, approved, respected. Without 
kindness, they become deformed; and 
crippled pride does strange, perverse 
things to their brains and tongues. 

“There are such people, Cleland. Pre 
destined—to suffering and to annihila- 
tion—weaklings—all heart and unpre 
tected nerves—passing their brief lives im 


desperate and grotesque attempts to col- 
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ceal what they are—superfluous people, 
undesirable, foredoomed.” He dropped 
his cigarette upon the drenched grass, 
where it glimmered an instant and went 
out. “Cleland,” he said, in a singularly 
gentle voice, “I once told you that I 
wished you well. You did not under- 
sand. Let me put it a little plainer. Is 
there anything I can do for you? Is there 
anything I can refrain from doing which 
might add to your contentment?” 

“That’s an odd thing to ask,” returned 
the other. 

“No; it is merely friendship speaking— 
avery deep friendship, if you can under- 
stand it.” 

“You’re very kind, Grismer. I don’t 
know quite how to take it—or how to an- 
swer. There is nothing that you can do 
for me—nothing one man could ask of an- 

“Ask it, all the same.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Then I'll offer it. I give up—Stepha- 
nie—to you.” 

The silence lasted a long time. Finally, 
Cleland said, in an altered voice: 

“T can’t ask it—unless she does, too. I 
don’t know what to say to you, Grismer, 
except that no man ever spoke more 
nobly 

“That is enough! If you really think it, 
that means everything, Cleland. And 
this is my chance to tell you that when I— 
married her—I never dreamed that it 
could ever be a question of you. I don’t 
believe she did, either. But it has become 
so. And so I—step out.” 

“T—I tell you I can’t accept—that way 
—unless she asks it, too,’”’ stammered Cle- 
land. “After all, it’s got to be on a basis 
of her happiness. I am not sure that her 
happiness lies in my keeping. I do not 
know how much she cares for you. I can’t 
find out. 
in a maze.”’ 

“She cares for me,” said Grismer in his 
low, pleasant voice. ‘We have been inti- 
mate in mind—close and responsive, in- 
tellectually—sentimentally, too. On her 
part, a passionless loyalty to whatever in 
me she believed appealed to her intelli- 
gence and imagination—an emotional 
solicitude for what she discovered in me 
that aroused her sympathy—” He turned 
and looked at Cleland in the darkness. 
“Hers is a tender heart, Cleland. Impulse 
caries it to extremes. Injustice to another 
provokes quick action from her, and 
nothing so sways her as her intense sense of 
gratitude, unless it be her fear of wounding 
others. I shall have to tell you more, 
some day. If I do, it will be more than I 
would do for anybody else alive—the ulti- 
mate sacrifice of pride.” 

He rose and stood gazing out across the 
mist at a far star above it. 

“It couldn’t have been,” he said, half to 
himself. “I always knew it. Not that 
the thought of you ever crossed my mind. 
Iknew it would come somehow. It simply 
couldn’t 

He turned to Cleland with a° sudden 
laugh that sounded light and natural: 

This is to be no tragedy. It will disen- 
tangle itself easily and simply. I am very 
at is in love with you. Tell her 

, ave said to you. — - 
night, old chap!” 


| The next instalment of The Restless Sex 
will appear in March Cosmopolitan. 


I’m like a blind man involved © 


“Only Enough 
For One Motorist © 


Uniform Tires 


(99 Per Cent Excellent) 


Built by Uniform Men 


(96 Per Cent Efficient) 


ANY manufacturers build good tires. 


But each pro- 


ducer’s problem is to build all of his tires as good as 


his best one. 


To make them as uniform in mileage 


as they are in looks. Even tires built side by side, bearing the 
same brand, often vary thousands of miles. 


Were it not for this, certain great brands would equal the Miller. 


For Miller has succeeded in building tires the same. 


Not a few—not 


certain “lucky tires.” But 99 Millers in 100. Less than | per cent 


ever need adjustment. 


Tires are mostly hand-work. Sothey are 
bound to vary about as the workmen do. 

To build them uniform, “human vatri- 
ables” must go. That's why we created 
a masterful system to rid men and tires 
both — of variables. _ 

Three years ago we began to keep books 
on every tire built, and on the man who 
built it. We brought in experts on scien- 
tific management. And the master tire 
builders were used to train the rest. 

Many withstood this new order of efh- 
ciency, and are building Miller Tires today. 

Those who fell below the mark had to 
go elsewhere. Perfection demanded the 
survival of the fittest. 

So today, this body of Miller Men is 
knownas Tiredom'scrack regiment. Their 
efficiency averages 96 per cent. 


The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Makers cf Miller Red and Gray Inner Tubes - 
The Team- Mates of Uniform Tires 


And more than 99 per cent of their tires 
exceed the warranted mileage. 


Geared-to-the-Road 

Miller tires are Geared-to-the-Road. 

Look how the ratchet-like tread takes 
hold of the ground. This keeps the wheels 
from spinning when you 
start — it gives positive trac- 
tion while you are going. 

We only regret that Uni- 
form Tires can't be pro- 
duced in great quantities. 
Few men can be trained to 
this perfection. This year, 
we'll produce enough for 
only one motorist in fifty. 
Better speak to the author- 
ized Miller dealer at once 
for your supply. 
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aes knows that something must 
be done to nourish, strengthen, 
repair and build up what long hours 
of work and worry at the office 
have torn down. 


She knows, be it from experience, from 
her Physician or from its reputation, that 
Sanatogen, the vital food-tonic, supplies 
what nerves need most—concentrated 
nourishment, strength and tone—all of 
which lead to healthy vigor and greater 
mental and physical endurance. Further- 
more—she knows that, through the or- 
ganic phosphorusand pure albumen that 
Sanatogen contains, 1t works with Nature 
to repair frayed nerves. , 

So when Sanatogen actually brings to 
him a new joy in working and achieving, 


“But your nerves simply 
cant stand the strain!” 


he, too, feels that in Sanatogen he has 
found a true friend to lean on in times 
of physical stress. 


Over 21,000 Physicians, having proven 
its worth in actual practice, have written 
endorsements of Sanatogen, as have also 
thousands of active men and women, 
such as 
John Burroughs Mme. Sarah Grand 
Sir Gilbert Parker Mme. Olive Schreiner 
Col. Henry Watterson Lady Henry Somerset. 
You, too, will find Sanatogen the aid 
you need. A few weeks’ use will surely 
convince you. 

* * * 
Send for interesting booklet touching on San- 
atogen’s kindly help and giving many interesting 
aids in the quest for contentment and better 


health. This book is FREE. Address the Bauer 
Chemical Co., Inc., 30E Irving Place, New York. 


Sold by Drug Stores everywhere. Three sizes—$1.00, $1.90, $3.60. ‘No advance in pr.ces. 


SANATOGEN 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 PHYSICIANS 


¥ 


BANKING BY M/ 
TA% INTER 


ficient service, unques- 
tioned safety and 4° com- 
pound interest have brought to 
this bank thousands of deposi- 
tors residing in all parts of the 
world, Without 
on your part, we a 
to send you full information 


— Ask for Booklet “W.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO, | 


CLEVELAND,O, .... CAPITAL & SURPLUS $ 8.000,000.00 
ASSETS OVER SIXTY -FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Why Pay Full Prices? 
We’ll send you any di d in our i stock 
\ continually proved by customers’ letters, 
no’ 


Send for Jos. DeRoy & Sons Bulletin 
Send your name and address. We'll send free bi: in 
bulletin. Liberty 
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Camilla 
(Continued from page 79) 


“Now, darling Camilla,: first of all, 
we don’t really need to talk any more, dg 
we, about that foolishness—that wanting 
to go away?” 

“No,” said Camilla. 

Alice eyed her shrewdly. 

“Does that mean you’ve given it up?” 
In the silence, a sudden agitation came into 
the piquant face. “TI should never forgive 
myself if taking you into my confidence 
had done the very smallest injury to 
Michael. He’s been—I should never be 
able to tell you what a brick Michael’s 
been.” 

“Tf he has,’ Camilla began, with a 
beating heart, “isn’t that—the best of all 
reasons for—for not putting any more 
strain on him? Nor on his mother? [P’m 
not blaming you entirely, because—because 
you don’t know the harm you’re doing to 
them. I’m not sure there isn’t something 
—awful in your not knowing. It means— 


As the words found their difficult 
utterance, Alice, more and more intensely 
observant, noticed the faint shining on 
Camilla’s skin, little points of light as if 
silver dust had been finely sprinkled there 
—a dew of anguish as she spoke of “their 
sacrifices” and the hurt to Michael’s pride. 

“You think J—” interrupted Alice, 
staring out of eyes as innocent-looking as 
a child’s. “How have I hurt Michael’s 
pride?” 

“By hurting your own.” Deceit had 
begun the mischief, Camilla went on. 
“You take easily now to shifts. You don’t 
mind things you used to mind. Isn’t that 
so?” Alice sat‘agape. If a cooing dove had 
suddenly darted out an adder tongue and 
stung her, Alice could not have been taken 
more unawares. ‘The worst of it is,” the 
low voice went on, “you are all so welded 
together you weren’t able to hurt. your- 
self without hurting them. Oh, Alice, I’d 
do anything, anything in the world for 
you if you’d give up Lord Harborough!” 

Lady St. Amant leaned back, clutching 
the arms of the chair with her jeweled 
fingers, and the dawning indignation 
in her face changed on a sudden to some- 
thing like contempt. 

“T’m to understand that you don't’ 
approve of my meetings with Lionel Har- 
borough? My brother invites him. My 
mother receives him. But you—you—” 
She flung out her hands suddenly and let 
them drop in her lap. ‘‘What’s the use 
of talking to you?” Camilla tried to 
speak. “What do you know about such 
things?” Alice hurled the question at the 
other’s head with a nervous force that half 
startled Camilla out of her chair. “You,” 
she burst out afresh, “with your poor little 


puny preferences, your safe little surface 
emotions—what do you know about pas- 
sion?” Camilla’s very stillness seemed to 
infuriate Alice the more. “Oh, I’ve 
watched you, and I don’t mind telling you 
I’ve been sorry for Michael!” 

“You are sorry for Michael! Why are 
you sorry for Michael?” 

“Because”—Alice sprang up as she de- 
livered her soul—‘Michael’s a humaf 
being, and he’ll be tied to a fish!” But 
even that elicited no sign from the motion 
less figure opposite beyond a mere lower, 
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ing of the eyes. “Who could help see- 
ing?” demanded Alice. “Michael hungry 
for a littlke—a little of the real thing, and 
you! Poor old Michael! And now [ll 
just tell you another thing: I warned him. 
Oh, don’t think J didn’t know! That was 
why I never told you much about Lionel. 
I soon saw you’d have been frightened 
out of your wits at such daring. Anyway, 
you wouldn’t understand—not if you lived 
to be a thousand. I put a gay face on it. 
Lionel, too. It’sour way. But if you think 
it’s always been easy—” She broke off 
with a repetition of the word “easy” 
and a laugh that made Camilla shrink. 
“T can tell you there’ve been times when— 
if it wasn’t very comfortable for others, 
it’s been hellish for us.” She drew her 
handkerchief across her trembling lips. 
“Don’t you know,” she demanded sud- 
denly, “haven’t you guessed why my people 
here and his down in Kent have made the 
best of it? Because they knew if they 
didn’t we’d pay any price for what we 
meant to have. People like you—you 
draw back appalled at just a glimpse into 
the deeps. We were ready to throw our- 
selves in. We did throw ourselvesin. Our 
Jife has been a glorious miracle! Lionel 
and I”’—she lifted a face glowing—‘‘ we’ve 
gone through fire for each other. And 
when people are prepared to do that, fire 


_ itself can’t scorch them.” She turned away 


to the window, shaking with excitement. 

For all the time she stood there, not a 
sound from the chair where Camilla sat 
motionless. By and by, Alice blew her 
nose with decision and thoroughness. 

“See here, Camilla”—she came behind 
the chair—‘‘if you’ve got a heart the size 
of one of your peanuts, don’t go punish- 
ing poor old Michael for my sins.” 

Some one tried the door, rattled the 
knob. 

“ Alice,’ Mrs. Nancarrow called, “have 
you got Camilla in there?” 

When the door was opened, the old lady 
looked suspiciously from one to the other. 
But all she said was, 

“T think Michael——” 

“Ves, yes,” said Camilla hurriedly. 

They all went down together. 


XIV 
THE SAND-SPUR 


In the hall, the rest of the feminine 
portion of the family, driven indoors by 
the shower, were gathered round a table. 
Blanche and Marjory had got out some old 
albums and’ were making merry over family 
photographs. 

“Come and look at pictures of us all the 
summer we spent at the lakes!”” Marjory 
called out, as Camilla appeared. ‘“They’re 
the first snap-shots I ever did by myself.” 

Camilla thought the pictures good. 

“I’ve never seen the English lakes,” 
she said. 

“If you came round here and looked at 
this album,” said Blanche, “you'd see 
much more exciting things than lakes.” 

Marjory discouraged this exchange. 

“Only pictures of us when we were 
small.” 

“Oh, and when we were great, too!” 
her mother struck in, on the emergence 
of Michael and Lord Harborough from the 
smoking-room. ‘In our court gowns! 
Really, Nelly, what you look like! Do 
come and see Nelly looking regal!’ 


‘out for a turn?” 


Lord Harborough followed her lead; 
even: Michael looked over Blanche’s head 
and smiled. Alice told about a diverting 
little contretemps, beginning, ‘‘The first 
time I was presented,” while secretly she 
thanked God for Camilla Trenholme’s 
impassive face. The truth was, she was 
a good de&l frightened at what she’d been 
astonished into saying to Camilla. And 
so she rattled away as though she hadn’t 
a care. Her reminiscence called forth 
others. Even Blanche reveled in a de- 
scription of her fearful agitations in timing 
properly her court courtesy. 

“Did your legs shake like that,” she 
said to Camilla, ‘“‘when you were pres- 
ented?” 

“T haven’t been presented.” 

““Haven’t been presented?” 

No.” 

“But heaps of Americans are!” Her 
mother tried to stop her. But Blanche 
was feeling the customs of her country 
slighted in  Camilla’s omission. ‘Don’t 
you care about it?” 

“They don’t care about it,” said Camilla 
steadily; “they won’t have a divorced 
woman at court.” 

There was a moment of painful silence, 
the younger people making up, by their 
round-eyed staring, for explicit avoidance 
on the part of older eyes. Alice was as 
uncomfortable as anybody at Camilla’s 
lapse—coming, as it did, on top of the 
agitations up-stairs. Before the children, 
too! Really, these Americans—you never 
knew where you had them! 

But you always knew where you had 
Alice St. Amant. She would always be 
the first to recover self-possession. She 
dashed now into the yawning silence with 
an account of what happened the second— 
“or was it the third time?” she went to 
court. ‘“‘Must have been the third, be- 
cause it was in the worst days of hobble 
skirts”— and so on. 

Lord Harborough, too, had his service- 
able little story. How he’d forgotten his 
card the day he went to kiss hands, on 
some minor appointment. Under cover 
of the rather feeble laughter at the account 
of his frantic shifts to repair the oversight, 
Alice tried to attract Michael’s attention. 
When she failed to catch his eye, she made 
bold to intercept him in his detour round 
table and chairs to Camilla’s side. 

Michael so little understood what was 
good for him that he disregarded Alice’s 
signs. Yet if he didn’t walk warily now! 
Alice bit her lip with vexation at her 
failure to have a private word with him 
before he should have a chance to talk to 
Camilla. But when that brother of hers 
made up his mind, you might as well talk 
to a steam-roller while it was passing over 
your prostrate form. Deliberately he had 
waited. There was nothing he wanted 
less than ‘to give himself the air of flying 
to aid the distressed. For himself, he 
profoundly sympathized with Camilla in 
her soreness at the English view of divorce. 
He could understand now her longing for 
the special sanction of Nancarrow church 
—oh, he could understand many things! 
His heart went out to her in a rush of 
protecting sympathy. 

“What a pity it’s raining!” Michael, 
who was chary of demonstrations ‘‘ before 
faces,” slipped his hand through Camilla’s 
arm. ‘All the same, if you put ona Bur- 
berry, wouldn’t it do you good to come 
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We Must “Follow-Up” 


The story of the Gallipoli with- 
drawal is a tale of inadequate sup- 
port. Like Salamanders clinging to 
the red-hot bars of a fiery furnace, 
the boys of Australia and New Zea- 
land clung to the slopes of Anzac. 
Desperately, heroically they clung. 
No troops under any circumstances 
ever displayed greater soldierly 
qualities or upheld more sacredly 
the best traditions of England's 
Army. But they had to withdraw 
because the “follow-up” was not 


there. 


To some of us it has been given 
to march with the columns of troops 
that go to France. And to others it 
is given to wave Godspeed. But he 
who marches and he who stays is 
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equally a citizen of the world’s 
mightiest republic and equally re- 
sponsible for its success in this 
greatest of undertakings. 


Then let us at home turn from our 


flag waving and consider how neces- 
sary we are, how useful we must be. 
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Those who go to fight cannot hope 
to win by naked bravery and we can- 
not hope to win unless every indi-| 
vidual at home does all he can. We 
must have no Gallipoli. 


The Bell System is only one of 
the myriad great and small industries 
which are co-operating that nothing 
be left undone to keep a constant, 
efficient stream of men, guns, am- 
munition, food, clothing and com- 
forts flowing to the front. 
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| lift her eyes. 
rather frightening person. But the strang- 
est part of it to her was the consciousness 


“‘Tea’ll be here in five minutes,” said 
Alice. It wasn’t true, but it served. 

Michael walked Camilla to the farther 
window. 

“What is it, my darling?” 

She was silent for a moment, and then; 

“Those lake pictures— I’ve been 


| thinking I’d like to go to the lakes for a 


few days.” 

He evidently debated something to a 
swift conclusion. 
“All right. 

or-——”’ 

“No, no! I mean alone.” 

“How could we go alone unless—” 
He revolved the possibilities of the special 
license. 

“What I meant—I would like to go 
by myself.” 

“By yourself?” 

“Or just with Nelly and the babies. 
I think if I asked her, Nelly would come. 
Or she’ll lend me little Michael.” 

“She won’t lend little Michael, and I 
won’t lend you, darling——”’ 

She left him at the window and went 
back to Marjory. He stood there, looking 
out at the rain, hands in his pockets. 

Camilla had at least the grace to regret 
her action in leaving him in that marked 
way, for when the others were going in to 
tea, she lingered and went back to the 
window. She found herself repeating his 
action of a little while before—her arm 
slipped through his. 

“You might help me, Michael.” 

“Help you, dear?” 

“To get away quietly for a few days.” 

She had only to look up at his face to 
realize how little she could hope for his 
help to such an end. 

“You'll feel happier when we’ve had a 


| good talk. Directly after tea,” he said, 


drawing her toward the next room. 


Instead of dribbling out, they all came 
back into the hall together after tea. 
Alice tried hard to turn to her own uses 
the increased readiness she had observed 
in Camilla to avoid a (éte-d-téte with 
Michael. But he, in one of those traction- 
engine moods of his, was carrying Camilla 
toward the library. He began the instant 
he had shut the door. 

“T’ve been incredibly stupid.” He drew 
her toward the sofa. “‘My only excuse is 


_ it never occurred to me that you would be 


keeping things like that from me.” 

“What things?” 

“Why, the things that have been mak- 
ing you unhappy! Like—” He turned from 
arranging the cushions to find Camilla, 
her eyes lowered, .pulling, with shaking 
fingers, at the fringes of her scarf. 

“Vés,” she agreed; ‘‘we must have a 
talk. And I don’t think I can just now. 
Won’t you, please, not mind if we wait 
till to-morrow?”’ 

“T am afraid I should mind very much,” 
he said, with-a sternness that made her 
This new Michael was a 


that the unexpected sternness on his part 
steadied her. “Come and sit here.” 
She obeyed him, heard him say how 


impossible it was to “have this going on 


any longer.” She must trust him. When 
she was hurt or unhappy, who on earth 


| should she go to, if not to him? 


Who, indeed? 
From beneath her heavy lids, she glanced 


Shall we take Blanche 
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at the lean, tanned face, the uncompromis- 
ing eyes, at the firm-knit breadth of him. 
The sheer strength of the man showed 
itself to her as though for the first time. 
While he talked on, she was intensely con- 
scious, under all his seriousness and the 
stress of the moment, of that air about him 
of invincible ease. He could be grave, oh, 
very, very, grave. He could be sad. But 
you could not imagine Michael worried or 
worrying. Whatever came, where Michael 
was, life would take on some nobleness. 
And suddenly, with a rush of tears, she 
realized that that was what she hungered 
for most, had all along been looking for. 
Suddenly she dropped her head against his 
arm, weeping, with bent face out of sight. 

Michael never stirred. He didn’t know 
she kissed the cloth of his sleeve. His 
comforting voice went on telling what life 
was like when two people trusted each 
other. She, only half listening, knowing 
it all by the light of the man’s character, 
saying to herself that alone with him like 
this, close to him like this, the magical 
safety he knew the secret of made all 
fears phantasmal, like something you 
dreamed and, however much you tried, 
could never distinctly recall. Nothing 
was clear or valid except the safe, safe 
place where Michael stood vigilant and 
strong. Her hand was lying half wrapped 
in the fringes of the scarf. He laid his 
over it. 

“What isit that—’’ She half raised her 
face intending to say, ‘“‘What are you 
pricking me with?” She moved her hand 
alittle and glanced down. That was what 
had pricked her—a tiny, dun-colored burr 
tangled in the long silk fringe. Michael 
was so intensely still, she turned and 
looked at him. We 

“Why did you do it?” he said, his clear 
eyes full upon her. ‘‘Why do you shrink 
away when I——” 

“T didn’t shrink. I—just moved nearer 
the fire.” 

He put obvious pressure on himself to 
say quietly he believed the truth was she’d 
got herself so into the habit of warding 
people off— ‘You forget it’s me.” 

She sat bent forward, her chin on one 
hand, a fold of the scarf round the other, 
the hand that had been caressed “and 
stung,” she said to herself. She had the 
air of looking down into the bed of coals. 
She was staring at the little seed-carrier 
in the fringe. Not so big as a peppercorn, 
the body behind the spines. But it ob- 
scured Michael; it wiped out Nancarrow, 
annihilated all the rest of the round world 
except a sandy tract—far off, sun-steeped, 
clothed in pine trees and little low-growing 
weeds. You never saw the envious weeds 
as you walked along, till, with scratch and 
sting, they called your senses back from 
the copper-brown boles, so loved by 
the sunset, called you back from the green 
feather-plumes patterning the sky, from 
the aromatic fragrance of the long-needled 
Southern pine. “Oh, ho! You have eyes 
only for the proud trees? You'd trample 
us down! Take that, then—and ten 
thousand more!” 

Florida! All that old existence pricked 
to life by this tiny seed-carrier. More 
than anything Camilla knew in nature, 
it would cling and cling and refuse to 
leave you. Would you pull it off your 
stocking or the under-side of your skirt? 
Try. See how it will fasten its curved 
Spurs in your skin! You would get it 


away from one finger? It sticks to two, 
and your labor drives one point or another 
farther in. If you force it to leave go, you 
may get rid of it piecemeal— and be sure 
some hooked point is lodged in your flesh 
to gall and fester. 

Camilla left it in the fringe. 

Florida! 

The steadying sternness had gone out 
of Michael’s voice. The something else 
came into it. And it was very low. 

But—Florida! . 

“Do you realize,” he said suddenly, 
with his mouth at her ear, “that you’ve 
never but once kissed me of your own 
accord?” 

“Oh, well,’ she said lamely; “it’s 
usually the man—isn’t 

“Very well, then.” The blood was in 
his face as he seized her hungrily. 

A cry that might, even through Nan- 
carrow walls, have reached the hall: 

“No! Nol” 

It was too much. 

“Hush!” he commanded her. 


It was not because his hands were | 


holding her shoulders in a vice; it was at 
the sight of his face that a kind of terror 
came upon her. 

“Oh, not like that! 
that! Forgive me, Michael. Don’t you 
see?” She held up the fringe. ‘Some- 
thing very sharp and sudden pricked me.” 

He shook his head and let her go. He 
sat down in the corner of the sofa with 
unseeing eyes. 

“Look! It’s a sand-spur.” She held 
the fringe up before him. 

Again he shook his head. 


Don’t look like 


“That wasn’t the reason. We don’t 
have sand-spurs here.” 

“T know. It must have been there 
ever since—a long while. I didn’t re- 


member’’—she went on, as though this 
were her sin—‘‘really and truly I didn’t 
remember I’d ever worn this in Florida. 
But you see I must have.” j 

“We can’t go on like this. It isn’t the 
first time you—you’ve made me feel— 
that something in you shrinks when I 
touch you. I’ve got to be told, Camilla. 
Why are you like that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” She flung out her 
hands suddenly, like a person who utters 
a last cry for help before going down. “I 
don’t know!” The flood of weeping over- 
whelmed her. 

Wounded and wretched as he was, her 
misery called to him. 

“You are excited,” he said gently. 
“T’ve seen it these two days. And that 
idiot Blanche, this afternoon—other people 
too—” His eyes begged her to unburden, 
her heart. “‘They’ve been saying things?” 
She seemed not to be able to stop her 
tears. Her drowned eyes turned anxiously 
to the door. His eyes, too. ‘Come; 
come up-stairs. We'll go up through the 
tower, and you won’t meet a soul.” 

He took her to her room. 

His unhappy face on the other side of the 
threshold as she shut the door! 

She did not go down again that night. 


XV 
TILL WE MEET AGAIN 
SHE came down to breakfast the next 
day looking as if the emotions of yesterday 


had been clean wiped out in sleep, and 
this was a new day. 
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Get More Eggs by feedi cut raw bones. 
Mann's Bone Cutter sent on 10 days’ free trial. No 
money in advance. Catalog free. 

VW. Mann & Co., Box 322, Milford, Mass. 

Poultry Paper, 44-124 page periodical, up to 
date, tells all = want to know about care Cod 
management 0! ultry, for pleasure or profit; 50 


cents per year, four months on trial for 10 cents. 
Poultry Advocate, Dept. 153, Syracuse, N. Y. 


INSECTS 


Cash paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 to 
$7 each. Easy work. Even two boys earned good 
money with mother's help and my pictures, descrip- 
tions, price list, and simple instructions on pain- 
lessly killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at once for — 
pectus. Sinclair. Box 244 D-18, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Fenton’s Hvbridized Dahlia Seed—The 
World's Best. The only dahlia farm in the world 
that makes a specialty of Hybridized Dahlia Seed. 
35 seeds, 50c; 85 seeds, $1; by return mail. Fenton's 
Dahlia Farm, 771-Buena Vista Ave., 8S. F , Cal. 


Grow Ginseng roots. Sells for $9.00 per Ib. 
Package seeds $1.00. Grows in woods or garden. 
Golden ‘Seal seeds.and plants. Mich. Ginseng Co., - 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 
ialogues, ‘ Speakers, trel Material, Jokes, 
ecitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, 

Make Up Goods, Large Catalog Free. 

T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 24, Chicago. 
Magic—Easily mastered. A pleasing way to en- 
tertain. Catalog of tricks, books, puzzles and jokes 
sent for stamp. Magic Emporium, 644 8S. East 

Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


PHONOGRAPHS 


Build Your Own Phonograph. Big saving. We 
furnish mechanical parts. Complete instructions, 
blue print, parts, price-list, etc., 25c. Circular free. 
Assoc’td Phonograph Co., Dept. C, Cincinnati, O. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Paragon Shorthand—learned in 7_ days. 

. Speed practically unlimited. 

. sed in Government service. Write - 

today for pros and fee. Paragon Institute, 413 
l., New Orleans, La. 

Home study leading to degrees from old resi- 

dential 

. W., 6935 Stewart Ave., 

Chicago. 


BOOKS — PERIODICALS 


Learn another man’s language ~ the easy 
ractical Hossfeld Method for Spanish, French. 
erman, Italian, Russian, Portuguese, Japanese, 

each $1.10 net. Free circulars. 

Peter Reilly, Publisher, Dept. Co., Philadelphia. 


LOOSE LEAF BOOKS 


A Genuine Leather Cover, Loose Leaf Memo 
book, 50 Sheets paper. Your name Stam in 


Co., Box 6, Sta. L., N. Y. City. 


LITERARY 


Speeches, debates, essays, special papers. 
Original, accurate compositions, gue pre- 
x 


ions. £ w uch- 
129th St., New York. 


pared for all pocesten: 
SHORT STORY WRITERS 


wald, Dept. Y, 113 

*“*How I Write My Stories,’’ by T. Bell. An 
Autographed, limited edition book et of practical 
advice to story writers. Price 50 cents. Money back 
if not entirely satisfied. T. Bell 200 5th Ave.. N. Y. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Women, Here’s Your Opportunity to become 
our exclusive local representative, and make big 
cash profits, selling stylish, ‘‘ National’’ dress-goods, 
wash-fabrics, silks, waistings, etc. Splendid sample 
outfit brings quick, profitable orders. Oo ex- 

jence needed. Spare-time work means a steady 
come for you. rite for generous selling rf 
National Dress Goods Co., No. 53 Beach St., N. Y. 


TOILET ARTICLES 


Fo-Tu Shaving Ills, a triumph in shaving lo- 
tions. The end of a ect shave. Antiseptic. 


Mailed 35 cents os bottle. Fo-Tu 


PERSONAL 


Wanted Old False Teeth. Does not matter 
if broken. We pay up to $15 per set. Cash sent 
by return mail. Goods held 10 days subject to 
sender’s approval of our offer. azer’s Tooth 
Specialty, 2007 S. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEARN TO PLAY THE 


UKULELE 


The latest songs and Hawaiian melo- / 
dies, taught by mail in 20 easy andin- § 
teresting lessons. A great source of 
pleasure at home or in camp. A hand- 
some Hawaiian Ukulele given FREE 
to those who enroll now. Your money 
back if you are not delighted. Write 
now for illustrated booklet. 

HAWAIIAN INST. OF MUSIC 

141A West 34th St., N. Y. 
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Accountants Wanted 
Salary $3,000 to $10,000 a Year 


don't 
pe vga the rest of your life! Our graduates are act 

as high as $3,500 to $7,500 a year as Auditors and 
Certified Public Accouitants. So can you with our 


Bookkeepers—Cashi ers ffi ce-workers, 


We will train you at home in your spare time to be 
E t Accountant, and ccach you for the C. P. 
amination in your State. 


Your Success Guaranteed 


If you complete our course and fail to pass the C. P. A. 
examination, we will continue instruction, without e, 
until you do pass or will refund the entire price ot 
course if you are not thoroughly satisfied. 

Write today for big FREE book; complete set C. P. A. 
test questions; Money-Back Guarantee Bon _ en- 
dorsements from students of “the school never 
graduated a failure.” 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
101 Boyd Building ‘ortland, Maine 


“Tl tell you my 
Beauty Secrets” 


**Without cost I will send 
to any woman who 
writes me 


my beauty secrets. I ama 

living example of the art of 
retaining one’s youthful ap- 
pearance. My experience dur- 
ing forty years’ stage career 
has taught me valuable les- 
sons in utifying which I 
will gladly reveal, if you will 
write me. 


LILLIAN RUSSELL, 2159 A Broadway, N. Y. City 
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With a Pied- 


saves, for rations. First cost only 


from 
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Sor our great Home. 
Piedmont F Red Codar Chest Co., Dept. 74, Statesville, N.C. 


IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic Sy stem—written with 
No“ positions” —no“‘ruled lines” —no “‘shad 
signs’’—no “‘cold notes .” Speedy, 

be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
tull descriptive matter, free, a ddress 


Chicage Correspondence Schools, 939 Unity Bailding, Chicago, Wl. 
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ing”’—no “word- 
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GENERAL MANAGER WANTED 


A new law in most States makes a new accesso 
essential to every automobile owner. We are looking 
for able men to be general managers of local terri- 
the opportunity of this kind in the 
mobile but ie You can make $100 a week =a 
tle 


—with but li 
Do not unless,you are in earnest and are able to 


direct men” wire to E. C. BUL: 
PRESID! 
SUPER | LIGHTING COMPANY, 1834 Brena N.Y. 
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80 to 100 Words a Minute GUARANTEED 
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CORTINA ACADEMY OF | F LANGUAGES 


“A matter of complexion,” Alice de- 
cided, and therefore no guide. 

But Michael, with the undefeated 
optimism of love, took heart. 

“ Alice and Harborough are coming to 
ride this morning. Will you?” 

Yes; she’d like to. 

A fine canter over the fells, miles of 
springy turf, great sweeps of heather and 
a honeyed sweetness in the air tempered 
by the tonic of crushed bracken. 

They were late for luncheon, and no one 
changed till afterward. Quite as obviously 
Michael was the cause of Alice’s going her 
ways when the meal was over as that he 
kept Camilla down there in the hall. 

““She’s not going to be talked to,” he 
had said, in warning, to his sister. ‘Too 
much of that.” 

His own manner to Camilla, now and 
all the morning long, had told her the same 
thing. She was to have time to recover 


_ from her hurts. 


| have mocked at as between lovers. 


He said she must have another cup of 
coffee. He knew her weakness for black 
coffee. Then she had to give him a second 
cup, and they talked about their ride and 
about trees—the kind of talk others would 
It 


-seemed to please them both. Finally, 
_when she rose to go up-stairs, his remon- 
| strant eyes glanced about for some further 


| 


device to delay her. What was the use 
of her going off by herself? And, any- 
way, had she seen the package under the 
table over there, addressed to Mrs. Leroy 
Trenholme? No? Well, she didn’t de- 
serve presents. It’s from those Regent 
Street goldsmiths that do such good work. 

“Shall we see?” 

“Don’t undo it,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

She seemed to have no answer ready. 

“You know what’s in it?” She shook 
her head. “But you know who sent it?” 

“Not an idea. What does it matter?” 
she Said, with a touch of weariness, and 
then looked down at her riding-skirt. 
“T must take off these heavy things.” 

“ And then you'll come down again?” 

No; she thought perhaps she wouldn’t 
come down till— She hesitated. 

“Not till tea?” 

She had meant to say till dinner, and 
now he divined that. She read as much 
at his face. Yet he let her go. 

It was her own fault—what happened 
when she turned back and took his hand. 

“T’ve been feeling all the morning how 
good you are to me, dear.” 

He kissed her fingers, and then suddenly: 

“Wait a moment! Since—since I don’t 
know when I’m going to see you again— 
He felt in his breast and brought out a 
pocketbook. He took a letter from it. 
As he laid the envelop on the table, she 
saw it was addressed to His Grace the 
Archbishop. It was Michael’s application 
through the Faculty Office, Doctor’s Com- 
mons, for a special license. 

He had found an extraordinary comfort 
in writing it, when he so needed comfort 
the night before—a comfort so huge that 
it had filled the sky with light. For when 
he looked up this matter of the special 
license, all difficulties melted before the 
powers vested in His Grace of Canterbury. 

“Tt simplifies everything,” he whispered 
eagerly. 

“Don’t send it to-day.” She hadn’t 
waited for him .to-point out that the letter 
was not yet dated. “You mustn't! ‘Ina 
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fortnight’ is too soon.”’ She poured it out 
under his darkening gaze. 

“You don’t want to be married when 
we said?” 

“T can’t.” As he turned away from 
her, “‘Can’t so—so quickly,” she added, in 
stumbling haste. 

“There is something I don’t know,” he 
said, very low. “Though why you can’t 


tell me——” 
“T’ve been telling you,” she said stub- 
bornly. “That you’ve hurried me. You'll 


admit I’ve been hurried. You wouldn’t 
even let me go to the lakes for two days, 
Why wouldn’t you, Michael?” 

“T was afraid,” he said slowly. 

“Don’t look like that. It hurts.” 

“Yes; it. hurts.” 

They both had tears in their eyes. 

“T told you yesterday I must go and 
have a little time to myself first.” 

First?” 

“Before I—yes.” Oh, his face! “A 
little time,” she said, with more of passion 
in her low voice than he had ever heard, 
“T must have a little time to myself. And 
I must have it—my little time—in my own 
home.” 

His look of mystification and grief 
gave way to anger. 

“‘ Alice!’’ came out from set teeth. 

Camilla had gone toward the stairs. 

“Oh, well”—he followed her—‘‘ Queen 
Anne’s Gate isn’t the moon.” 

“Neither is Florida.” 

“Florida! It’s farther still!” He 
stopped, appalled, an instant, and then 
overtook her on the bottom step. “‘ Flor- 
ida! Not all the wounding tongues in 
Christendom could drive you away from 
me like this. What is it that makes 
you— Florida!” 

“Well, well—Queen Anne’s Gate, then.” 


At Michael’s summons, Alice went 
jauntily enough to her brother’s sitting- 
room. She came out red-eyed and shaken. 

never!” she told Harborough. “TI 
knew Michael could be pretty awful, but I 
never—I feel as if I’d been skinned alive.” 

She flung herself in and out of chairs, 
and alternately raged and wept. Har- 
borough heard only fragments. 

Oh, she hadn’t taken it lying down! 
She’d defended herself. 

“But Michael— If it wasn’t my 
doing, what, then, in the name of God, 
was it? I told him about those dreadful 
Americans at the Fairbairns; and about 
Mary Macrae being Leroy Trenholme’s 
cousin, and about his plan of bringing his 
disgusting American horses over here. 
It would have accounted to any reasonable 
man for Camilla’s being all bouleversée, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Perfectly,” the reasonable man assured 
her. 

“Well, Michael will have it that it 
doesn’t account. Oh, you should have 
heard him! ‘All this fury,’ as I said, ‘just 
because she wants to go to Queen Anne’s 
Gate for a while.’ Then, Michael looking 
like—well, no mortal who hadn’t seen him 
can imagine what he looked like, as he said 
it didn’t account for her wanting to put 
off the marriage indefinitely.” 

“What!” said Harborough. “ Does she?” 

“So it seems. And, if you please, 
Michael wanted me to explain that!” 
With a sudden change of voice, “You don’t 
suppose there’s anything wrong with the 
divorce, do you, Lionel?” 
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Lionel wondered. | 
“No,” Alice decided again, as she had 
before in Michael’s room; ‘‘that couldn’t 
be it. It’s what I told him. a | 
was just nervy and all upset at the 
thought of Leroy coming over here.” | 

“Tf the divorce is all right, why should | 
she be upset?”’ Lionel wanted to know. | 

“Oh, afraid of running across him, | 
perhaps, or afraid of—I don’t know. But | 
I did say—good Lord, how angry Michael | 
was! But he had been skinning me alive. | 
I said he just had to realize if there’s | 
anything on earth more timid than a | 
rabbit, it’s the American woman. Unless, | 
of course, she’s not respectable. The 
peculiar discovery of the Englishwoman is | 
how to keep her personal liberty and insist 
on being respected.” | 

“Vou said that?” Under the untidy | 
mustache, Lionel Harborough’s fascinating | 
smile gleamed an instant. ‘‘ You amazing | 


creature!” 


Alice was still knitting her brows and | 
fuming. 

“To blame me for everything! I’m mor- | 
ally certain it’s all that Leroy. I haven’t 
a doubt he’s a brute.” 

Lionel thought it more than likely. 

“He’s terrorized Camilla—that’s it.” 

If Alice had been at all to blame for 
the turn affairs had taken, no one could 
deny she did her best to atone. She was 
clear-witted enough to know there was 
no hope, at the moment, of reaching 
Michael directly. One way, and only 
one, there was to recover the ground she 
had lost with her brother. And so, with a 
delicate ingenuity few would have credited 
to Alice, she devoted herself to Camilla. 
Her report of the extremely mauvais quart 
@heure Michael had given her differed 
widely in the second instance from the 
faithfuller, if more ragged, outpouring to 
Lord Harborough. So much of the truth 
Camilla was told as that Michael had 
been appallingly angry, and that he blamed 
Alice ‘‘for slanging America and being a 
beast generally.” 

This confession turned out of much 
service to Alice. 

“Oh, he mustn’t! Vl tell him——’” 

“For the love of heaven don’t do any- 
thing of the kind! You don’t know 
Michael yet. There are times when he’s 
best left alone.”” There was a way to heal 
the breach. If Camilla would let Alice 
come with her 

“Come with me?” 

“Only for a day or two. Just to show 
that—well, that he’s wrong. That I 
haven’t—that you don’t hate me—” She 
Tepresented herself as having said to 
Michael, “quite at the beginning, before 
he went raging mad,” that the thing to do 
was to let Camilla go up to town to attend 
to her trousseau and all the preliminaries. 
What more natural? Especially natural, 
according to Alice, .if Michael’s sister 
went, too. “I said to him: ‘After all, 
what’s Camilla asking for? Only a little 
ume. Give her a little time.’” 


Camilla was forced to acknowledge that 
Alice showed herself of unexpected help. 
She arranged everything, made everything | 
easy. The immediate result was that she 
turned the tables on Michael with a 
staggering completeness by going off hand 
in glove with Camilla to London the next 
morning. 

If Michael had a definite plan when he 
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said good-by on the platform, he did not 
tell anyone. But he took the next train 
to town. 


Alice behaved astonishingly well. The 
form her devotion to Camilla took was 
an affectionate discretion beyond praise. 
Left her alone a good deal, and never 
seemed to want to go out on affairs of 
her own. And, strangest of all, never a 
breath about having Lionel at Queen 
Anne’s Gate. 

She spent some time morning and eve- 
ning at the telephone up in her bedroom, 
and it wasn’t always Harborough at the 
other end. Michael, in his club, had full 
reports. On the whole—encouraging. 

“You'll be horribly bored,” Camilla 
said anxiously. “All I seem to want to do 
is to go and look at pictures.” 

Alice laughed at her for supposing she 
was the only person who cared about 
pictures. They went together. They 
walked and drove and strolled about some 
of the old City churches. 

For the rest, Alice smoked, devoured 
French novels, and bided her time. 

“One nice thing here is you have such 
lots of magazines and papers. It’s like 
a news shop.” Usually after looking at 
the Morning Post, Alice fell upon the 
Figaro. The second afternoon, just 
before tea, she tore the wrapper off the 
Paris edition of an American paper which 
had come in with the letters. “‘I used to 
wonder, when I was here before, why you 
took in this apology for a paper. Why 
do you?” 

“Oh—habit, I suppose.” 

“There’s never anything in—” Alice 
stopped short. There was something in 
it. 

That was why! 

An article under huge head-lines: 


LEROY TRENHOLME DENIES 


And what the gentleman denied was the 
smallest intention of setting up a racing 
stud in England. 

Racing had been ruined in America, 
he was quoted as saying, and it appeared 
to be in a bad way in England. Since his 
own particular jockey—a man whose 
integrity he was as sure of as his own— 
had been warned off an English course, 
Mr. Trenholme had reconsidered his plans. 

“He isn’t coming, thank the Lord!” 
Alice handed the paper across the tea- 
table. ‘Makes a difference, doesn’t it?” 
Camilla looked vague. 

“Tt makes a difference to him, no doubt. 
And to his friends, of course.” 

“No difference to you?” 

“Why should it?” 


Michael had made no secret of his 
being in town. He wrote to Camilla twice 
a day. 


You'll say when I am to come. 


It was like Michael. 
She wrote to him that night: 


Please don’t be angry, and, above all, please 
try not to be unhappy about it—but I don’t 
get over the feeling that came to me, that I 
must go away for a little. You know the old 
superstition about people’s native air being 
the best, the only thing for them when they’re 
out of sorts—“out of kelter,” as we say in 
the South: I want to try the old remedy. 
Will you, if you can sympathize at all with my 


feeling (with this hunger that’s on me for the 
old places), will you come and see me to-night? 
About nine. 
Your loving, 
CAMILLA. 


He came. 

“T am not letting myself be unhappy 
about it,” he said. “Since it couldn’t be 
at Nancarrow, I can see how everything 
will be simplified for you if you are married 
from your old home.” 

He discussed the various steamship- 
lines and the most desirable boats. 

Even her tentative, ‘The Mauretania 
goes Saturday,” was met, after the first 
little shock, with no opposition. Not even 
with any marked reluctance. If it was 
to be, he seemed to think, the sooner the 
better. 

He would see about the passage for her. 
He was full of help and of what, to her- 
self, she called a blessed kindness. 

The moment came when she found her- 
self saying, 

“Oh, Michael, you are better to me 
than I deserve!” 

The next day he brought the ticket: 
“Mrs. Leroy Trenholme and maid.” 

“And the other—what’s that?” 

“That’s mine.” 

He had taken passage for himself. 

“By my boat!” 

“Your boat!” The graspingness of some 
people! “Do you want the whole of the 
Mauretania to yourself?” 

No; he wasn’t to cross with her. Part 
of the plan, part of the—the object was to 
go alone. 

However many openings she gave him 
for either a breaking-out or a breaking-off, 
some invincible steadiness in him refused 
them all. 

“T’m not to come till the next boat?” 
he asked, so quietly an eavesdropper would 
have thought all boats alike to Michael 
Nancarrow. But Camilla had the mis- 
fortune to look into his eyes. 

“Oh, Michael, Michael, what have I 
done to you?” 

“Nothing but what you'll put right.” 

The steadiness in his tone threw her 
back on her defenses. 

“You won’t come till I cable?” 

“And when will you cable?” 

She stood in that old dumb helplessness 
of hers. Again, as in the library at Nan- 
carrow, he grasped her shoulders as if he 
meant to shake her. ‘“‘Do—do I deserve 
it?”’ went through her head. 

“Camilla, it must be soon. 
hear—soon!” 

“Yes, yes; soon.” 

“Something I don’t understand has 
happened—something you aren’t ready yet 
to tell me. But whatever it is—it’s all 
just nothing beside the Great Thing.” 

“You mean——” 

“T mean the thing that’s happened 
to you and me.” 

It was then she saw the only shade of 
faltering in him—just before he went 
away. For he knew now, ho ever safe 
what he called “the Great Thing” might 
be—he knew now beyond self-delusion 
that she would cross the seas and that he— 
for a while, anyway—he would stay behind. 

But he recovered himself almost before 
she realized what the moment brought. 

“Just so that you understand,” he said, 
a curious intensity in his face, ‘“‘there are 
few things I can’t bear—for a while.” 

“Oh, I understand,” she said. 


Do you 
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“You are sure? The thing that has 
happened to you and me—confess”—he 
held her so hard that he hurt her—“e¢op. 
fess it hasn’t happened to you before, 
Not to feel toward any man as you do to 
me. 

“No,” she said, with a clear look; “that 
hasn’t happened to me before.” 

“Tt hasn’t happened in the world!” he 
said, with passion. “I am glad you know,” 
And with that he let her go. 


When Alice came in, some minutes 
after her brother had gone, Camilla was 
still standing in the middle of the drawing. 
room, just where he had left her. 

“So you’ve been seeing Michael?” 

Camilla nodded. 

“Well?”. 

She lifted her bent head. 

“Michael is the most wonderful being 
I’ve ever known.” 

Alice smiled. 

“Been behaving nicely, has he?” she 
said, in her mocking way. “I suppose 
you know why. He doesn’t believe you'll 
do it.” She lit her eternal cigarette. As 
she blew out the first cloud: “J don’t 
believe you'll do it. You'll have a change 
of heart—some sudden illumination. You 
couldn’t just go ofi——” 

“Michael isn’t depending on anything 
like that,” she defended him as from some 
charge of insincerity. ‘‘ Michael is the 
most—yes, he’s Michael.” 


That was Thursday. The next night 
found them in Liverpool—herself and 
Michael and Alice. 

Oh, the power of these people to “see 
it out!” However they themselves were 
feeling—to show a decent face, smile, 
talk—to note that the by-election in 
Pembrokeshire was going against the 
Unionists, and that Melitza was shaping 
well for the Cup. And under this equable 
demeanor to put something very like 
genius into their endeavor. to secure 
another’s creature comfort and ease of 
soul. No reproaches. Not so much as by 
a look. Michael’s masterpiece, to Cam- 
illa’s thinking, was the arrangement which 
prevented her going on board till almost 
the last moment. He and she both spared 
the misery and tension of a protracted 
good-by—and still time enough for the 
bestowal and the last words. 

The instant they went on board, Alice 
invented the immensely important errand 
of seeing the deck-steward about the best 

lace for Camilla’s chair. Michael's 
Sort was to find the cabin and to laugh at 
Camilla for calling it “a stateroom,” 
though a room of some state it was, on the 
best part of the promenade-deck. Pas 
sengers outside were already walking 
up and down with friends who were seeing 


them off. After the manner of your deck _ 


promenader, they did not scruple to 
stare in. For once, Camilla forgave them. 
She could not rid herself of the fear that, 
at the last moment, if left to themselves, 
Michael’s calmness might suffer shipwreck, 
Camilla’s own being none too seaworthy. 
She stood in the doorway, saying, 

“Somebody else has put their things 
here.” 

No; those packages were hers. 

“From you?” 

“Mostly Alice’s idea——” 

“Why”—she pulled off her gloves; to 
open packages would fill the time, she 
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thought, not realizing how careful the 
calculation had been—‘why, it’s like 
sailing from the other side! I mean—” 
She tried to catch up her ungracious slip, 
but the great gong’s sounding saved her 
from the need. 

That echoing din was the signal for 
good-by. 

She stood with dropped gloves on the 
floor, her hands tight-clasped, and all 
thought of the faces outside blotted from 
her consciousness. 

One face alone—this one in the ugly- 
splendid little room. Now had grown 
dim—that face—as though the salt- 
wash of her tears had been sea-water 
flowing between them. And still more 
like a sea-change, this sinking sensation, 
that gave her the illusion of going down, 
down to the great deep. Another moment, 
and these billows of reverberation that 
swirled about them would sweep Michael 
and her apart. They would cast her far 
out on ocean wastes and him on shore— 
this man who had given her more than 
love. No hero. Not a man of mark. 
But she knew she owed to Michael 
Nancarrow the most precious thing one 
soul can owe another—the visible proof of 
the nobleness in man. 

Above the din of the gong, and, over all 
the ship’s voices, one crying, 

“Visitors ashore!” 

Without an instant’s waiting, like a 
soldier obeying the word of command, 
Michael lifted her hand and kissed it. 

That he turned away so quickly seemed 
to be only to find his hat. But he stood 
there with his back to her, fitting the hat 
on very carefully, as a man might in face 
ofagale. 

“Michael!” she whispered. 

The only move he made was a slight 
gesture toward the window, as if to remind 
her of the throng out there—though 
little enough the throng were heeding now 
those two inside the cabin. 

“Tt isn’t a port-hole, you see. This is 
how you shut it. Sideways. See?” He 
slid back and forth the shutter and the 
sash of colored glass. ‘I’m told the other 
is the weather side; but, all the same, the 
captain has promised—” He broke off 
and glanced down as he felt her hand on 
the lapel of his coat. 

She looked at him through dimmed eyes. 

“Take off your hat.” 

He stared. She took it off for him. 

“What for?” 

“I—I—just want to see your nice hair,” 
she said foolishly. As he stood very tall 
and straight, looking down, “Already 
you are so far away,” she whispered. 
“Bend down. Oh, bend lower!” 

Alice came, calling, down the corridor, 

“If you don’t want to be carried off, 
Michael——”’ 

“Yes; but I do.” He was quite himself 
again by the time Alice reached the door. 

Camilla was frankly sobbing. 


Up on deck a pandemonium of gongs and 
voices, a hurricane of good-bys, orders 
shouted, a great pushing toward the gang- 
way, and crowding to the rail. 

Alice had gone down the incline, and 
Michael had lifted his hat, as he released 
Camilla’s hand. 

“Soon?” 

“Soon.” 


The next instalment of Camilla will 
appear in March Cosmopolitan. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF NEW YORK 
From a Point Over Hudson River 
1. The Wood Estate Lovs 12. 60 Wall Street 


2. Woolworth mg 13. West Street Buildi: 


Singer Bui'd 14. Whitebail tuilding 
4. Bankers Trust Building 16. ndard Oil suilding 
5. 261 Broad 16. 8. S. “Olympic” 


6. World Building 


17. 8U ‘Bw AY to Brooklyn 
7. Tribune Building 


18. Brooklyn Bridge—4 tracks 

19. Manhattan Bridge—8 tracks 

20. Williamsburgh Bridge—6 tracks 
10. Hudson Terminal Building <1. Prospect Park 

11. City Investing Building 22. Municipa! Office Building 

23. W. Becker Dye Works,Capital, $20,000,000; employs over 1200 hands 


completion. 


with his many legatees. 


To The Wage Earner: 


Save money while you make it, and invest in $590 lots 
against old age and reduced earning capacity. 


To The Successful Professional Man: 


SN these days of stress, Vics, stock and bond prices are crumbling, it is a mighty good 
idea to own a bit of old Mother Earth. During the war it will bear none of the risks 
of other investments, and when the war is over it will share the tremendone national 
prosperity due to quadrupling our money supply and our credit. 


This is true of any well located real estate—a thousand times more certain regarding lots 
in the wonderful City of New York, the loadstone of the world’s capital and its population. 


Our lots are all located on five-cent fare, and are to be served by subways authorized or nearing 
They are offered at just about one-half their pre-war prices, and we believe one-fourth 
their post-war values, simply because the executor of Mr. Wood’s estate wants money to settle 
Three-fourths of our $10,000,000 Brooklyn holdings will be retained 
until the subways are finished and the Country emerges from the war. 


To The Stock and Bond Investor : 


To Everybody: 


We want every customer to visit New 
York and inspect his purchase and we 
therefore make the following offer, 
viz.: We will allow your entire 
railroad fare to New York City 
and return, not to exceed $36, 
crediting the full 


Dept. on your purchase. 

E-6 only require that the 
Wm. E. (ag inspection be made 
Harmon with our represen- 
&Co.,Inc., tative, and within 
261 Broadway, N.Y. 


Please send me 


Lawyer, Doctor, Teacher, Clergyman 


You know how hard it is to put your viii earnings 
where they increase in value, or even hold their own. 
Anchor some of your future in a New York lot where 
the tide of population will sweep your ship above the 
rocks of disaster or the shoals of disappointment. 


take away from you 


You know by bitter experience the results during the past 
year or two of the most carefully chosen investments. 
You have felt the awful losses, the depreciation of your 
capital. Buy our $590 lots and let old New York, popula- 
tion increasing 122,649 a year, grow right over them. 


To The Business Man: 


War times are strenuous times. Credits, supplies, Prices, 
are no longer yours to control. A little investment in New 
York City real estate, if held, will bring profit to your 
pocketbook and peace to your mind. 


Our $590 lots offer a dependable investment—a place to save your money—an asset no one can steal or 
by process of law and, best of all, an unmatchable opportunity to share in the bound- 
less wealth of earth’s greatest city, that is adding an Albany or a Duluth every year to its population. 


Free Trip to New York = Now obey your impulses. You know these facts hit hard. 


Don’t postpone writing for information. 


Buy Liberty Bonds 


and convert them into Real Estate — We take them. 


Cut out this coupon and mail to 


“ura WM. E. HARMON & CO., Inc. 


full particulars 261 Broadway, Dept. E-6, New York 

Brookly Loteat $590 Some people hesitate to w fear being pu per ‘sonal solicitation. 
yn 7 You may be assured that you but dignthed end 


you 
paid us if you 
are not sati: in business o' 
h f 
twenty-nine yeat 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


Come to New York ‘at any time with- 
in ninety days after date of your pur- 
chase; visit our properties with our 
representative; keep what you 
have if you think it is = best 


and are considered th 
largest real estate co 
cern in the world. We ref 

you to your own bank or any 


commercial agency regarding @ 
financial standmg and reputatiol 
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holdings: change it for any 
other lot if you will, or 
go to our cashier’s desk J 
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